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PEEFACE. 



I HAVK frequently been solicited by relatiTes and friends to 
write a brief history of my past life, but neyer felt seriously 
inclined to do so until the year 1858, when I was requested by 
my friends in the West to furnish a series of articles in rela- 
tion to my past life, for a religious paper entitled, **The 
Youth's Instructor,'' published at Battle Creek, Mich. In 
compliance with their wishes, fifty-one numbers were issued 
and published in said paper, ending in May, 1868. 

As these numbers are about exhausted, we again comply 
with the request of friends to furnish them, with additional 
numbers, for publication in book form. 

Joseph Bates. 

Monterey f Mieh., May 1, 1868. 
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Parentage — Birth — Residence — First Foreign Voyage 
— Hurlgate — London Water for Sailors — Mr. Loyd*s 
Story — Mr. Moore and his Book — Sea Journal — 
Overboard — Shark. 

MT HONORED father and his forefathers were 
-Ij-L for many years residents in the town of Ware- 
ham, Plymouth county, State of Massachusetts. 
My mother was the daughter of Mr. Barnebas Nye, 
of the town of Sandwich, Barnstable County, both 
towns but a few hours' ride from the noted land- 
ing-place of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

My father was a volunteer in the Revolutionary 
war, and continued in the service of his country 
during its seven -years' struggle. When Gen. 
Lafayette re-visited the United States, in 1825, 
among the many that were pressing to shake hands 
with him, at his reception rooms, in the city of 
Boston, was my father. As he approached, the 
General recognized him, and grasped his hand, 
saying, '* How do you do, my old friend. Captain 
Bates?" "Do you remember him?" was asked. 
His answer was something like the following: 
" Certainly ; he was under my immediate com- 
mand in the American army," &c. 

Life of Bates. 2 
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After the war, my father married and settled in 
Rochester, an adjoining town, in Plymouth coun- 
ty, where I was born, July 8, 1792. In the early 
part of 1793 we moved to New Bedford, some 
seven miles distant, where my father entered into 
commercial business. 

During the war with England, in 1812, the 
town of New Bedford was divided, and the east- 
ern part was called Fairhaven. This has ever 
been my place of residence, until I moved my 
family to Michigan, in May, 1858. 

In my school-boy days my most ardent desire 
was to become a sailor. I used to think how grat- 
ified I should be if I could only get on board a 
ship that was going on a voyage of discovery round 
the world. I wanted to see how it looked on the 
opposite side. Whenever I thought of asking my 
father's consent to let me go to sea, my courage 
failed me for fear he would say, No. When I 
would endeavor to unburden my mind to my mother 
she would try to dissuade me, and recommend some 
other occupation, till at last I was permitted to go 
a short trip with my uncle to Boston, &c., to cure 
me, but this had the opposite eflFect. They then 
complied with my wishes. 

A new ship called the Fanny, of New Bedford, 
Elias Terry, commander, was about to sail for 
Europe, and he agreed with my father to take me 
on the voyage as cabin boy. 

In June, 1807, we sailed from New Bedford, to 
take our cargo on board at New York city, for 
London, England. On our passage to New York 
city we sailed by the way of Long Island Sound. 
In this route, several miles from the city, is a very 
narrow and dangerous passage, bounded with rocks 
on the right, and a rock-bound shore on the left, 
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called " Hurl Gate." What makes it so dangerous 
is the great rush of water that passes through this 
narrow channel. As the tide ebbs and flows each 
way, it rushes with such impetuosity that few dare 
venture to sail through against it without a strong, 
steady wind in their favor. For want of watch- 
fulness and care many vessels have been whirled 
from their course by this rushing foam, and hurled 
against the rocks, wrecked and lost in a few mo- 
ments of time. Sailors call it " Hell Gate." 

As our gallant ship was bringing us in sight of 
this dreadful place, the pilot took the helm, and 
requested the captain to call all hands on deck. 
He then stationed us in various parts of the ship, 
for the purpose of managing the sails in case of an 
emergency, according to his judgment. He then 
requested us to remain silent while passing this 
dangerous gateway, that we might the better un- 
derstand his orders. In this way, every man and 
boy at their post, with their eyes silently fixed on 
the pilot waiting his orders, our good ship winged 
her way through the hurling foam, and passed on 
safely to her anchorage before the city. 

The experienced and thorough knowledge of our 
pilot, in guiding our gallant ship safely through 
that dangerous gateway, with the stillness and 
breathless attention of her crew, were stamped 
deeply in my mind. Promptness and exertion in 
perilous times on the ocean, has, with the blessing 
of God, saved thousands of souls from a watery 
grave. 

Our good ship was deeply laden with choice 
wheat, in bulk, even into her hatchways. It was 
feared that she would sink under her heavy bur- 
den. On the eve of our departure, Mr. S. Eldridge, 
then our chief mate, was coming on board the smp 
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in the dark night with q. lighted lantern in his 
hand, when he fell from the plank into the river, 
between the ship and the wharf, where the tide 
was running from three to five miles an hour. Mr. 
Adams threw a coil of rope under the wharf at a 
venture ; fortunately he caught it, and after some 
struggle, he was hauled up on the ship's deck. 
When he began to breathe freely, he lamented the 
loss of the new lantern. Said Mr. A., " Why, you 
have got it in your hand.'* If it had been a can- 
non ball it would most likely have carried him to 
the bottom, for drowning persons hold on with a 
deadly grasp to whatever is in their hands. 

We had a pleasant run across the Atlantic ocean. 
In our passage up the British Channel, between 
France and England, we discovered a number of 
kegs floating on the top of the sea. The main- 
top-sail was laid to mast, and a boat lowered with a 
crew, which soon returned to the ship deeply laden 
with gin and brandy. The duties on such articles 
are so high, from France to England, that smug- 
glers can afford to lose a whole cargo sometimes, 
and yet make their business profitable. But if 
tixej are caught by their revenue cutters, or war 
9hips, while thus defrauding their government in 
her revenue laws, the penalty about ruins them for 
life. They sling and fasten them with ropes and 
buoys, so that by diligently hunting for them, they 
find them again after their pursuers are out of sight. 

On our safe arrival in the London dock, the 
English oflScers who came to inspect our cargo, on 
opening the hatches, expressed their surprise to 
see the clean and dry wheat, up into the hatchway, 
1^ fresh as when we left New York. When we 
hauled out of the dock into the river Thames, and 
pommeuced filling our water-casks for our home- 
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ward voyage with the river water that was passing 
us, finding its way to the great ocean, I thought, 
how could a person drink such filthy water. Streaks 
of green, yellow, and red muddy water, mixed up 
with the filth of thousands of snipping, and scum 
and filth of a great portion of the city of London. 
After a few days it becomes settled and clear, un- 
less it is stirred up from the bottom of the water- 
casks. Some four years after this, being then an 
impressed seaman in the British service attached 
to the Rodney, seventy-four gun ship, in the Med- 
iterranean sea, we were emptying out all our old 
stock of fresh water ; the ground tier was full of 
the same river water from the Thames, only a little 
further down from London, and had been bunged 
up tight for about two years. On starting the 
bung and applying our lighted candle, it would 
blaze up a foot high, like the burning of strong 
brandy. Before stirring it up from the bottom, 
some of the clear wad exhibited am9ng the officers 
in glass tumblers, and pronounced to be the purest 
ana best of water, only about two years from Lon- 
don. I admit that it looked clear and tasted good, 
but from my former knowledge of its origin, 1 con- 
fess I had a little rather quench my thirst from 
some of the pure springs from the Grreen Moun- 
tains of Vermqnt, or granite hills in New Hamp- 
shire. 

Among our passengers to New York was a Mr. 
^ Loyd, chief mate of a Philadelphia ship that was 
detained in London. He, in a very serious man- 
ner, related a very singular incident that pccurred 
some few years previous, while he was a sailor from 
Philadelpnia. He said that he never had dared 
to tell his mother or sisters of it. I will try to 
relate it in his own words. Said he, "I was lodg- 
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ing away from my home one night in another part 
of the city, when the house was beset by the police. 
For fear of being identified with those that were 
disturbing the peace, I fled from my bed into the 
street with nothing but my night-dress on, and 
finally secreted myself in the market place, while 
a friend that was with me went back to obtain my 
clothes. About midnight a gang of men, passing 
through the market place, discovered me, and after 
a few inquiries of who I was, &c., they said, * Drive 
this fellow on before us.' My pleading was in vain ; 
they continued to keep me before them until we 
entered the Cemetery, about two miles out of the 
city. iWe here came to a large flat stone with an 
iron hook in it. They placed a stout rope in the 
hook, which they brought with them, with which 
they swayed the stone up. This was opening a 
family vault, where a Jewish lady of distinction 
had-been deposited that day. The jewelry upon 
her person was what they were after. The excit- 
ing question nftw was, wno among them would go 
down into the vault and get the jewels ? Said one, 

* Here is the fellow.* I begged and entreated them, 
for the Lord's sake, not to require me to commit 
such a dreadful deed. My entreaties were disre- 
garded; they crowded me down into the vault, 
ordering me to go and strip off her jewels. I tried, 
and then returned to the open place, and stated 
that her fingers were so swollen that I could not 
get her rings off. ' Here is a knife,' said one, 

* take it and cut her fingers off.' I began to plead 
again, but they gave me to understand there was 
no alternative ; I must either do it or stay where 
I was. Almost dead with fear, I laid hold of her 
hands and cut her fingers off, and when I came to 
the open place, they bid me hand them up. As 
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soon as they got hold of them, they dashed down 
the slab and ran away. 

" I felt overwhelmed at my hopeless condition, 
doomed to die a most horrible death, and fearing 
every moment that the mangled corpse would lay 
hold of me. I listened to the rumbling sound of 
these robbers, until all was silent as death. The 
stone over me I could not move. After a little I 
heard a distant rumbling of the ground, which con- 
tinued to increase until I heard strange voices 
over the vault. I soon learned that this was 
another gang, most likely unbeknown to the first, 
and they were placing their rope to swing up the 
same stone slab. I at once decided what to do to 
save myself. As the slab came up, I leaped out 
of the vault in my white night-dress, or shirt. 
Horror-stricken, they all fled back toward the city, 
runninff with such speed that it was difficult for 
me to Keep up behind them, and yet I feared if 
they should stop, I should be discovered and 
taken. Before reaching the city, I had drawn up 
some nearer the two hinder ones, when one of them 
cried out to his companion, * Patrick ! Patrick ! I 
the old woman is close to our heeU !' Onward they 
raced through the market and fled away from me, 
for I stopped here to hide myself. After a while 
my friend, having obtained my clothes, found me, 
and I returned home.*' 

Before sailing on our voyage, a good-looking 
man, about twenty years of age, came on board, 
stating that he had come from Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, to get a passage to London. He stated 
that he had no means nor way to pay his passage. 
He also stated that his only object in going to L. 
was to obtain a certain book, (the title I have for- 
gotten), which could not be obtained at any other 
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place. He finally shipped foi* a green or new 
hand before the mast. 

This was rather new among sailors, for a man, 
haying no desire to be a sailor, to be willing to 
endure the hardships of a seven-months' voyage, 
^th no other object but to get one book, and no 
certainty about that. 

But on our arrival in London the captain ad- 
vanced him some money, and before night he re- 
turned from the city rejoicing that he had found 
the book. I have often regretted that our acquain- 
tance ended with that voyage, for I have often 
thought, if his life was spared, he was destined to 
occupy some important position among men. 

On recovering from my sea-sickness, I com- 
menced my sea journal, to keep the run of the 
ship, and the daily occurrences of the voyage. 
This aiid other journals which I afterward endeav- 
ored to keep, would have been of much value to 
me when I commenced this work, but they were all 
tlsed up, of destroyed, after my last voyage. 

One circuiiistance occurred on our homeward 
voyage, some eighteen days after departing from 
Land's End, of England, which I will here relate : 

In the morning (Sunday) a large shark was fol- 
lowing us. A large piece of meat was fastened to 
a rope and thrown over the stern to tempt him to 
come up a little nearer, that we might fasten to 
him with a barbed iron made for such purposes ; 
but no inducement of ours seemed to affect him. 
He maintained his position, where he could grasp 
whatever fell from either side of the ship. 

On such occasions the old stories about sharks 
aire revived ; how they swallow sailors alive, and 
at other times bite them in two, and swallow them 
^t two mouthfuls, &c. They hear so much about 
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tliem that they attribute more to their sagacity 
than really belongs to them. It is said that sharks 
have followed vessels on the ocean for many days 
when there were any sick on board, that they may 
satiate their voracious appetites on the dead bodies 
that are cast into the sea. Sailors are generally 
brave and fearless men ; they dare meet their fel- 
lows in almost any conflict, and brave the raging 
storms of the sea ; but the idea of being swallowed 
alive, or even when dead, by these voracious crea- 
tures, often causes their stout hearts to tremble. 
Still they are often credulous and superstitious. 

Toward the evening of the day referred to, when 
we had ceased our fruitless labors to draw the 
shark away from his determined position astern of 
the ship, I ascended to the main-top-gallant mast- 
head, to ascertain if there was any vessel in sight, 
or anything to be seen but sky and water. On my 
way down, having reached about fifty feet from the 
deck, and sixty from the water, I missed reaching 
the place which I designed grasping with my hand, 
and fell backward, striking a rope in my fall, which 
prevented my being dashed upon the deck, but 
whirled me into the sea. As I came up on the top 
of the waves, struggling and panting for breath, I 
saw at a glance that the ship, my only hope, was 
passing onward beyond my reach. With the in- 
cumbrance of my thick, heavy clothing, I exerted 
all my strength to follow. I saw that the captain, 
ofBcers and crew had rushed toward the ship's 
stem. The first officer hurled a coil of rope with 
all his strength, the end of which I caught with 
my hand. He cried out, " Hold on !" I did so 
until they hauled me through the sea to the ship, 
and set my feet upon the deck. 

To the question if I was hurt, I answered, "No." 
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Said another, " Where is the shark V I began to 
tremble even as they had done, while they were in 
anxious suspense fearing he would grasp me every 
moment. The thought of the shark had never 
entered my mind while I was in the water. I then 
crossed over to the other side of the ship, and, 
behold, he was quietly gliding along his way with 
us, not far from the side of the vessel, seemingly 
unconscious of our gaze. And we did not disturb 
him in any way ; for the sailors and passengers 
were all so glad that the cabin-boy was rescued, 
not only from a watery grave, but from his fero- 
cious jaws, that they had no disposition to trouble 
him. He was soon missing, and we saw him no 
more. But the wonder to all was, how he came 
to change his position to a place where he could 
neither see nor hear what was transpiring on the 
other side and stern of the ship. 

The following item from a public newspaper, 
illustrates the voracity of these creatures : 

DESPERATE ENOOUNTEB WITH A SHABK. 

SouTHOLD, L. I., September 9, 1865. 

To the Editor of the Herald: A few days since the schooner 
Catharine Wilcox, of Lubec, Maine, George McFadden, mas- 
ter, being bound from New York to Eastport and Lubec, feU 
in, when opposite this place, with what is termed a ** dead 
calm.*' The opportunity seeming propitious, the captain 
and a young man named Peter Johnson, who was formerly 
a member of the First Maine Heavy Artillery, and who was 
wounded in the neck at Spottsylvania, Virginia, determined 
to enjoy a salt-water bath. 

Jumping into the water, it was not many minutes when, 
as young Johnson says, he saw something "all white,*' and 
in an instant he was carried under the surface to a depth of 
twenty feet. He now discovered that he was in the jaws of 
one of those voracious man-eater sharks. Struggling with 
aU his strength, Johnson managed to break away and reach 
the surface again ; but the shark was soon after him, and 
continued to bite him in various parts of the body, when the 
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joung man bethought him of the sailor trick of putting his 
fingers in the shark's eyes, which he did, and to his no small 
gratification soon saw the frenzied monster fleeing from him. 
Johnson now swam to the vessel, and, being taken on board, 
was found to have been fearfully torn about the abdomen — 
its lower section entirely off — ^both thighs and shoulder be- 
ing terribly lacerated. There being no wind to get any- 
where, the crew took him in the yawl and rowed him eight 
miles to the village of Qreenport, where his wounds were 
sewed up and dressed by Brs. Kendall, Bryant and Skinner, 
and the young man made as comfortable under the circum- 
stances as possible. He is growing worse hourly, and there 
is not much chance for his recovery. 

The Sound is now full of these rapacious monsters, and if 
some of our New York sportsmen are fond of game worthy 
of their steel, this is the month to attack them. They are 
caught and landed with perfect safety by our villagers almost 
every day. 
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ish Service, 

Pkocebding on another voyage from New York 
to Archangel, in Russia, about the middle of May, 
in the afternoon, we discovered a number of islands 
of ice, many of them appearing like large cities. 
This was an unmistakable sign that we were near- 
ing the banks of Newfoundland, about one thou- 
sand miles on the mariner's track from Boston to 
Liverpool. These large masses, or islands of ice, 
are driven by wind and current from the ice-bound 
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regions of the North, and strike the bottom more 
than three hundred feet from the surface of the 
sea, and in some seasons they are from two to 
three months dissolving and tumbling to pieces, 
which lightens them of their prodigious burdens, 
and they are driven onward over this deep water 
into the fathomless part of the ocean, and are soon 
dissolved in warm sea water. 

A strong westerly gale was wafting us rapidly 
in our onward course, and as the night set in we 
were past this cluster. The fog then became so 
dense that it was impossible to see ten feet before 
us. About this time, while one W. Palmer was 
steering the ship, he overheard the chief mate ex- 
postulating with the captain, desiring him to round 
the ship to, and lay by until morning light. The 
captain decided that we were past all the ice, and 
said the ship must continue to run, and have a 
good lookout ahead. Midnight came, and we were 
relieved from our post by the captain's watch, to 
retire below for four hours. In about an hour 
from this we were aroused by the dreadful cry 
from the helmsman, ^' An island of ice!'' The 
next moment came the dreadful crash ! When I 
came to my senses from the blow I received from 
being tossed from one side of the forecastle to the 
other, I found myself clinched by Palmer. The 
rest of the watch had made their escape on deck, 
and shut down the scuttle. After several unsuc- 
cessful attempts to find the ladder to reach the 
scuttle, we gave up in despair. We placed our 
arms around each other's necks, and gave up to 
die. Amid the creaking and rending of the ship 
with her grappled foe, we could once in a while 
hear the screams and cries of some of our wretch- 
ed companions, on the deck above us, begging God 
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for mercy, which only augmented our desperate 
feelings. Thoughts came rushing like the light, 
that seemed to choke, and for a few moments block 
up all way to utterance. 

Oh, the dreadful thought! Here to yield up 
my account and die, and sink with the wrecked 
ship to the bottom of the ocean, so far from home 
and friends, without the least preparation, or hope 
of Heaven and eternal life, only to be numbered 
with the damned and forever banished from the 
presence of the Lord. It seemed that something 
must give way to vent my feelings of unutterable 
anguish ! 

In this agonizing moment the scuttle was thrown 
open, with a cry, " Is there any one below?'* In 
a moment we were both on deck. I stood for a 
moment surveying our position ; the ship's bow 
partly under a shelf of ice, everything gone but 
her stem. All her square sails filled with the 
wind, and a heavy sea rushing her onward in closer 
connection with her unyielding antagonist. With- 
out some immediate change, it was evident that 
our destiny, and hers, would be sealed up in a few 
moments. 

With some diflSculty I made my way to the quar- 
ter-deck, where the captain and second mate were 
on their knees begging God for mercy. The chief 
mate, with as many as could rally around him, 
were making fruitless efforts to hoist the long boat, 
which could not have been kept from dashing 
against the ice for two moments. Amid the crash 
of matter and cry of others, my attention was ar- 
rested by the captain's crying out, " What are you 
going to do with me, Palmer ?" Said P., " I am 
going to heave you overboard !" " For God's sake 
let me alone," said he, " for we shall all be in eter- 
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nity in less than five minutes !'* Said P., with a 
dreadful oath, " I don*t care for that, you have 
been the cause of all this ! It will be some satis- 
faction to me to see you go first !*' I laid fast hold 
of him, and entreated him to let go of the captain 
and go with me and try the pump. He readily 
yielded to my request ; and to our utter astonish- 
ment the pump sucked. This unexpected good 
news arrested the attention of the chief mate, who 
immediately turned from his fruitless labor, and 
after a moment's survey of the ship's crashing po- 
sition, cried out with a stentorian shout, " Let go 
the top-gallant and the top-sail halyards ! let go 
the tacks and sheets ! haul up the courses ! clew 
down and clew up the top-sails !" Perhaps orders 
were never obeyed in a more prompt and instan- 
taneous manner. The wind thrown out of the sails 
relieved the ship immediately, and like a lever 
sliding from under a rock, she broke away from 
her disastrous position, and settled down upon an 
even keel broadside to the ice. 

We now saw that our strongly-built and gallant 
ship was a perfect wreck forward of her foremast, 
and that mast, to all appearances, about to go too ; 
but what we most feared was, the ship's yards and 
mast coming in contact with the ice, in which case 
the heavy sea on her other side would rush over 
her deck, and sink us in a few moments. While 
anxiously waiting for this, we saw that the sea 
which passed by our stern bounded against the 
western side of the ice, and rushed back impetu- 
ously against the ship, and thus prevented her 
coming in contact with the ice, and also moved 
her onward toward the southern extremity of the 
island, which was so high that we failed to see the 
top of it from the mast-head. 
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In this state of suspense we were unable to devise 
any way for our escape, other than that God in his 
providence was manifesting to us, as above de- 
scribed. Praise his holy name ! " His ways are past 
finding out." About four o'clock in the morning, 
while all hands were intensely engaged in clearing 
away the wreck, a shout was raised, "Yonder is 
the eastern horizon, and it's daylight!'' This was 
indication enough that we were just passing from 
the western side, beyond the southern extremity 
of the ice, where the ship's course could be changed 
by human skill. " Hard up your helm," cried the 
captain, " and keep the ship before the wind ! Se- 
cure the foremast! clear away the wreck !" Suf- 
fice it to say, that fourteen days brought us safely 
into the river Shannon, in Ireland, where we refit- 
ted for our Russian voyage. 

" They that go down to the sea in ships, that 
do business in great waters ; these see the works 

of the Lord, and his wonders in the deep 

Their soul is melted because of trouble, . . then 
they cry unto the Lord in their trouble, and he 
bringeth them out of their distresses. . . . Oh ! 
that men would praise the Lord for his goodness, 
and for his wonderful works to the children of 
men." Ps. cvii. 

Dear friends, whatever be your calling here, 
" Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his right- 
eousness," (Matt, vi, 33) and get your feet planted 
on board the gospel ship. The Owner of this ma- 
jestic, homeward-bound vessel, shows the utmost 
care for every mariner on board ; even to the num- 
bering of the hairs of their heads. He not only 
pays the highest wages, but has promised every 
one who faithfully performs their duty an exceed- 
ing great reward. That all the perils of this voyage 
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may be passed in safety, he has commanded his 
holy ones (Heb. i, 14,) to attend and watch over 
this precious company, who fail not to see through 
all the mist and fogs, and give warning of all the 
dangers in the pathway. Moreover, he has invest- 
ed his dear Son with all power, and given him for 
a Commander and skillful Pilot, to convey this 
good ship and her company into her destined ha- 
ven. Then he will clothe them with immortality, 
and give them the earth made new for an ever- 
lasting inheritance; and make them kings and 
priests unto God, to "reign on the earth.'* 

After repairing damages in Ireland, we sailed 
again on our Russian voyage, and in a few days 
we fell in with and joined an English convoy of 
two or three hundred sail of merchant vessels, 
bound into the Baltic Sea, convoyed by British 
ships of war, to protect them from their enemies. 
On reaching a difficult place called the " Mooner 
passage,*^ a violent gale overtook us, which, in 
spite of our efforts, was driving us on a dismal, 
shelterless shore. With the increasing fury of the 
gale, and darkness of the night, our condition be- 
came more and more alarming, until finally our 
Qommodore hoisted the "lighted lantern,*' a sig- 
nal for all the fleet to anchor without delay. 

The long-wished-for morning at length came, 
which revealed to us our alarming position. All 
that were provided with cables were contending 
with the boisterous seas driven against us by the 
furious gale. It seemed almost a miracle to us 
that our cables and anchors still held. While 
watching one after another as they parted their 
cables and were drifting toward the rocks to be 
dashed in pieces, our own cable broke ! With all 
haste we crowded what sail we dared on the ship, 
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and she being a fast sailer, we found by the next 
day that we had gained some distance in the off- 
ing. Here a council was called, which decided 
that we should make sail from the convoy and 
take a lone chance through the sound, by the coast 
of Denmark. 

Not many hours, from this, while we were con- 
gratulating ourselves respecting our narrow escape 
from shipwreck, and for being out of reach of the 
commodore's guns, two suspicious-looking vessels 
were endeavoring to cut us off from the shore. 
Their cannon balls soon began to fall around us, 
and it became advisable for us to round to and let 
them come aboard. They proved to be two Dan- 
ish privateers, who captured and took us to 
Copenhagen, where ship and cargo were finally 
condemned, in accordance with Bonaparte's de- 
crees, because of our intercourse with the English. 

In the course of a few weeks, we were all called 
to the court house to give testimony respecting 
our voyage. Previous to this, our supercargo and 
part owner had promised us a handsome reward if 
we would testify that our voyage was direct from 
New York to Copenhagen, and that we had no in- 
tercourse with the English. To this proposition 
we were not all agreed. We were finally examined 
separately, my turn coming first. I suppose they 
first called me into court because I was the only 
youth among the sailors. One of the three judges 
asked me in English if I understood the nature of 
an oath. After answering in the affirmative, he 
bade me look at a box near by (about 15 inches 
long, and 8 high), and said, " That box contains 
a machine to cut off the two fore-fingers and thumb 
of every one who swears falsely here. *'Now,'* 
said he, *' hold up your two fore-fingers and thumb 
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. on your right hand/' In this manner I was sworn 
to tell the truth, and regardless of any considera- 
tion, I testified to the facts concerning our voyage. 
Afterward, when we were permitted to go aboard, 
it was clear enough that the "little box" had 
brought out the truthful .testimony from all ; viz., 
that we had been wrecked by running against an 
island of ice fourteen days from New York ; refit- 
ted in Ireland, after which we joined the British 
convoy, and were captured by the privateers. 
After this, some of our crew, as they were return- 
ing from a walk where they had been viewing the 
prison, said that some of the prisoners thrust their 
hands through the gratings, to show them that 
they had lost the two fore-fingers and thumb of 
their right hand. They were a crew of Dutchmen, 
who were likewise taken, and had sworn falsely. 
We now felt thankful for another narrow escape 
by telling the truth. 

*< We want the truth on every point, 
We want it too, to practice by." 

With the condemnation of our ship and cargo, 
and loss of our wages, in company with a strange 
people who had stripped us of all but our clothing, 
ended our Russian voyage. But before winter set 
in, I obtained a berth on board a Danish brig, bound 
to Pillau, in Prussia, where we arrived after a te- 
dious passage, our vessel leaking so badly that it 
was with difficulty we kept her frpm sinking until 
we reached the wharf. In this extremity I ob- 
tained a berth on an American brig from Russia, 
bound to Belfast, Ireland. 

Our voyage from Prussia to Ireland was replete 
with triiil^ ^^i sufiering. It was a winter passage 
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down the Baltic Sea, and through the winding 
passages of the Highlands of Scotland, under a 
cruel, drunken, parsimonious captain, who denied 
us enough of .the most common food allowed to 
sailors. And when, through his neglect to furnish 
such, we were in a famishing condition and almost 
exhausted with pumping to keep us from sinking, 
he would swear and threaten us with severer usage 
if we failed to comply with his wishes. Finally, 
after putting in to an island and furnishing a fresh 
supply of provisions, we sailed again for Belfast, 
in Ireland, where the voyage ended. From thence 
two of us crossed the Irish Channel to Liverpool, 
to seek a voyage to America. A few days after 
our arrival, a '' press-gang '* (an officer and twelve 
men) entered our boarding house in the evening 
and asked to what country we belonged. We pro- 
duced our American protections, which proved us 
to be citizens of the United States. Protections 
and arguments would not satisfy them. They 
seized and dragged us to the "rendezvous,*' a 
place of close confinement. In the morning we 
were examined before a naval lieutenant, and or- 
dered to join the British navy. To prevent our 
escape, four stout men seized us, and the lieuten- 
ant, with his drawn sword, going before, we were 
conducted through the middle of one of the prin- 
cipal streets of Liverpool like condemned criminals 
ordered to the gallows. When we reached the 
river side, a boat well manned with men was in 
readiness, and conveyed us on board the Princess, 
of the royal navy. After a rigid scrutiny, we 
were coi^fined in the prison room on the lower deck, 
with about sixty others who claimed to be Ameri- 
cans, and impressed in like manner as ourselves. 
This eventful epoch occurred April 27, 1810. 
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Attempt to Escape — Flogging — Ship St. Salvadore — 
Attempt to Swim Away — Rodney 74 — Spanish War 
Ship — A Levanter — Image Worship — Another At- 
tempt for Freedom — Battle — Storm — Shipwreck — 
Blockading Squadron — Church Service on Board a 
King's Ship — Port Mahon — Subterranean Passage 
— Uoly-Ston^ — Wa^h Days — Threatened Punish- 
ment — Storm — New Station. 

On board of this ship, one feeling seemed to 
pervade the minds of all who claimed to be Amer- 
icans, viz., that we were unlawfully seized with- 
out any provocation on our part, hence, any way 
by which we could regain our liberty, would be 
justifiable. In a few days the greater portion of 
the officers and crew took one of their number on 
shore to be buried. It was then suggested by 
some that this was a favorable time for us to breaK 
the iron bars and bolts in the port-hole, and make 
our escape by swimming in the strong current that 
was rushing by us. In breaking the bars we suc- 
ceeded beyond our expectation, and when all ready 
to cast ourselves overboard, one after another, the 
boats came along side with the officers, and our 
open place was discovered. For this, they began 
by taking one after another and whipping them on 
their naked backs in a most inhuman manner. 
This dreadful work was in progress for several 
hours, and ceased about nine o'clock at night, in- 
tending to finish next day. But they did not 
have time to carry out their cruel work, for or- 
ders were given to tranship us all on board a frig- 
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ate near by, that was weighing her anchors to 
put to sea. 

In a few days we came to Plymouth, where we 
were re-examined, and all such as were pro- 
nounced in good condition for service in the Brit- 
ish navy, were transferred to one of their largest- 
sized stationary ships, called the "Saint Salva- 
dore Del Mondo." On this monstrous floating 
castle were fifteen hundred persons in the same 
condition as myself. 

Here, in conversation with a young man from 
Massachusetts, we agreed to try to make our es- 
cape if we perished in the attempt. We prepared 
us a rope, and closely watched the soldiers and 
sailors on guard till tney were being relieved from 
their posts at midnight. We then raised the 
"hanging port" about eighteen inches, and put 
the " tackle fall " in the hands of a friend in the 
secret, to lower it down when we were beyond the 
reach of the musket balls. Our rope and blanket, 
about thirty feet long, reached the water. Forbes, 
my companion, whispered, " Will you follow ?" I 
replied, " Yes." By the time he reached the wa- 
ter, I was slipping down after him, when the alarm 
ran throufi^h the ship, "A man overboard." Our 
friend dropped the « port " for fear of being de- 
tected, which left me exposed to the fire of the 
sentinels. But I was soon in the water, and swam 
to a hiding place under the " accommodation lad- 
der," by the time the boats were manned, with lan- 
terns, to hunt us out. We watched for an opportu- 
nity to take an opposite direction from our pursuers, 
who were repeatedly hailed from the ship to know 
if they had^found any one. We had about three 
miles to swim with our clothes on, except our 
jackets and shoes ; these I had fastened on the 
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back of my neck to screen me from a chance shot 
from the ship. An officer with men and lanterns 
descended the accommodation ladder, and sliding 
his hand over the "slat** he touched my hand, 
and immedately shouted, " Here is one of them ! 
Come out of that, you sir ! Here is another ! 
Come out, you sir!*' We swam round to them, 
and were drawn upon the stage. " Who are you?" 
demanded the officer. "An American." " How 
dare you undertake to swim away from the ship ? 
Did you not know that you were liable to be 
shotr' I answered that I was not a subject of 
King George, and had done this to gain my lib- 
erty. "Bring them up here!" was the order 
from the ship. After another examination we 
were put into close confinement with a number of 
criminals awaiting their punishment. 

After some thirty hours of close confinement, I 
was separated from my friend, and hurried away 
with about one hundred and fifty sailors (all stran- 
gers to me), to join His Majesty's ship, " Rodney," 
of 74 guns, whose crew numbered about seven 
hundred men. As soon as we had passed our mus- 
ter on the quarter-deck of the Rodney, all were 
permitted to go below and get their dmners but 
Bates. Commander Bolton handed the first lieu- 
tenant a paper, on reading which he looked at 
me and muttered, "scoundrel." All the boats' 
crews, amounting to more than one hundred men, 
were immediately assembled on the quarter-deck. 
Said Capt. Bolton, "Do you see that fellow?" 
" Yes sir." " K ever you allow him to get into 
one of your boats, I will flog every one of the 
boat's crew." " Do you understand me ?" "Yes 
sir, yes sir," was the reply. "Then go down to 
jour dinnera, and you.may too, sir." 
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I now began to learn something of the nature 
of my punishment for attempting in a quiet and 
peaceable manner to quit His Majesty's service. 
In the commanding officer's view this seemed to 
amount to an unpardonable crime, and never 
to be forgotten. In a few hours, the Rodney, 
under a cloud of sail, was leaving Old Plymouth 
in the distance, steering for the French coast to 
make war with the Frenchmen. " Hope deferred 
makes the heart sick ;'* thus my hope of freedom 
from this oppressive state, seemed to wane from 
my view like the land we were leaving in the dis- 
tance. 

As our final destination was to join the British 
squadron in the Gulf of Lyons, in the Mediterra- 
nean sea, we made a stop at Cadiz in Spain. 
Here the French troops of Napoleon Bonaparte 
were bombarding the city and British and Span- 
ish ships of war in the harbor. These comprised 
a part of the Spanish fleet that finally escaped 
from the battle of Trafalgar, under Lord Nelson, 
in 1806, and were now to be refitted by their ally, 
the English, and sail for Port Mahon in the Medi- 
terranean. Unexpectedly, I was one of fifty, se- 
lected to refit and man one of them, the " Apollo." 
A few days after passing the Straits of Gibraltar, 
we encountered a most violent gale of wind, called 
a "levanter," common in those seas, which caused 
our ship to labor so excessively that it was with 
the utmost exertions at the pumps that we kept 
her from sinking. We were finally favored to re- 
turn back to Gibraltar and refit. 

A number of Spanish officers with their fami- 
lies still belonged to the ship. It was wonderful 
and strange to us to see how tenaciously these 
people hung around their images, surrounded with 
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burning wax candles, as though they could save 
them in this perilous hour, when nothing short of 
our continual labor at the pumps, prevented the 
ship from sinking with us all. 

After refitting at Gibraltar, we sailed again, 
and arrived safely at the Island of Mahon. Here 
I made another attempt to regain my liberty with 
two others, by inducing a native to take us to land 
in his market boat. After some two days and 
nights of fruitless labor to escape from the island 
by boats or otherwise, or from those who were 
well paid for apprehending deserters, we deemed 
it best to venture back. Our voluntary return to 
the ship was finally accepted as evidence that we 
did not design to desert from the service of King 
George III. Thus we escaped from being pub- 
liclv whipped. 

Our crew was now taken back to Gibraltar, to 
join the Rodney, our own ship, who had just ar- 
rived in charge of another Spanish line-of-battle 
ship for Port Mahon, having a crew of fifty of the 
Rodney's men. In company with our Spanish 
consort, wq sailed some eighty miles on our way 
to Malaga, where we discovered the combined ar- 
mies of the English and Spanish in close engage- 
ment with the French army on the seaboard. Our 
ship was soon moored broadside to the shore. As 
the orders for furling the sails were not promptly 
obeyed by reason of the Frenchmen's shot from 
the fort, all hands were ordered aloft, and there 
remained exposed to the enemy's shot until the 
sails were furled. This was done out of anger. 
While in this condition, a single well-directed shot 
might have killed a score, but fortunately none 
were shot till all had reached the deck. Our 
thirty-two pound balls made dreadful havoc for a 
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little while in the enemy's ranks. Nevertheless, 
they soon managed to bring their enemies between 
us, and thereby check our firing. Then, with a 
furious onset they drove them to their fortress ; 
and many seeing our boats near the shore, rushed 
into the sea, and were either shot by the French, 
or drowned, except what the boats floated to our 
ship. This work commenced about 2 p. M., and 
closed with the setting sun. After disposing of 
the dead, and washing their blood from the decks, 
we sailed away with our Spanish consort for Port 
Mahon. Just before reaching there, another le- 
vanter came on so suddenly that it was with much 
difficulty that we could manage our newly-built 
ship. Our Spanish consort, unprepared for such 
a violent gale, was dashed to pieces on the rocks 
on the Island of Sardinia, and nearly every one of 
the crew perished. 

After the gale we joined the British fleet con- 
sisting of about thirty line-of-battle ships, carry- 
ing from eighty to one hundred and thirty guns 
apiece, besides frigates and sloops of war. Our 
work was to blockade a much larger fleet of 
French men-of-war, mostly in the harbor of Tou- 
lon. With these we occasionally had skirmishes 
or running fights. These were not prepared, nei- 
ther disposed, to meet the English in battle. 

To improve our mental faculties, when we had 
a few leisure moments from ship duty and naval 
tactics, we were furnished with a library of two 
choice books for every ten men. We had seventy 
of these libraries in all. The first book was an 
abridgment of the life of Lord Nelson, calculated 
to inspire the mind with deeds of valor, and the 
most summary way of disposing of an unyielding 
enemy. This, one of the ten men could read, 
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when he had leisure, during the last six days of 
each week. The second was a small church-of- 
England prayer book, for special use about one 
hour on the first day of the week. 

CHURCH SBRVICB ON BOARD A KING's SHIP. 

As a general thing, a chaplain was allowed for 
every large ship. When the weather was pleas- 
ant, the quarter-deck was fitted with awnings, 
flags, benches, &c., for meeting. At 11 A. M., 
came the order from the officer of the deck, 
"Strike six bells there!'* "Yes sir." "Boat- 
swain's mate!" "Sir." "Call all hands to 
church! Hurry them up there!" These mates 
were required to carry a piece of rope in their 
pocket with which to start the sailors. Immedi- 
ately their stentorian voices were heard sounding 
on the other decks, " Away up to church there — 
every soul of you — and take your prayer books 
with you !" If any one felt disinclined to such a 
mode of worship, and attempted to evade the loud 
call to church, then look out for the men with the 
rope ! When I was asked, " Of what religion are 
you?" I replied, "A Presbyterian." But I was 
now given to understand that there was no relig- 
ious toleration on board the king's war ships. 
" Only one denomination here — away with you to 
church !" The officers, before taking their seats, 
unbuckled their swords and dirks, and piled them 
on the head of the capstan in the midst of the 
worshiping assembly, all ready to grasp them in a 
moment, if necessary, before the hour's service 
should close. When the benediction was pro- 
nounced, the officers clinched their side arms, and 
buckled them on for activ eservice. The quarter- 
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deck was immediately cleared, and the floating 
bethel again became the same old weekly war 
ship for six days and twenty-three hours more. 

Kespecting the church service, the chaplain, or 
in his absence, the captain, reads from the prayer 
book, and the officers and sailors respond. And 
when he read about the law of God, the loud re- 
sponse would fill the quarter deck, " Lord^ in- 
cline our hearts to keep thy law J" Poor, wicked, 
deluded souls ! how little their hearts were in- 
clined to keep the holy law of God, when almost 
every other hour of the week, their tongues were 
employed in blaspheming his holy name ; and at 
the same time learning and practicing the way 
and manner of shooting, slaying, and sinking to 
the bottom of the ocean, all that refused to sur- 
render, and become their prisoners ; or who dared 
to oppose, or array themselves in opposition to a 
proclamation of war issued from their good old 
Christian king. 

King George III not only assumed the right to 
impress American seamen to man his war ships, 
and fight his unjust battles, but he also required 
them to attend his church, and learn to respond to 
his preachers. And whenever the band of musi- 
cians on shipboard commenced with " Ciod save 
the kingT' they, with all his loyal subjects, were 
also required to take ofi" their hats in obeisance to 
his royal authority. 

At that time I felt a wicked spirit toward those 
who deprived me of my liberty, and held me in 
this state of oppression, and required me in their 
way to serve God, and honor their king. But I 
thank God who teaches us to forgive and love our 
enemies that through his rich mercy, in Jesus 
Christ, I have since found forgiveness of my sins; 
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that all such feelings are subdued, and my only 
wish is, that I could teach them the way of life 
and salvation. 

The winter rendezvous of the Mediterranean 
British squadron was in the Isle of Minorca, har- 
bor of Port Mahon. Sailing, after the middle of 
the seventh month, is dangerous. See St. Paul's 
testimony. Acts xxvii, 9, 10. 

While endeavoring to escape the vigilance of 
our pursuers, after we stepped out of the Span- 
iard's market boat, as before narrated, away be- 
yond the city, at the base of a rocky mountain, 
we discovered a wooden door, which we opened ; 
and away in the distance it appeared quite light. 
We ventured on through this subterranean passage 
till we came to a large open space, where the light 
was shining down through a small hole wrought 
from the top of the mountain down through the 
dome. This subterranean passage continued on 
in a winding direction, which we attempted to ex- 
plore as far as we dared to for the want of light 
to return to the center. On both sides of this 
main road we discovered similar passages all be- 
yond our exploration. Afterward, we were told 
that this mountain had been excavated in past 
ages for the purpose of sheltering a besieged army. 
In the center or light place was a large house chis- 
eled out of a rock, with doorway and window 
frames, designed undoubtedly for the officers of 
the besieged, and rallying place of the army. 

After a close survey of this wonderful place, we 
became satisfied that we had now found a secure 
retreat from our pursuers, where we could breathe 
and talk aloud without fear of being heard, or 
seized by any of the subjects of King George III. 
But alas ! our joy soon vanished, when we thought 
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again that there was nothing here for us to eat. 

When we ventured to a farm house to seek for 
bread, the people eyed us with suspicion, and fear- 
ing they would seize us, and hand us over to our 
pursuers, we avoided them, until we became satis- 
fied that it was in vain to attempt an escape from 
this place, and so returned to the ship. The 
stone of this mountain is a kind of sandstone, 
much harder than chalk, called '^ holy-stone^'' 
which is abundant on the island, and made use of 
by the British squadron to scour or holy-stone 
the decks with every morning to make them white 
and clean. 

In the mild seasons, the sailor's uniform was 
white duck frocks and trowsers, and straw hats. 
The discipline was to muster all hands at nine 
o'clock in the morning, and if our dress was re- 
ported soiled or unclean, then all such were doom- 
ed to have their names put on the "black list," 
and required to do all kinds of scouring brass, 
iron, and filthy work, in addition to their stated 
duty, depriving them of their alloted time for rest 
and sleep in their morning watch below. There 
was no punishment more dreaded and disgraceful 
to which we were daily liable. 

If sufficient changes of dress had been allowed 
us, and sufficient time to wash and dry the same, 
it would have been a great pleasure, and also a 
benefit to us, to have appeared daily with unsoiled 
white dresses on, notwithstanding the dirty work 
we had to perform. I do not remember of ever 
being allowed more than three suits at one time to 
make changes, and then only one day in the week 
to cleanse them, viz., about two hours before day- 
light once a week, all hands (about 700) called on 
the upper decks to wash and scrub clothes. Not 
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more than three-quarters of these could be accom- 
modated to do this work for themselves at a time ; 
but no matter, when daylight came at the expira- 
tion of the two hours, all washed clothes were or- 
dered to be hung on the clothes-lines immediately. 
Some would say, I have not been able to get wa- 
ter nor a place to wash mine yet. " I can*t help 
that ! clear out your clothes, and begin to holy- 
stone and wash the decks.'* Orders were most 
strict, that whoever should be found drying his 
clothes at any other but this time in the wash-day, 
should be punished. 

To avoid detection and punishment, I have 
scrubbed my trowsers early in the morning, and 
put them on and dried them. Not liking this 
method, I ventured at one time to hang up my 
wet trowsers in a concealed place behind the main- 
top-sail : but the sail was ordered to be furled in 
a hurry, and the lieutenant discovered them. The 
maintop men (about fifty) were immediately or- 
dered from their dinner hour to appear on the 
quarter deck. "All here, sir,'* said the under 
officer that mustered us. "Very well, whose 
trowsers are these found hanging in the maintop?" 
I stepped forward from the ranks, and said, " They 
are mine, sir.*' "Yours, are they? you 



!" and when he had finished cursing me, he 
asked me how they came there ? "I hung them 

there to dry, sir.*' "You ^ see howl 

will hang you, directly. Go down to your dinner, 
the rest of you," said he, " and call the chief boat- 
swain's mate up here." Up he came in great 
haste from his dinner. " Have you got a rope's 
end in your pocket?" He began to feel, and 
said, "No, sir." "Then away down below di- 
rectly and get one, and give that fellow there one 
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of the floggings he ever had." "Yes, sir, 

bear a hand." 

Thus far I had escaped all his threats of pun- 
ishment, from my first introduction into the ship. 
I had often applied for more clothes to enable me 
to muster with a clean dress, but had been refused. 
I expected now, according to his threats, that he 
would wreak his vengeance on me by having the 
flesh cut off my back for attempting to have a 
clean dress, when he knew I could not have it 
without venturing some way as I had done. 

While thoughts of the injustice of this matter 
were rapidly passing through my mind, he cried 
out, " Where is that fellow with the rope ? why 
do n't he hurry up here ?" At this instant he was 
heard rushing up from below. The lieutenant 
stopped short and turned to me, saying, " If you 

do n't want one of the floggings you ever 

had, do you run." I looked at him to see if he 
was in earnest. The under oflScer, who seemed to 
feel the injustice of my case, repeated, "Run !" 
The lieutenant cried to the man with the rope, 
" Give it to him !" " Aye, aye, sir." I bounded 
forward, and by the time he reached the head of 
the ship, I was over the bow, getting a position to 
receive him near down by the water, on the ship's 
bobstays. He saw at a glance it would require 
his utmost skill to perform his pleasing task there. 
He therefore commanded me to come up to him. 
"No," said I, "if you want me, come here." 

In this position, the Devil, the enemy of all 
righteousness, tempted me to seek a summary re- 
dress of my grievances, viz., if he followed me 
and persisted in inflicting on me the threat- 
ened punishment, to grasp him and plunge into 
the water. Of the many that stood above look- 
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ing on, none spake to me, that I remember, but 
my pursuer. To the best of my memory, I re- 
mained in this position more than an hour. To 
the wonder of myself and others, the lieutenant 
issued no orders respecting me, neither questioned 
me afterward, only the next morning I learned 
that I was numbered with the black-list men for 
about six months. Thanks to the Father of all 
mercies for delivering me from premeditated de- 
struction by his overruling providence in that 
trying hour. 

Ships belonging to the blockading squadron in 
the Mediterranean Sea, were generally relieved 
and returned to England at the expiration of three 
years ; then the sailors were paid their wages, 
and twenty-four hours' liberty given them to spend 
their money on shore. As the Rodney was now 
on her third year out, my strong hope of freedom 
from the British yoke would often cheer me while 
looking forward to that one day's liberty, in the 
which I was resolving to put forth every energy 
of my being to gain my freedom. About this time 
the fleet encountered a most dreadful storm in the 
gulf of Lyons. For awhile it was doubted whether 
any of us would ever see the rising of another sun. 
These huge ships would rise like mountains on the 
top of the coming sea, and suddenly tumble again 
into the trough of the same, with such a dreadful 
crash that it seemed almost impossible they could 
ever rise again. They became unmanageable, and 
the mariners were at their wit's end. See the 
Psalmist's description, Ps. cvii, 23-30. 

On our arrival at Port Mahon, in the Island of 
Minorca, ten ships were reported much damaged. 
The Rodney was so badly damaged that the com- 
mander was ordered to get her ready to proceed 
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to England. Joyful sound to us all ! ^^ Home- 
ward bound! Twenty-four hours' liberty!'* was 
the joyous sound. All hearts glad. One evening 
after dark, just before the Rodney's departure for 
England, some fifty of us were called out by name 
and ordered to get our baggage ready and get into 
the boats. "What's the matter? Where are 
we going?" "On board the Swiftshore, 74." 
" What, that ship that has just arrived for a three 
year%' station ?'* " Yes." A sad disappointment 
indeed ; but what was still worse, I began to learn 
that I was doomed to drag out a miserable exist- 
ente in the British navy. Once more I was among 
strangers, but well known as one who had at- 
tempted to escape from the service of Eang 
George III. 
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The Swiftshore was soon under way for her sta- 
tion off Toulon. A few days after we sailed, a 
friend of my father's arrived from the United 
States, bringing documents to prove my citizenship, 
and a demand for my release from the British 
Government. 

One of the most prominent causes of our last 
war with England, in 1812, was her oppressive 

Ulli or Bates. 4 
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«nd unjust acts in impressing American seamen 
on sea or land, wherever they could be found. 
This was denied by one political party in the 
United States. The British government also con- 
tinued to deny the fact, and regard the passports 
or protection of American citizens of but little im- 
portance. Such ptoofs of American citizenship 
were required by them as were not very readily 
obtained. Hence their continued acts of aggres- 
sion until the war. Another additional and griev- 
ous act was, that all letters to friends were re- 
quired to be examined by the first lieutenant before 
leaving the ship. By accident I found one of 
mine torn and thrown aside, hence the impossibil- 
ity of my parents learning even that I was among 
the living. With as genuine a protection as 
could be obtained from the collector of the custom 
house at New York, I nevertheless was passed oflF 
for an Irishman, because an Irish ofiicer declared 
that my parents lived in Belfast, Ireland. 

Previous to the war of 1812, one of my letters 
reached my father. He wrote to the President of 
the United States (Mr. Madison), presenting him 
with the facts in my case, and for proof of his 
own citizenship referred him to the archives in the 
War Department for his commissions returned and 
deposited there after his services closed with the 
Bevolutionary war. The President's reply and 
documents were satisfactory. Gen. Brooks, then 
Governor of Massachusetts, who was intimately 
acquainted with my father as a captain under his 
immediate command in the Bevolutionary w&r, 
Mlded to the foregoing another strong document. 

Capt. C. Delano, townsman and friend of my 
father, preparing for a voyage to Minorca, in the 
Mediterranean, generously offered his services as 
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bearer of the above-named documents, and so 
sanguine was he that no other proof would be re- 
quired, that he really expected to bring me with 
him on his return voyage. 

On his arrival at port Mahon, he was rejoiced 
to learn that the Rodney, 74, was in port. As he 
approached the R. in his boat, he was asked what 
he wanted. He said he wished to see a young 
man by the name of Joseph Bates. The lieuten- 
ant forbid his coming alongside. Finally one of 
the under officers, a friend of mine, informed him 
that I had been transferred to the Swiftshore, 74, 
and that she had sailed to join the British fleet off 
Toulon. Capt. D. then presented my documents 
to the United States consul, Tvho transmitted 
them to Sir Edward Pelew, the commander-in-chief 
of the squadron. On the arrival of the mail, I 
received a letter from Capt. D., informing me of 
his arrival, and visit to the B., his disappoint- 
ment, and what he had done, and of the anxiety 
of my parents. I think this was the first intelh- 
gence from home for over three years. 

I was told that the captain had sent for me to 
see him on the quarter-deck. I saw that he was 
surrounded by signal men and officers, replying by 
signal flags to the admiral's ship which was some 
distance from us. Said the captain, ^^ Is your 
name Joseph Bates ?*' " Yes sir.'* " Are you an 
American r' "Yes sir." "To what part of 
America do you belong?" "New Bedford, in 
Massachusetts, sir." Said he, " The admiral is' 
inquiring to know if you are on board this ship. 
He will probably send for you," or something of 
the like import. "You may go below." The 
news spread throughout the ship that Bates was 
sm American, and his government had demanded 
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his release, and the commander-in-chief was sig- 
nalizing our ship about it, &c. What a lucky 
fellow he was, &ic. 

Weeks and months rolled away, however, and 
nothing but anxious suspense and uncertainty in 
my case, till at length I received another letter 
from Capt. D. informing me that my case was still 
hanging in uncertainty, and it was probable war 
had commenced, and he was obliged to leave, and if 
I could not obtain an honorable discharge, I had 
better become a prisoner of war. 

It was now the fall of 1812. On our arrival at 
port Mahon to winter, the British consul sent me 
what money I then needed, saying that it was 
Capt. D.'s request that he should furnish me with 
money and clothing while I needed. Owing to 
sickness in the fleet, it was ordered that each ^ 
ship's company should have 24 hours' liberty on 
shore. I improved this opportunity to call at the 
offices of the British and American consuls. The 
former furnished me with some more money. The 
latter said that the admiral had done nothing in 
my case, and now it was too late, for it was ascer- 
tained that war was declared between the United 
States and Great Britain. 

There were about two hundred Americans on 
board the ships in our squadron, and twenty-two 
on board the Swiftshore. We had ventured sev- 
eral times to say what we ought to do, but the 
result appeared to some very doubtful. At last 
some six of us united and walked to the quarter- 
deck with our hats in hand, and thus addressed 
the first lieutenant : 

*' We understand, sir, that war has commenced 
between Great Britain and the United States, 
and we do not wish to be found fighting against 
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our own country ; therefore it is our wish to be- 
come prisoners of war." "Go below," said he. 
At dinner hour all the Americans were ordered 
between the pumps, and not permitted to associate 
with the crew. Our scanty allowance was ordereft 
to be reduced one third, and no strong drink. 
This we felt we could endure, and were not a little 
comforted that we had made one effectual change, 
and the next would most likely free us from the 
British navy. 

From our ship the work spread, until about all 
the Americans in the fleet became prisoners of 
war. During eight dreary months we were thus 
retained, and frequently called upon the quarter- 
deck and harangued, and urged to enter the British 
nary. I had already suffered on for thirty months 
an unwilling subject ; I was therefore fully de- 
cided not to listen to any proposal they could 
make. 

A few months after our becoming prisoners of 
war, our lookout ships appeared off the harbor, 
and signalized that the French fleet (which we 
were attempting to blockade) were all out and 
making the best of their way down the Mediterra- 
nean. With this startling information orders were 
immediately issued for all the squadron to be 
ready to proceed in pursuit of them at an early 
hour in the morning. The most of the night was 
spent preparing for this expected onset. The 
prisoners were invited to assist. I alone refused 
to aid or assist in any way whatever, it being un- 
justifiable except when forced to do so. 

In the morning the whole fleet was sailing out 
of the harbor in line of battle. Gunners were 
ordered to double-shot the guns, and clear away for 
action. The first lieutenant was passing by where 
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I stood reading the Life of Nelson. (One of the 
library books.) " Take up that hammock, sir, and 
carry it on deck," said he. I looked off from the 
book and said, "It's not mine, sir." "Take it 
u]p.*' "It's not mine, sir." He cursed me for a 
scoundrel, snatched the book from me, and dashed 
it out of the gun-port, and struck me down with 
his fist. As soon as I got up, said he, " Take 
that hammock [some one s bed and blankets lashed 
up] on deck." '^ I shall not do it, air! I am a 
prisoner of war, and hope you will treat me as 

such." "Yes, you Yankee scoundrel, I 

will. Here," said he to two under officers, " take 
that hammock and lash it on to that fellow's back, 
and make him walk the poop deck twenty-four 
hours." And because I put my hands on them to 
keep them from doing so, and requested them to 
let me alone, he became outrageous, and cried out, 
" Master-at-arms ! take this fellow into the gun- 
room and put him double legs in irons !" " That 
you can do, sir," said I, "but I shall not work." 
** When we come into action I'll have you lashed 
up in the main rigging for a target^ for the French- 
men to fire at !" " That you can do, sir, but I 
hope 70a mil remember that I aik a prisoner 
of war." Another volley of oaths and impreca- 
tions followed, with an inquiry why the master-at- 
arms did not hurry up with t£e irons. The poor 
old man was so dismayed and gallied that he could 
not find them. 

He changed his mind, and ordered him to come 
up and make me a close prisoner in the gun-room, 
and not allow me to come near any one, nor even 
to speak with one of my countrymen. With this 
he hurried up on the upper gun-deck where orders 
were given to throw all the hammocks and bags 
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into the sliip's hold, break down all cabin and 
berth partitions, break up and throw overboard 
all the cow and sheep pens, and clear the deck 
fore and aft for action. Every ship was now in 
its station for battle, rushing across the Mediter- 
ranean for the Turkish shore, watching to see and 
grapple with their deadly foe. 

When all the preparation was made for battle, 
one of my countrymen, in the absence of the mas- 
ter-at-arms, ventured to speak with me through 
the musket gratings of the gun-room, to warn me 
of the perilous position I should be placed in when 
the French fleet hove in sight, unless I submitted, 
and acknowledged myself ready to take my former 
station (second captain of one of the big guns on 
the fore-castle), and fight the Frenchmen, as he and 
the rest of my countrymen were about to do. I 
endeavored to show him how unjustifiable and in- 
inconsistent such a course would be for us as prison- 
ers of war, and assured him that my mind was fully 
and clearly settled to adhere to our position as 
American prisoners of war, notwithstanding the 
perilous position I was to be placed in. 

In the course of a few hours, after the lieuten- 
ant had finished his arrangements for battle, he 
came down into my prison-room. "Well sir," 
said he, " will you take up a hammock when you 
are ordered again ?" I replied that I would take 
one up for any gentleman in the ship. ''You 
would, ha ?*' " Yes sir. " Without inquiring who 
I considered gentleman, he ordered me released. 
My countrymen were somewhat surprised to see 
me so soon a prisoner at large. 

The first lieutenant is next in command to the 
captain, and presides over all the duties of the 
ship during the day, and keeps no watch, whereas 
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all other officers do. As we had not yet seen the 
French fleet, the first lieutenant was aware that 
my case would have to be reported to the captain; 
in which case if I, as an acknowledged prisoner of 
war, belonging to the United States, were allowed 
to answer for myself, his unlawful, abusive, and 
ungentlemanly conduct would come to the cap- 
tain's knowledge. Hence his willingness to release 
me. 

The British fleet continued their course across 
the Mediterranean for the Turkish coast, until they 
were satisfied that the French fleet was not to the 
west of them. They then steered north and east 
(to meet them), until we arrived ofi*the harbor of 
Toulon, where we saw them all snugly moored, and 
dismantled in their old winter quarters ; their offi- 
cers and crews undoubtedly highly gratified that the 
ruse they had practiced had so well effected their 
design, viz., to start the British squadron out of 
their snug winter quarters to hunt for them over 
the Mediterranean sea. They had remantled, and 
sailed out of their harbor, and chased our few 
lookout ships a distance down the Mediterranean, 
and then, unperceived by them, returned and dis- 
mantled again. 

After retaining us as prisoners of war about 
eight months, we, with others that continued to 
refuse all solicitation to rejoin the British service, 
were sent to Gibralter, and from thence to England, 
and finally locked up on board an old sheer-hulk, 
called the Crown Princen, formerly a Danish 74- 
gun ship, a few miles below Chatham dock-yard, 
and seventy miles from London. Here were many 
others of like description, many of them containing 
prisoners. Here about seven hundred prisoners 
were crowded between two decks, and locked up 
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every night, on a scanty allowance of food, and in 
crowded quarters. Cut oflF from all intercourse 
except floating news, a plan was devised to obtain 
a newspaper, which often relieved us in our anx- 
ious, desponding moments, although we had to feel 
the pressing claims of hunger for it. The plan 
was this : One day in each week we were allowed 
salt fish ; this we sold to the contractor for cash, 
and paid out to one of our enemies to smuggle us 
in one of the weekly journals from London. This 
being common stocx, good readers were chosen to 
stand in an elevated position and read aloud. It 
was often interesting and amusing to see the per- 
fect rush to hear every word of American news, 
several voices crying out, " Read that over again, 
we could not hear it distinctly;" and the same 
from another and another quarter. Good news 
from home often cheered us more than our scanty 
allowance of food. If more means had been re- 
quired for the paper, I believe another portion of 
our daily allowance would have been freely offered 
rather than give it up. 

Our daily allowance of bread consisted of coarse, 
brown loaves from the bakery, served out every 
morning. At the commencement of the severe 
cold weather, a quantity of ship biscuit was depos- 
ited on board for our use in case the weather or 
ice should prevent the soft bread from coming 
daily. In the spring, our first lieutenant or com- 
mander, ordered the biscuit to be served out to the 
prisoners, and directed that one-quarter of the 
daily allowance should be deducted, because nine 
ounces of biscuit were equal to twelve ounces of 
soft bread. We utterly refused to receive the bis- 
cuit, or hard bread, unless he would allow us as 
many ounces as he had of the soft. At the close 
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of the day he wished to know again if we would 
receive the bread on his terms. " No ! no !" " Then 
I will keep you below until you comply." Hatch- 
ways unlocked in the morning again. " Will you 
come up for your bread ?" " No !" At noon again, 
" Will you have your meat that is cooked for you ?" 
" No I" " Will you come up for your water ?" " No, 
we will have nothing from you until you serve us 
out our full allowance of bread." To make us com- 
ply the port holes had been closed, thus depriving 
us of light and fresh air. Our president had also 
been called up and conferred with (we had a pres- 
ident and committee of twelve chosen, as we found 
it necessary to keep some kind of order). He told 
the commander that the prisoners would not yield. 
By this time hunger, and the want of water, and 
especially fresh air, had thrown us into a state of 
feverish excitement. Some appeared almost sav- 
age, others endeavored to bear it as well as they 
could. The president was called for again. After 
awhile the port where he messed was thrown open, 
and two officers from the hatchway came down on 
the lower deck and passed to his table, inquiring 
for the president's trunk. "What do yon want 
with it ?" said his friends. " The commander has 
sent us for it" " What for ?" He is going to send 
him on board the next prison ship." " Do you drop 
it! He shall not have it !" By this time the offi- 
cers became alarmed for their safety, and attempted 
to make their escape up the ladder to the hatchway. 
A number of the prisoners, who seemed fired with 
desperation, stopped them, and declared on the 
peril of their lives that they should go no further 
until the president was permitted to come down. 
Other port holes were now thrown open, and the 
commander appeared at one of them, demand- 
ing the release of his officers. The reply from within 
was, " When you release our president we will re- 
lease your officers." " K you do not release them," 
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said the commander, *' I will open these ports [all 
of them grated with heavy bars of iron,] and fire in 
upon you." " Fire away !" was the cry from within, 
" we may as well die this way as by famine ; but, 
mark, if you kill one prisoner we wiU have two for 
one as long as they last." His officers now began 
to beg him most pitifully not to fire, "for if you do," 
said they, " they will kill us ; they stand here around 
us with tiieir knives open, declaring if we stir one 
foot they will take our lives.'' 
The president being permitted to come to the 

Eort, begged his countrymen to shed no blood on 
is account, for he did not desire to remain on board 
the ship any longer, and he entreated that for his 
sake the officers be released. The officers were 
then released. 

Double-plank bulkheads at each end of our prison 
rooms, with musket holes in them to fire in upon 
us if necessary, separated us from the officers, sail- 
ors and soldiers. Again we were asked if we would 
receive our allowance of bread. "No.'' Some 
threats were thrown out by the prisoners that he 
would hear from us before morning. About ten 
o'clock at night, when all were quiet but the guard 
and watch on deck, a torch-light was got up by 
setting some soap grease on fire in tin pans. By 
the aid of this light, a heavy oak stanchion was 
taken down, which served us for a battering-ram. 
Then, with our large, empty, tin water cans for 
drums, and tin pails, kettles, pans, pots, and spoons 
for drum-sticks, and whatever would make a stun- 
ning noise, the torch-lights and battering-ram moved 
onward to the after bulkhead that separated us from 
the commander and his officers, soldiers and their 
families. For a few moments the ram was applied 
with power, and so successfully that consternation 
seized the sleepers, and they fled, crying for help, 
declaring that the prisoners were breaking through 
upon them. Without stopping for them to rally 
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and fire in upon us, a rush was made for the forward 
bulkhead, where a portion of the ship's company, 
with their families, lited. The application of the 
battering-ram was quite as successful here, so that 
all our enemies were now as wide awake as their 
hungry, starving prisoners, devising the best means 
for their defense. Here our torch-lights went out, 
leaving us in total darkness in the midst of our so- 
far-successful operations. We grouped together in 
huddles, to sleep, if our enemies would allow us, 
until another day should dawn to enable us to use 
our little remaining strength in obtaining, if possi- 
ble, our full allowance of bread and water. 

The welcome fresh air and morning light came 
suddenly upon us by an order from the com- 
mander to open our port-holes, unbar the hatch- 
ways, and call the prisoners up to get their bread. 
In a few moments it was clearly understood that 
our enemies had capitulated by yielding to our 
terms, and were now ready to make peace by serv- 
ing us with our full allowance of bread. 

While one from each mess of ten was up get- 
ting their three days' allowance of brown loaves, 
others were up to the tank filling their tin cans 
with water, so that in a short space of time, a 
great and wonderful change had taken place in 
our midst. On most amicable terms of peace with 
all our keepers, grouped in messes of ten, with 
three days* allowance of bread, and cans filled with 
water, we ate and drank, laughed and shouted im- 
moderately over our great feast and vanquished 
foe. The wonder was that we did not kill ourselves 
with over-eating and drinking. 

The commissary, on hearing the state of things 
in our midst, sent orders from the shore to the 
commander, to serve out our bread forthwith. 
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Gutting a Hole through the Ship-— Perilous Adventure 
of a Narragansett Indian — Hole Finished — Eight- 
een Prisoners Escapd — Singular Device to Keep the 
Number Good — Drovming Man Saved — Night Sig- 
nals for Relief- — Another Hole Gut and Discovered 
— Letter from the Escaped Prisoners — U. S. Gov- 
emment Glothe their Prisoners — Prisoners Sent to 
Dartmoor — Gheering News of Peace. 

Our keepers were in the habit of examining the 
inside of our prison every evening before we were 
ordered up to be counted down, to ascertain 
whether we were cutting through the ship to gain 
our liberty. We observed that they seldom stop- 
ped at a certain place on the lower deck, but 
passed it with a slight examination. On examin- 
ing this place, a number of us decided to cut a hole 
here if we could effect it without detection by the 
soldier who was stationed but a few inches above 
where we must come out, and yet have room above 
water. 

Having nothing better than a common table- 
knife fitted with teeth, after some time, we sawed 
out a heavy three-inch oak plank, which afterward 
served us successfully for a cover when our keep- 
ers were approaching. We now began to demol- 
ish a very heavy oak timber, splinter by splinter. 
Even this had to be done with great caution, that 
the soldier might not hear us on the outside. 
While one was at work in his turn, some others 
were watching, that our keepers should not ap- 
proach and find the hole uncovered. About forty 
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were engaged in this work. Before the heavy 
timber was splintered out, one of our number ob- 
tained the cook's iron poker. This was a great 
help to pry oflF small splinters around the heavy 
iron bolts. In this way, after laboring between 
thirty and forty days, we reached the copper on 
the ship's bottom, some two to three feet from the 
top of our cover, on an angle of about 25° down- 
ward. By working the poker through the copper, 
on the upper side of the hole, we learned to our 
joy that it came out beneath the stage where the 
soilder stood. Then on opening the lower side of 
the hole, the water flowed in some, but not in suf- 
ficient quantities to sink the ship for some time, 
unless by change of wind and weather, she became 
more unsteady in her motion, and rolled the hole 
under water, in which case we should doubtless 
have been left to share her fate. The commander 
had, before this, stated that if by any means the 
ship caught fire from our lights in the night, he 
would throw the keys of our hatchways overboard, 
and leave the ship and us to burn and perish to- 
gether. Hence we had chosen officers to extin- 
guish every light at 10 p. m. 

Sunday afternoon, while I was at work in my 
turn, enlarging the hole in the copper, a shout of 
hundreds of voices from the outside so alarmed me 
for fear that we were discovered, that in my hurry 
to cover up the hole, the poker slipped from my 
hands, through the hole, into the sea. The hole 
covered, we made our way with the rushing crowd, 
up the long stairway to the upper deck, to learn 
the cause of the shouting. The circumstances 
were these : Another ship like our own, containing 
American prisoners, was moored about one-eighth 
of a mile from us. People from the country, in their 
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boats, were visiting the prison ships, as was their 
custom on Sundays, to see what looking creatures 
American prisoners were. Soldiers with loaded 
muskets, about twenty feet apart, on the lower and 
upper stages outside of the ship, were guarding the 
prisoners' escape. One of the countrymen's boats, 
rowed by one man, lay fastened to the lower stage, 
at the foot of the main gangway ladder, where also 
one of these soldiers was on guard. A tall, athletic, 
Narragansett Indian, who, like the rest of his 
countrymen, was ready to risk his life for liberty, 
caught sight of the boat, and watching the English 
officers who were walking the quarter-deck, as 
they turned their backs to walk aft, he bolted down 
the gangway ladder, clinched the soldier, musket 
and all, and crowded him under the thwarts, 
cleared the boat, grasped the two oars, and with 
the man (who most likely would have shot him be- 
fore he could clear himself) under his feet, he 
shaped his course for the opposite, unguarded 
shore, about two miles distant ! 

The soldiers, seeing their comrade, with all his 
ammunition, snatched from his post, and stowed 
away in such a summary manner, and moving out 
of their sight like a streak over the water, by the 
giant power of this North- American Indian, were 
either so stunned with amazement at the scene be- 
fore them, or it may be with fear of another In- 
dian after them, that they failed to .hit him with 
their shot. Well-manned boats, with sailors and 
soldiers, were soon dashing after him, firing and 
hallooing to bring him to ; all of which seemed 
only to animate and nerve him to ply his oars with 
herculean strength. 

When his fellow-prisoners saw him moving away 
from his pursuers in such a giant-like manner, 
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they shouted, and gave him three cheers. The 
prisoners on board our ship followed with three 
more. This was the noise which I had heard 
while w^orking at the hole. The oflBicers were so 
exasperated at this, that they declared if we did 
not cease this cheering and noise they would lock 
us down below. We therefore stifled our voices, 
that we might be permitted to see the poor Indian 
make his escape. 

Before reaching the shore, his pursuers gained 
on him so that they shot him in his arm (as we 
were told), which made it difficult to ply the oar ; 
nevertheless he reached the shore, sprang from the 
boat, and cleared himself from all his pursuers, 
and was soon out of the reach of all their musket 
balls. Rising to our sight upon an inclined plane, 
he rushed on, bounding over hedges and ditches 
like a chased deer, and, without doubt, would have 
been out of sight of his pursuers in a few hours, 
and gained his liberty, had not the people in the 
country rushed upon him from various quarters, 
and delivered him up to his pursuers, who brought 
him back, and for some days locked him up in the 
dungeon. Poor Indian ! he deserved a better fate. 

The prisoners now understood that the hole was 
completed, and a great many were preparing to 
make their escape. The committee men decided 
that those who had labored to cut the hole should 
have the privilege of going first. They also se- 
lected four judicious and careful men, who could 
not swim, to take charge of the hole, and help all 
out that wished to go. 

With some difficulty, we at length obtained 
some tarred canvas, with which we made ourselves 
small bags, just large enough to pack our jacket, 
shirt and shoes in, then a stout string about ten 
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feet long fastened to the end, and the other end 
made with a loop to pass around the neck. With 
hat and pants on, and bag in one hand, and the 
other fast hold of our fellow, we took our rank 
and file for a desperate effort for liberty. At the 
given signal (10 p. uX every light was extin- 
guished, and the men Dound for liberty were in 
their stations. 

Soldiers,, as already described, above and below, 
were on guard all around the ship with loaded mus- 
kets. Our landing-place, if we reached it, was about 
half a mile distant, with a continued line of sol- 
diers just above high-water mark. The heads of 
those who passed out, came onlj a few inches from 
the soldiers' feet, i. e,j a gratmg stage between. 

A company of good singers stationed themselves 
at the after port-hole where the soldier stood that 
was next to the one over the hole. Their inter- 
esting sailor and war songs took the attention of 
the two soldiers some, and a glass of strong drink 
now and then drew them to the port-hole, while 
those inside made believe drink. While this was 
working, the committee were putting the prisoners 
through feet foremost, and as their bag string be- 
gan to draw, they slipped that out also, being thus 
assured that they were shaping their course for 
the shore. In the mean time, when the ship's 
bell was struck, denoting the lapse of another half 
hour, the soldier's loud cry would resound, "All's 
well !" The soldier that troubled us the most, 
would take his station over the hole, and shout, 
** All's well !" Then when he stepped forward to 
hear the sailors' song, the committee would put a 
few more through, and he would step back and cry 
again, "All's well!" It surely was most cheer- 
ing to our friends while struggling for liberty in 
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the watery element, to hear behind and before 
them the peace-and-safety cry, " All's well ! 

Midnight came; the watch was changed, the 
cheering music had ceased. The stillness that 
reigned without and within, retarded our work. 
At length it was whispered along the ranks that 
the few that had passed out during the stillness, 
had caused great uneasiness with the soldiers, 
and they judged it best for no more to attempt to 
leave for fear of detection. It was also near day- 
light, and we had better retire quietly to our ham- 
mocks. 

Edmond Allen and myself, of New Bedford, 
covenanted to go, and keep together. We had 
been hold of each other during the night, and had 
advanced near the hole when it was thought best 
for no more to go. In the morning the cover was 
off, and E. A. was among the missing. 

The committee reported seventeen, and E. A. 
made eighteen, that had passed out during the 
night. 

The prisoners were greatly elated at the last 
night's successful movement, and took measures 
to keep the hole undiscovered for another attempt 
at 10 p. M. 

We were confined between two decks, with no 
communication after we were counted down at 
night and locked up. During the day some tools 
were obtained, and a scuttle was cut through the 
upper deck, and covered up undiscovered. Word 
was then circulated among the prisoners to go up 
from the upper deck as soon as the soldiers or- 
dered the prisoners up to be counted down for the 
night. But those on the lower deck were to move 
tardily, so that those on the upper deck might be 
counted down before the lower deck was cleared. 
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This was done, and eighteen that had just been 
counted, slipped through the scuttle unperceived 
by the soldiers, mingled with the crowd up the 
lower-deck ladder, and were counted over again. 
At 10 p. M., the lights were again extinguished, 
and the ranks formed for another attempt to es- 
cape. 

On taking our stations at 10 p. m., it was whis- 
pered along our ranks that two men not of our 
number were waiting at the hole, insisting that 
they would go first or they would raise a cry and 
prevent any one from going. They had been 
drinking, and would not be reasoned with. It 
was finally settled to let them go. The first was 
put through very quietly, saying to his drunken 
companion, " I will hold on to the ship's rudder- 
rings until you come." The second man, being 
not much of a swimmer, sank like a log, and rose up 
under the stage, splashing and struggling for life. 
Said the sol<Uer to his next companion, ^^ Here's 
a porpoise." "Put your bayonet into him," 
replied he. "I will," said the first, "if he comes 
up again." We were by this time all listening with 
almost breathless attention, fearing our chance for 
liberty was about gone. Up he came again. We 
heard the rush, and then the cry, " Don't kill me ! 
I'm a prisoner." "Prisoner? prisoner? where 
did you come from?" "Out of a hole in the 
ship. The soldier cried, "Here's a prisoner 
overboard! Prisoners are getting out of the 
ship !" " Prisoners are getting out of the ship !" 
was the quick response of all the watchmen. All 
hands came rushing on the deck. In a few mo- 
ments our vigilant commander, came running from 
his bed, frantically inquiring, " Where ? ' and 
hearing the sound outside, he rushed down the 
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aceommodation ladder, crying cmt, "How many 
have gone?" One of the prisoners, who felt dis- 
posed to quicken oar chief captain's speed, pnt 
his face to the grating hole, and cried out, " About 
forty, I guess* 

In quick succession, the night signals of dis- 
tress brought well-manned boats to pick them 
up. " Where shall we pull ?" " Here, there, all 
around." " Do you find any ?" " No sir, no sir." 

Orders were now given to land a body of men, 
and surround Gelingham forest, where they sup- 
posed the "forty" must have escaped, explore it 
m the morning, and take them on board. We 
were much amused to see what full credit the com- 
mander gave to the prisoner's "guess." 

After making these arrangements, they got the 
drowning man on deck, and demanded of him to 
state the facts ; but he was so far gone with the 
large draughts of salt water which he had swal- 
lowed, somewhat mixed up with his rum, and the 
dreadful fear of being harpooned with a soldier's 
bayonet, that he failed to satisfy them, only that 
there was a hole in the ship, from which he passed 
out. One of the boats at length found it, pushed 
a long iron rod inside, and remained there watch- 
k^guntil morning. 

When we were permitted to come on deck in 
the morning, poor Johnson was lying, tied to a 
stake floating m the water, near the beach. All 
that we could learn was, that the string of his 
bag was fast around his left vrrist, below which his 
hand was nearly cut off. Some of his friends knew 
that he had a sharp knife in the pocket of his pants, 
which was missing when found floating near the 
shore. Fastening his bag on his wrist instead of 
his neck, was doubtless a great hindrance to his 
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getting sway from the boats. In attempting to 
cut this string, we supposed he cut his wrist^ and 
thus bled to death by the time he reached the 
shore. 

We were kept on deck all day, without food, 
mustered by name, and strictly examined, to see 
if we answered to our original descriptions. When 
it was clearly ascertained that eighteen living men 
had escaped the night previous to the discovery of 
the hole, and the full number of prisoners still re- 
ported on board, the British officers were arrested 
for making a false report, but released again on 
our president's declaring how the affair was man- 
aged. 

The following day, the king's carpenters, from 
Chatham, were sent on board with their tools and 
a heavy stick of timber to plug up the hole. While 
they were busy, cutting and pounding in our midst, 
some of the prisoners picked up a few of their 
loose to(ds and began, the opposite side of the 
ship, to cut out another hole, equally as good as 
the first, and finished it before the carpenters had 
elosed up the other. The soldiers outside ascribed 
the noise to the king's carpenters. 

That night a number of us stationed ourselves 
at this hole to watch for an opportunity to escape, 
and remained there until about four o'clock in the 
morning. The copper being cut off in a great 
hurry, ragged and sharp points were left. To pre- 
vent these points from mangling our flesh, we fas- 
tened a woolen blanket to the lower side to slip 
out on. Besides the vigilant guard, a boat was 
pulling around the ship during tne night, with one 
man in the centre, sounding the side of the ship, 
under the lower stage, with a long iron rod. The 
rod continued to stnke on each side of the hole 
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during the night, hut failed to find the place they 
were punching for. 

Before daylight, one of our numher ventured to 
slip out, just after the boat passed, to ascertain 
whether the night was light, or dark enough to 
escape detection by swimming astern of the ship 
before the boat could get round. After pulling 
him in, he said the night was clear, and he could 
see a great distance on the water. We therefore 
concluded to wait until the following night. By 
negligence of our committee, the blanket was left 
with the end floating in the water. This was dis- 
covered by the boatmen soon after daylight. 
"Here's another hole on this side of the ship!" 
and in came the iron rod, blasting all our hopes of es- 
cape from this quarter. To repair these damages, a 
portion of food was deducted from our daily allow- 
ance, and continued for some time. 

Our boasting commander began to be sorely 
troubled for the safety of himself and family. It 
seemed almost certain that these audacious, daring 
Yankees would yet sink their prison-ships or gain 
their liberty. I was told that he declared he 
would sooner take charge of six thousand French 
prisoners than six hundred Yankees. 

After all their search for the eighteen who had 
escaped, a letter came from London, directed to 
the commander of the Crown Princen prison-ship, 
informing him of the happy escape of every one of 
them, and of their safe travel, seventy miles, to 
the city of London ; and that it would be useless 
for him to trouble himself about them, for they 
were on the eve of sailing on a foreign voyage. 
They gave him to understand that they should re- 
member his unkind treatment. 

From this, the British government began to talk 
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of sending us all to Dartmoor prison, a dreary 
waste some fifteen miles inland from Old Plymouth 
harbor, where we should find some trouble in get- 
ting outside the massy stone walls and dungeons 
that were so strongly fortified. 

In 1814 the American prisoners continued to 
pour in from Halifax, the West India Islands, and 
other parts of the world. Their state was misera- 
ble indeed for want of proper and decent clothing, 
especially the soldiers. It was distressing to see 
them in their tattered rags, many of them having 
their dirty woolen blanket wrapped around them 
to shield them from the cold storms. Statements 
were sent to the United States, which at length 
aroused the government to take measures to pro- 
vide their prisoners with suitable clothing. 

Mr. Beasley, acting agent for the United States 
in London, was empowered to attend to this mat- 
ter for his sufiering countrymen. He sent a Lon- 
don Jew with his boxes of ready made or basted 
clothing, and a stripling of a clerk to deal them 
out to us according to his judgment ; so that some 
who were not needy got supplied with a whole suit, 
while others were turned away, who were much in 
want. The prisoners remonstrated with Mr. B. 
by letter, but he justified his agent, and paid lit- 
tle or no attention to our grievances. 

After remaining a prisoner over a year, the 
British government condescended to pay us our 
small pittance of wages, which enabled me to fur- 
nish myself with clothing and some extra food as 
long as it lasted. My father was favored with an 
opportunity to send to an agent in London to fur- 
nish me with means from time to time. The agent 
sent me twenty dollars, which were most gladly 
received. Soon after this the American prisoners 
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were sent off to Dartmoor, and I heard no more 
from him. 

It was in the summer of 1814, that we were 
sent in large drafts by sea to Plymouth, and from 
thence to Dartmoor. Soon we numbered, as we 
were told, six thousand; The double stone walls, 
about fourteen feet high, broad enough for hun- 
dreds of soldiers to walk on guard, formed a half 
moon, with three separate yards containing seven 
massy stone buildings, capable of holding from fif«> 
teen to eighteen hundred men each. The center 
one was appropriated to the colored prisoners. 

These buildings were located on the slope of a 
hill, fronting the east, affording us a prospect of 
the rising sun ; but it was shut out from our view 
long before sunset. A large number of similar 
buildings lay above us, on the west, separated by 
heavy iron palings, occupied for barracks, store 
and dwdling houses for our keepers, and a hospi- 
taL On these three sides, one of the most dreaij 
wastes, studded with ledges of rocks and low 
shrubs, met our view, as far as the eye could 
reacL Surely, it was rightly named Dartmoor^ 

The prisons were three story, with a flight of 
stone steps at each end, open in the center. There 
was one iron-grated port-hole on each gable end. 
We were guarded by a barrack of six hundred sol- 
diers, counted out in the morning, and driven in 
at sunset. It was quite a sight, when the sun shone, 
to see those who desired to keep themselves de- 
cent, seated in groups about the ya.rd, clearing 
their blankets and beds from vermin. On hearing 
of a fresh arrival, the prisoners would crowd up to 
the gates, and make a lane for all to pass through ; 
and as &ey passed along, some of them would reo* 
ognise their friends* ^^ Halloo! fiam. Whore 
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did yon <5ome from?" " Marblehead." "Any 
more left?** "No; I was the last one." And 
in this way all were recognized. It was often 
stated that nearly all the Marblehead sailors were 
prisoners. 

During the winter, agent Beasley's men ap- 
peared again to supply us with clothing, which 
was done much more to our satisfaction. 

Religious meetings were held in the colored 
prison about every Sunday, and some professed to 
be converted, and were baptized in a small pool of 
water in the yard, supplied from a reservoir on 
the hill, which was generally used by the prison- 
ers in washing their clothes. 

December, 1814, brought us the cheering intel- 
ligence that a treaty of peace between the United 
States and Great Britain was signed by the Flen- 
motentiaries at Ghent, on the continent of Europe. 
Those who were never doomed to imprisonment in 
this dark and most drearv spot can appreciate 
nothing respecting our feelmgs. Yet we were held 
in suspense while a frigate was dispatched across 
the ocean to obtain President Madison's signature. 
In February, 1816, she returned with the treaty 
ratified. Shoutings of rapturous joy rang through 
<mr gloomy dmigeonB, rach as most liEely wiU 
never be heard there again. What ! about to be 
liberated, go to our native country, and gather 
around the paternal fireside once more? Yes, 
this hope was in us, and it seemed sometimes as 
though we were almost there. 

It was supposed that there were about two hun-* 
dred of us in Dartmoor who came there from the 
British navy. This was a tacit acknowledgment 
on their part, of our impressment. Some of these 
had served them from twenty to thirty yeara. As 
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we had not taken up arms against them, we sent 
up a respectful petition to the British Parliament, 
asking a mitigation of our sufferings, or an honor- 
able release. This was strongly objected to by 
the noble lords, on the ground that they had 
trained us in their naval tactics, and if we were 
liberated before the close of the war, we would, as 
a matter of course, enter the United States navy, 
and teach them how we learned to fight. That, 
said they, will be putting sticks into their hands, 
wherewith to break our beads. 



Suhterrcmean Passage — A Traitor — Ratification of 
Peace — American Consul Hung in Effigy — Bread 
Withheld for Two Days — Prisoners DemarA and Ob- 
tain their Bread — Inhuman Massacre of Prisoners 
— English Soldier Liberated— Court of Inquiry — 
Arrival of a Cartel — Liberated from Prison — Dis- 
jpilay of Flags Respecting the Massacre, 

About this time the prisoners in one of the 
prisons had commenced the herculean task of 
opening a subterranean passage to the outside of 
the prison walls, to obtain their liberty. To ac- 
complish this, one of the large, heavy flagging 
stones on the ground floor was raised, and the 
work begun of scratching the dirt into small bags, 
and packing it snugly away under the flight of 
stone steps which reached up to the third loft, 
planked up on the back side. To effect this, one 
of the planks had to be removed, but carefully re- 
placed, and also the flagging stone, before morn- 
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ing, subject to the critical inspection of the turn* 
keys after all the prisoners were counted out. 

The length of the passage from under the foun- 
dation of the prison to the first wall across the 
prison-yard (as near as I can remember,) was 
about one hundred feet ; from thence to the outer 
wall about twenty feet more. These walls, we 
were told, were fourteen feet high, and two feet 
below the surface of the earth ; broad enough for 
the soldiers on guard to pass and re-pass on the 
top. 

A friend of mine, Capt. L. Wood, of Fairhaven, 
Mass., who lived in this prison, with whom I had 
frequent intercourse, informed me about the work, 
and how difficult it was to enter that stifled hole 
after they had progressed some distance, and re- 
turn with a small bag of dirt. Said he, " Their 
faces are almost black, and they are nearly ex- 
hausted for want of breath;" but still another 
would rush onward, and presently return with a 
full bag. In this manner they continued their 
night work, undiscovered, until they reached and 
dug under the foundation of the first, and the sec- 
ond, or outer wall. Many now prepared them- 
selves with knives and such deadly weapons as 
they could defend themselves with, determined to 
fight their way at the risk of their lives, to the 
sea coast, and seize on the first vessel or boats, 
and steer for the coast of France. 

Before they broke the ground outside of the 
outer wall for as many as desired to pass out, one 
following the other in the darkness of the night, 
one of the prisoners, being acquainted with their 
proceedings, informed on them. Suddenly armed 
soldiers and officers came into the prison-yard 
with their informer in their midst, who pointed to 
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the place over the dark passive, which they soon 
broke in, and thus in a few moments it was filled 
with stones and dirt from the stone-paved yard, 
and the traitor earefnllj conveyed oat under guard 
for fear the prisoners would seize him and tear him 
in pieces. " What is his name ?" " Who is he ?" 
" What State does he belong to ?* ' was the inquiry. 
Those who knew him replied that he belonged to 
New Hampshire. The governor gave him his lib- 
erty, and we heard no more about him. 

On the arrival of the frigate from the United 
States, bringing the ratified treaty of peace be- 
tween us and Great Britain, we learned that Mr. 
Beasly had resumed his functions as United States 
consul in London, and was instructed by our gov- 
ernment to procure suitable ships to convey the 
American prisoners from England to the United 
States. After waiting a suitable time, Mr. B. was 
addressed in behalf of the Dartmoor prisoners, to 
know why the ships did not come. His reply was 
very unsatisfactory. Again we expressed our sur- 
prise at his seeming neglect of us, when nearly 
two months had expired since the treaty of peace 
was ratified, and no relaxtion of our sufferings. 
His reply was far from relieving us. At length 
the prisoners became so exasperated at his willful 
neglect of them, that they erected a gallows in the 
prison-yard, and hun^ and then burned Mr. B. in 
effigy. As the English periodicals began to her- 
ald this matter, Mr. B. began to waS:e up and 
expostulate with us for daring to take such liber- 
ties with his character. We gave him to under- 
stand that he was instructed to relieve and release 
us from imprisonment, and we were still waiting 
for the event. 

Our governor, who bore a commission as post 
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captain in the British nayy, also undertook to take 
advantage of us, by ordering that the prisoners 
consume the hard ship-bread, that had been stored 
for them in the winter, in case soft bread could 
not be procured. This was not objected to, pro- 
vided thej gave us as many ounces of hard as we 
had been receiving of the soft bread. This gov- 
ernor Shortland objected to, and said we should 
not have so much by one-third. This was what 
the commander of the prison-ship attempted to do 
with us the year before, and failed, as we have be- 
fore shown. We unhesitatingly objected to Gov- 
ernor S.'s proposals. He said we should have that 
or none. We claimed our full allowance or none. 
We continued thus two days without bread, with a 
threat if we did not yield, our water would be with- 
held also. 

It was now the fourth of April, 1815. Gov- 
ernor S. left the depot that day on a visit for a 
few days, thinking that probably by the time he 
returned we should be hungry enough to accede to 
his terms. But before sunset, or the time came 
for turning us in to be locked up for another dis- 
mal night, a great portion of the prisoners were 
becoming so exasperated with their down-trodden 
and starving condition, that when the soldiers and 
turnkeys came to order us in to be locked up, we 
refused to obey, ufitil they gave us our bread. 
**Go into your prisons!" they cried. **No, we 
will not until we get our bread !" Soldiers were 
called to arms, and with their colonel and second 
in command, arranged above the great iron gate- 
way, above the great public square containing the 
hospital and store-houses where our bread was 
stored. On the lower side of this square was an- 
other iron fence and locked-up iron gateway, which 
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was the line of demarkation between us and our 
keepers. Here was a narrow pass-way of about 
ten feet wide and thirty long, where all the pris- 
oners, when out of their prisons, were continually 
passing and re-passing into yards Nos. 1, 4 and 7, 
containing the seven prison-houses prepared to ac- 
commodate about ten thousand prisoners. 

About dark the excitement had become general 
on both sides, and the narrow passway became so 
crowded that it was difficult to pass. The pressure 
at length became so heavy that the lock of the 
great folding gateway broke, and the gates flew 
open. In a few moments, the prisoners, unarmed 
and without any preconcerted plan, were treading 
on forbidden ground, filling up the public square, 
and crowding up to the great iron gateway on the op- 
posite side of the square, on the other side of which 
stood the colonel in command, with his regiment of 
armed soldiers, commanding the prisoners to re- 
tire or he should fire upon them. " Fire away !" 
cried the prisoners, as they crowded in front of the 
soldiers, "we had as lief die by the sword as by 
famine.*' The colonel, still more univilling to fire, 
wished to know what we wanted. " We want our 
bread, sir.'* "Well, retire quietly to your res- 
pective prisons, and something shall be done about 
it." " No, sir, we shall not leave until we get our 
full allowance of bread." The colonel ordered the 
contractor to serve the prisoners with their full 
allowance of soft bread. About nine in the even- 
ing the various messes had all received their bread. 
The prisoners then quietly entered their respec- 
tive prisons and. commenced satiating their appe- 
tites on the coarse brown loaves and cold water, 
commending in the highest t<frms the cool, coura- 
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geous and gentlemanly manner in which the colo- 
nel received us, and granted our request. 

Two days after this, viz, April 6, 1816, Gov- 
ernor S. returned to his station. On learning what 
had transpired on the evening of the 4th, he de- 
clared (as we were told) that he would be revenged 
on us. On this 6th day, p. M., some of the pris- 
oners-were playing ball in No. 7 yard. Several 
times the ball was knocked over the wall, and was 
as often thrown back by the soldiers when kindly 
asked so to do. Presently one of the prisoners 
cried out in quite an authoritative manner, " Sol- 
dier, throw back that ball." And because it fail- 
ed to come, some of the ball-players said, " We 
will make a hole in the wall and get it." Two or 
three of them began by pecking out the mortar 
with small stones. A sentinel on the wall ordered 
them to desist. This they did not do imtil spoken 
to again. I was walking back and forth by the 
place during the time, with others, but did not sup- 
pose they could make a hole with the stones they 
were using, or that anything touching that matter 
was of much or any importance. Aside from this 
trifling affair, the prisoners were as orderly and 
as obedient as at any time in the past. 

At sunset the turnkeys, as usual, ordered the 
prisoners to turn in. To effect this and get to 
their respective prisons, the narrow passway was 
so densely crowded that the folding gateway, which 
had not been repaired since the 4th, and was very 
slightly fastened, burst open, and some few were 
necessarily and without design crowded into the 
square. It appeared that (xovernor S., with a 
regiment of armed soldiers, had stationed himself 
above the square, watching for a pretext to come 
upon us. Tne bursting open of the folding gates, 
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though tinintentional, seemed sufficient for his pur- 
pose ; for he advanced with his soldiers and order- 
ed them to fire. His orders were promptly obey- 
ed, the soldiers rushing in among the fleeing 
prisoners, and firing among them in all directions. 
One poor fellow fell wounded, and a number of 
soldiers surrounded him. He got on his knees 
and begged them to spare his life, but their answer 
was, "No mercy here!'* They then discharged 
the contents of their muskets into him and left 
him A mangled corpse. Others, fleeing for the doors 
of their respective prison, that always before had 
been left open at turning-in time, found them shut, 
and while endeavoring to gain the opposite door, 
found themselves subject to the cross fire of the 
soldiers. This was further proof that this work 
was premeditated. 

As I waa crowding my way down the flight of 
stone steps to ascertain respecting the uproar, and 
report of muskets, a number of soldiers came rush* 
ing to the doorway (while the remnant outside 
were wedging themselves in), and discharged their 
musket-shot upon us. One man fell dead^ another 
fell just before me with the loss of his leg, and 
one English soldier, against his will, was crowded 
in, and the door shut against those most cowardly, 
murderous soldiers who discharged their muskets 
on those who had not been outside of their pris- 
ons. 

The greatest confusion and excitement now pre- 
vailed throughout the difierent prisons. The most 
we could learn was that some, while fleeing from 
these murderers, said they passed the dead and 
dying all along in their way to the prison. We 
hailed the next prison to our own, and they said 
about two hundred of their number were missing. 
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We thought this was about the number missing in 
ours. Judging thus, we supposed a great many 
must have been massacred. Fathers, sons and 
brothers were missing, and a most intense excite- 
ment prevailed in our prison. Suddenly we heard 
the boatswain's whistle from the daily crier. All 
was silent on the upper floor. He now began to 
read like the following: "There is an English 
soldier found among us on the lower floor, and a 
number of prisoners have a rope around his neck, 
and the other end over the beam, urging him to 
say his prayers, for they are about to hang him. 
Two of the committee have prevailed on them to 
hold on until they get the mind of the prisoners. 
What shall be done with him?'' "Hang him! 
hang him ! han^ him ! cried some ; others, " No, 
no; let him go!*' Second loft and lower floor, 
about the same. The crier reported the maiority 
for hanging him. The committee, with others, 
begged them to hold on until they tried the vote 
once more. The prisoners were too much excited, 
and therefore judged too hastily. The poor sol- 
dier was still begging for his life, expecting to be 
swung up the next moment. When the crier 
passed around the second time, it was difficult to 
decide, but many more were in favor of sparing 
the life of their enemy. This opened the way for 
a third trial, which was decidedly in favor of re- 
leasing him. During this interval, the dead and 
dying had been gathered out of the yards, and 
conveyed to the hospital. A guard of soldiers 
then came to our door for the dead and wounded 
prisoners. " Have you any here ?" " Yes, here 
are two ; and here is also one of your otvn soldiers^ 
take him along with you." 

When the court of inquiry that set on this mur- 
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^erfm afiSur adjourned, (which mil be referred to 
presently,) the English periodicals were loud in 
their applause of the honorable and merciful act 
of the Dartmoor prisoners, under such aggravat- 
ing circumstances, in sparing the life of the Eng- 
fish soldier. 

It was late in the morning before the doors of 
omr prison were opened ; for it required some time 
to wash away the blood of our murdered compan- 
ions, which our enemies were very unwilling for us 
to see. When we got out into the yard, many 
found t&eir lost friends : for during the massacre, 
to escape the fire of the soldiers, several fled to 
the nearest prisons, and remained in them until the 
morning, while others sought and found theirs in 
the hospital, among the murdered and wounded. 
After much inquiiy, we learned that seven were 
killed and sixty wounded. What made this the 
-more aggravating was, that the two govem- 
ments were on the most amicable terms, and 
>maxiy of our ships and countrymen were already 
negotiating their business in England, while, 
^ already shown, instead of relaxing their rigor 
Over us, they were drawing our cords tighter 
^nd stronger ; and this they even did for seven 
weeks after the ratification of the treaty of peace 
between Gt'eat Britain and the United States. If 
•Mr. B., otir consul in London, had promptly obey- 
ed the instructions of our government, he might 
4iave saved us the trouble of hanging and burning 
Mm in effigy, and Governor Shortland also the 
.^gratification of murdering us in such an unwar- 
•iratitable manner, by furnishing ships, or satisfy- 
ing us that he was doing what he could to release 
us from our dismal confinement. 

A <KHirt of inquiry was now instituted to inves- 
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fi^te tliis matter. John Quincj Adams, late Sec- 
retary of the American Legation at Ghent, on the 
part of the United States, and one of the experi- 
enced Admirals from Plymouth, on the part of 
Grei^ Britain, with their retinue. 

A place was fitted for the court on the top of 
the walls over the narrow passage and place of 
demaiHkation between the prisoners and their keep- 
ers, 60 that the court could be addressed by the 
prisoners on the left, and by their keepers on the 
nght, the walls being between us. The statement 
of Governor Shortland and his party, with respect 
to the attempt of making a hole in the waJl, and 
Ae bursting open the broken locked gates, to jus- 
tify his attack upon us in the manner already de- 
scribed, seemed to have but little weight. It was 
settled with us at the time of the massacre, that 
Us plan was preconcerted. The British Admiral 
«eemed intent on questioning the prisoners with 
regard to their allowance of food, and whether 
they had not had all that was allowed them, &c. 
The reply was, that our grievance was not then 
about our allowance of food, but the inhuman man- 
ner in which our countrymen had been massacred. 
Finally, in the settlement of this grievous ques- 
tion, tne massacre at Dartmoor was disavowed by 
the British Government, and compensation made 
to the widows of the sufferers. (See D, ScLsheVs 
Jjeading JEvents of Universal History.) 

Three weeks after the massacre the long-looked- 
for news came, viz., that a cartel had arrived in 
Plymouth for a draft of prisoners. As I was 
ftmong the first on the prisoner's list at this time, 
I was called out and mustered with a draft of 
about two hundred and fifty. Many of this num- 
lier, as we were mustered before Gov. S. and his 
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armed soldiery, bore white flags on long poles with 
mottoes in large black letters like the following, 
viz : " Massacre of American prisoners in Bart- 
moorprisony April 6th, 1815/' " The bloody Qth 
of April!'' And others had flags with Short- 
land's name as the murderer of American prison- 
ers. Some of the prisoners openly declared that 
they would kill him if they could get near him. 
He seemed to be aware of these threats, and kept 
himself at a safe distance while we were being 
mustered in the upper yard near his and his offi- 
cers' dwellings, preparatory to our final departure. 
We* also expected that he would command us to 
strike our flags while we remained under his im- 
mediate inspection, or his armed regiment of sol- 
diers that guarded us from thence to Plymouth 
harbor, (a distance of fifteen miles,) but he did 
not for they continued to wave them until we 
passed through Plymouth to our place of embark- 
ation. 

We were liberated from the Dartmoor prison on 
the morning of the 27th of April, 1815, just five 
years to a day from the time I was impressed in 
Liverpool, in England. About two years and a 
half in actual service in the British navy, and two 
years and a half their prisoner of war. The west- 
ern gate of our dreary and bloody place of con- 
finement was at length thrown open, and the 
soldiers ordered to march out with the prisoners. 
As we ascended the heights of Dartmoor, we 
turned to look back on that dark and massy pile 
of stone buildings where we had suffered so many 
privations, and then forward to the western hori- 
zon which could now for the first time since our 
confinement be seen stretching away in the dis- 
tance toward our native country, where were our 
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paternal homes and dear friends. Our mingled 
emotions of oppressive bondage on the one hand, 
and unbounded liberty on the other were more 
easily felt than described. With an old pair of 
worn-out shoes, I stooped to re-lash them on my 
feet, and felt myself competent to perform what to 
us, in our weak state, was a tedious journey. But 
the joyful feelings of liberty and the pleasing an- 
ticipation of soon greeting our dear friends, though 
an ocean of three thousand miles in width divided 
us, cheered us onward to the city of old Plymouth. 
The people stared at us, and, no marvel, for I pre- 
sume they had never seen so motley a company of 
men with such singular flags flying, pass through 
their city before. 



• 

Embarhation for the United States — Ocean Larhs-^ 
Excitement Respecting our Port of Destination-^ 
Banks of Newfoundland — Perils of the Ocean — 
Threatened Mutiny — Islands of Ice — Mutini/ on the 
High Seas — Speak an American Ship — Joyful News 
— Land in Sight — A Prize Taken — Safe Arrived at 
New London^ Ct. — Sail Again for Boston. 

Boats were waiting, and before night we were 
embarked on board tne cartel. This was an Eng- 
lish merchant-ship of 400 tons burden, called the 
Mary Ann, of London, commanded by Capt. Carr, 
with temporary berths between decks to accommo- 
date about two hundred and eighty persons. Some 
officers that had been on parole joined us at P.^ 
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which swelled oar nmnber to two hundred and 
eighty. 

Here, past scenes were brought to remembrance. 
Away some three miles, in the upper harbor, were 
moored a fleet of old sheer hulks (ships of war un- 
seaworthy and dismantled), where some five years 
before I had been sent, after I was impressed, to 
be held in readiness for actual service in the Brit*^ 
ish nayy* Bather than submit to such unwar* 
rantable oppression, at the midnight hour I low-^ 
ered myself from the gun-port hole of the middle 
deck of the St. Salvadpre del Mondo (an old Span-> 
ish three-decker), into the sea, thiuKing to swim 
these three miles, and possibly land somewhere 
near the place where I was now, through the prov* 
idence and mercy of God, embarkmg for my own 
native country. From this desperate effort for 
liberty I was prevented, as already shown, and 
sent away among strangers, with my character 
branded as a runaway from His Majesty's service. 
This side of that dark spot of dismantled ships lay 
moored the Swiftshore, 74, recently returned from 
her three years' station in the Mediterranean — 
the same ship to which I was drafted on her arri- 
val in the Mediterranean from the Bodney, 74, 
when she was about returning from thence to Eng- 
land ; the same ship in which I spent my first six 
months' imprisonment, where I was threatened, if 
I would not comply with the urgent request of the 
first lieutenant, that I should be lashed in the main 
rigging, a target for the French fleet to fire at. 
As I was transferred to this ship because I had 
attempted to gain my liberty (as stated above — so 
I was informed), I should be transferred when she 
was relieved, at the expiration of some three years 
more, and thus I was doomed to remain in a ioi* 
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eign o^imtry, deprired of the privileges allowed i& 
their service, such as paying their seamen their 
-wages, and granting them twenty-four hours' lib* 
erty on shore, &c. But my sufferings in their 
prisozks had now gained for me what they were not 
disposed to grant, viz., entire freedom and liberty 
from the service of King George lU. 

England and America have done, and still are 
doing, much by way of compensation for such aa 
have labored and sufiered in their service. Mil- 
lions of dollars were expended to carry on the was 
of 1812. Americans demanded and fought for 
^^&ee trade and sailors' rights." England aor. 
knowledged the justice of their claim : fir&t, by 
pennitting hundreds, who requested to become 
prisoners of war rather than remain in their sern 
vioe^ so to do. It was often stated that about two 
hundred of this class of American prisoners were 
confined in Dartmoor ; second, by treaty of peace 
in 1815. But no remuneration was ever allowed 
for depriving us of our liberty, and unjustly rer 
taining us to fight their battles, except the small 
allowance of wages which they were disposed te 
grant. I was required to do the duty of an able 
seaman the last part of my service, and was told 
that I was so rated, where I was stationed in the 
maintop. While a prisoner of war in 1818, the 
navy agent paid me £14, 28. 6d., or $62.71. This, 
including my coarse, cheap wearing apparel (for a 
mild climate), served me from what the officers 
call the sailors' " slop chest," was all the compen- 
sation England allowed me for my services for 
some two years and a half. After which they 
held me a prisoner of war two and a half years 
longer, treating and regarding me in the same wa^ 
and manner, without any mitigation qr fairar, ae 
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those of our countrymen that were taken in priva- 
teers or in battle. But if England feels disposed 
at this late hour of my sojourn here to do me jus- 
tice, it will be very acceptable. 

Our berths on board the cartel were much 
crowded together, and were prepared for both 
sleepinfi: and eatins:, with a narrow passway, just 
wideMough to admit of o^ passinlup o/dLk, 
and down, rank and file. The next morning we 
weighed our anchor and passed out of the harbor 
under a cloud of sail, with a fair wind. Very soon 
we took our departure from old England, and were 
glad enough to find ourselves on the wide ocean 
steering westward. Nothing worthy of note oc- 
curred on board until we reached the eastern edge 
of the celebrated banks of Newfoundland, except 
the little sea larks which came fluttering in our 
wake, seemingly overjoyed to find another ship 
and her company on the ocean, from which they 
could obtain their daily allowance of food. How 
they rest in the night, if they do at all, is the 
marvel! Sailors call them "Mother Carey's 
chickens,'' perhaps in honoB of a good old lady by 
that name, for her kind care and sympathy to poor 
sailors. 

When a few days out, we learned from the cap- 
tain that Mr. Beasly, our consul at London, had 
chartered this ship to land us at City Point (a long 
distance up the James River, Va.), and load with 
tobacco for London. We considered this a cruel 
and unwarrantable act of Mr. B.'s, for only about 
six of our number would be accommodated, while 
the rest would have to pass hundreds of miles to 
reach their homes in New York and New England, 
if they could beg their way. We expostulated 
with the captain, but he declared he would not de- 
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viate from his charter to land us at any other 
place. The prisoners declared, on the other hand, 
that his ship should never carry us to City Point ; 
whereupon arrangements were soon made among 
us in a private manner, in case of a revolution in 
our floating castle, who the captain and officers 
should be. 

As we approached the eastern edge of the banks 
of Newfoundland, about two-thirds of the distance 
across the Atlantic Ocean, I found we were in the 
place where I was shipwrecked by the ice several 
years before, as related in a previous chapter. As 
this perilous place became the topic of conversa- 
tion, we learned that a number among us had ex- 
perienced like difficulties in passing over these 
banks in the spring season of the year. Gapt. 
Carr said he had made fifteen voyages to New- 
foundland and nev^r had seen any ice, and he did 
not believe there^ was any in our way. In the 
afternoon we saw a large patch of sheet-ice. We 
asked the captain what he called that ? He a<3- 
knowledged that it was ice. As the night set in 
the wind increased to a gale from the east. Capt. 
Carr, unmindful of all that had been said to him 
respecting the danger of ice in our track, still 
kept the ship scudding before the gale under a 
close-reefed main-top-sail and foresails, determined 
to have his own way rather than lay by until 
morning, as suggested by some of the prisoners. 
Some thirty of us, unwilling to trust to the cap- 
tain's judgment, took our position on the bow and 
bowsprit of the ship to look out for ice. At mid- 
night the ship was driving furiously before the 
gale and storm, evidently without any hope of our 
having time to avoid ice if we should see it ; and 
in danger of being dashed in pieces without a mo* 
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mentis warning. We also felt a marked change 
in the air. In this dilemma we decided to take 
the ship from the captain and heave her to. We 
found him at the quarter-deck cunning* the ship. 
We briefly stated our dangerous position, s^d told 
him that about three hundred souls were at th^ 
mercy of his will ; and now, if he did not round 
his ship to, we would do it for him. Seeing our 
determination to act in this matter immediately, 
he cried out to his crew, ^^ Round in the larboard 
main brace! Put the helm a-starboard !'* This 
laid the main-top-sail to the mast, and let the &hip 
come by the wind. 

This being done, the onward progress of the 
ship was stayed until the dawn of the morning, 
which showed us how narrowly we had escape^ 
with our lives. Large islands of iee lay right in 
our track, and if we had continued to run before 
the gale we should have been in the midst of them, 
in imminent danger of being dashed in pieces. The 
willfulness of Capt. Carr was now evident to all, 
and the course we pursued in requiring him to 
heave the ship to was also justifiable. And after 
the ship was again turned on her onward course, 
and passing these huge islands of ice, we were all 
stirred to watch until we had passed the banks 
and were again safe in the fathomless ocean. 
These bodies of ice had the appearance of large 
cities in the distance, and had it not been for our 
forethought, would in all probability have been 
the cause of our immediate destruction. 

Moreover, a large majority of us were satisfied 
that this was the best time to take the ship froin 



* CuQning : In seamen's language, guiding or diredjing a ves- 
sel bj orders to the tteeramaa. 
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the captain snd proceed to New York or Boston, 
from whence we could more readily reach our 
homes. For we had decided and declared, as be-- 
fore stated to Gapt. Garr, that his ship should 
never take us to Gity Point, Va,, where his char- 
ter party required him to land us. Having passed 
beyond all danger from ice, the most difficult point 
for us to decide was, which of the two ports we 
should steer for, if we took the ship. Suddenly, 
and unexpectedly, one of our company placed 
himself amid-ships upon the main hatchway, and 
with a stentorian voice cried out, '^ All you that 
are for New York go on the starboard siae of the 
•ship, and all that are for Boston go on the lar^ 
' board side !" Sides were immediately taken, when 
it was declared that the greatest number were on 
the starboard side; hence the ship was for New 
York, Capt. Garr stood in our midst, near by the 
man at the wheel, gazing at this unlooked-for and 
strange movement, when suddenly one of our num- 
ber took the wheel from the helmsman. Gapl. 
Oarr demanded that he should leave it immediately, 
and ordered his man to take the helm again. A 
number of us also urged our friend to take the 
helm and we would protect him. At this Gapt. 
0. became very much enraged, saying what he 
would do with us if he had a crew able to cope 
with us. But he saw that resistance was vain ; 
we had taken possession of the helm, the ship 
therefore would no longer be steered by his direc- 
tion. Seeing what was done, he called us a "rab^ 
ble," "roughally," &c., for taking his ship from 
him on the high seas, and wished to know what we 
were going to do with her, and who was to be the 
captam? Gapt. Gonner, of Philadelphia, was 
lifted up by those who stood near him, and placed 
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with his feet on the head of the capstan (a cylinder 
four feet high, with levers to weigh the anchors, 
&c.). " There is our captain !** cried the multi- 
tude. Said Capt. Carr, " Are you going to take 
charge of my ship, Capt. Conner?** "No, sir," 
was the reply. " Yes, you shall !*' was the unan- 
imous cry. " I do n*£ want anything to do with 
her,*' said Capt. Conner. "You shall,*' was the 
loud cry, " or we will throw you overboard !*' 
"You hear what they say, Capt. Carr. What 
shall I do ?*' " Take her, take her, Capt. Con- 
ner," said the English commander. This being 
settled, Capt. Carr began to call us hard names 
again. Some that stood near him advised him to 
cease and get down into his cabin as soon a possi- 
ble, out of the way of danger. He did so, and 
order was soon restored. Capt. Conner took 
charge of the ship, and named three officers for 
mates. A number of us volunteered as sailors to 
man the ship, and we were divided into three 
watches, that every advantage might be taken to 
urge our ship onward for the port of New York 
under all the sail she could bear. 

Capt. Carr and crew had their liberty, and were 
treated kindly, but not allowed to interfere with 
the sailing of the ship. He declared that if the 
vessel ever arrived in the States he would have us 
all arraigned before the United States Court for 
taking his ship from him on the high seas. The 
idea of being deprived of our liberty and arraigned 
before our country for trial in this case, on our 
arrival, troubled us some ; nevertheless, we were 
resolved to keep charge until we arrived. 

A ship was seen bearing down toward us with 
American colors flying. We hoisted English col- 
ors. It was a rare sight to see one of our own 
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country's ships with the stars and stripes floating 
at her peak. As she came riding triumphantly 
within speaking distance by our side, the cry was 
given, " What ship is that ?" " Where are you 
from?" and, "Where bound to?*' Answer: 
" From the United States, bound to Europe." 
" What ship is that ?" &c. Answer : " The Mary 
Ann, of London, a cartel with American prisoners 
from Dartmoor, England, bound to the United 
States." A few more inquiries, and as each ship 
filed away for their onward voyage, we gave them 
three loud cheers, so glad were we to see the face 
of some one from our native country afloat on the 
wide ocean. 

About ten days after the revolution, or time we 
took the ship, we saw the land looming in the dis- 
tance before us. As we drew near the coast we 
learned to our great joy that it was Block Island, 
R. I., about forty miles from our home. Sail 
boats were now pushing out from the land to get 
the first opportunity to pilot us in. Some of our 
number thought this would be a rare chance for 
them to go on shore in their boats, and so got up 
their hammocks and bags, waiting to jump aboard 
when they should come along. A heavy squall 
was now rising out of the north-west, so the top- 
sails were clewed down, and many hands were on 
the yards reefins: them. As the boats came sheer- 
ing Jp to our site, the men on the topsail yards 
cried out, " Do n t you come here ! for we have 
got th6 plague on board !" The men that were in 
waiting for them declared that we had nothing of 
the kind, and bid them^ come along side. A mul- 
titude of voices from the topsail yards was again 
saying, " Yes, we have got the plague on board, 
too!" Don't you come here!" The boats im- 
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iziediBtel J hauled their wind, B;nd steered for the 
land. Nothing that we had would induce one of 
them to come on board, for they knew that a bare 
report of their doing so would subject them to a 
tedious quarantine. The pltigue we had on board 
was this: We were expecting that Capt. Carr 
would (as he had threatened) have us arraigned 
■before the United States Circuit Court for piracy 
on the high seas. Therefore we were unwilling tc 
part with them until we learned more about tiic 
matter. 

The wind died away during the night, and the 
next morning we perceived that a heavy swell and 
current was setting us in between the east end oi 
Long Island and Block Island into Long Idand 
Sound. We now concluded if we could get a pilot 
we would pass up the Sound to New York. Fr^ir 
;'8om>e one of the many fishing smacks in sight W( 
^ped to find one. At length, one of the smaekf 
was induced to come along side. In less than fire 
aninutes she was taken possession of, while the 
'eaptain and crew retreated away to the stem ii 
amazement at the strange work that was going nn 
We judged that nearly one hundred of our com 
pany began throwing their bags and hammocks oi 
hodtti, of h^, and themselves after them in quid 
succession. They then cast off from the ship, gaT< 
lis three cheers, and bore away for Newport, R. I. 
l)efore we could learn their object. They had «i< 
idea of being brought to trial for piracy by Copt 
Carr. 

As the wind was now unfavorable to proceed t( 
New York, we concluded to go to New London, Ct. 
at which port we arrived the next forenoon, an( 
anchored off the wharf before the town, six weeki 
from Plymouth, in England. A great number o 
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xxs now crowded aloft for the purpose of furKng all 
the sails at the same time. We then stood on our 
feet on the yards, and gave three cheers to the gaz- 
ing multitude on the wharfs in New London. In 
a few moments more, boat loads of our joyous com- 
pany, with their bags and hammocks, were crowd- 
ing for the. shore, leaving their captured ship and 
Gapt. Carr to find his way from thence for his 
load of tobacco at City Point, Va., as best he could, 
OT even to find us the next twenty-four hours, if 
lie still felt disposed to prosecute us for our so- 
called piratical proceedings on the ocean. Doubt- 
less, he was so wonderfully relieved at the depart- 
iire of such a rebellious crew that he had no par- 
ticular desire to come in collision with them again. 
The good people on the land seemed about as 
^lad to see and welcome us on shore as Capt. Carr 
moB to get rid of us. But neither party were half 
«6 glad as we were. It seemed almost too much 
4o believe that we were actually on our own native 
«6il onee more as fre^xien, free from British war- 
«iliips and their gloomy, dismal prisons. After our 
joyful feelings in a measure subsided, we were in- 
'^niring our ways home. Within twenty-four hours 
% great portion of our company took passage in a 
ipacket for New York city. Four of us, by fair 
promises, without money, chartered a fishing smack 
at two dollars per head, to carry twenty-two of us 
around Cape Cod into Boston, Mass. This placed 
us beyond the reach of Capt. Carr, or ever hearing 
from him again. 
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Arrival Home — Voyage to Europe — Singular Rock in 
the Ocean — Sudden Commencement of Winter — Voy- 
age Ended — Another Voyage — Perilous Situation in 
the Chesapeake Bay — Criterion in Distress — Wrecked 
in a Snow Storm — Visit to Baltimore — On Board 
the Criterion Again — Cargo Saved — Another Voyage 
— Hurricane — Voyage Ended — Married — Another 
Voyage — Captain Reefing Topsails in his Sleep. 

The purser of the cartel allowed each of us about 
a week's amount of provision for our voyage. We 
were highly favored with good weather, and arrived 
in Boston the third day from New London, when 
we sold our remaining stock of provisions for enough 
to pay our passage money and redeem our clothing. 
A friend and neighbor of my father (Capt. T. Nye,) 
being in Boston on business, lent me thirty dollars 
on my father's account, which enabled me to pur- 
chase some decent clothing to appear among my 
friends. The next evening, June 14 or 15, 1816, 
I had the indescribable pleasure of being at my 
parental home (Fairhaven, Mass.), surrounded by 
mother, brothers, sisters, and friends, all overjoyed 
to see me once more in the family circle ; and all 
of them exceedingly anxious to hear a relation of 
my suflFerings and trials during the six years and 
three months that I had been absent from them ; 
for my position on board the British war-ships, and 
in prison for the past five years, rendered it ex- 
tremely diflScult, as I have before shown, for any 
of my letters to reach them. It was well known 
that for my six-and-a-quarter years' suffering and 
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labor I had nothing to show but a few old, worn 

farments, and a little canvas bag which I have 
ad no use for since I was prevented from swim- 
ming away from the prison-ship in 1814, except 
my experience, — the relation of which caused the 
tears to flow so freely around me that we changed 
the subject for that time. 

My father had been told by those who thought 
they knew, that if ever I did return home I would 
be like other drunken man-o'-war sailors. He was 
away from home on business when I arrived, but 
returned in a few days. Our meeting quite over- 
came him. At length he recovered and asked me 
if I had injured my constitution. " No, father," 
I replied, "I became disgusted with the intemper- 
ate habits of the people I was associated with. I 
have no particular desire for strong drink," or 
words to this eifect, which very much relieved his 
mind at the time. I now renewed my acquaint- 
ance with my present companion in life, which had 
commenced at an early age. 

In a few weeks after my return an old school- 
mate of mine arrived at New Bedford in a new 
ship, and engaged me for his second mate to per- 
form with him a voyage to Europe. Our voyage 
was to Alexandria, D. C, and load for Bremen, 
in Europe, and back to Alexandria. On our pas- 
sage out we sailed round the north side of England 
and Ireland. Sailors call it "going north about." 
This passage is often preferred to going on the 
south side of these islands through the English 
Channel. In this passage, north-west of Ireland, 
some over two hundred miles from land stands a 
lone rock rising some fifty feet above the level of 
the sea, called by navigators, "Rockal." Its 
form is conical, having the appearance of a sugar- 
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loaf, or light-house, in the distance. We had been 
running for it, and when we got our observation 
at meridian, we were drawing close up with this 
singular rock in the ocean. Our ship being under 
good headway, with a steady, flowing breeze, our 
captain ventured to run the ship close by it. The 
sea was rushing up its glassy sides, as it probably 
had been doing ever since the deluge, which had 
given it the appearance of a glassy polish on all its 
sides. This rock has always been a terror to the 
mariner when in its vicinity during a storm. What 
a tragic story could it tell, if it were intelligible, 
of the ten thousand terrific storms, and ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand raging seas rushing on 
all its sides ; and how hundreds of heavy-laden 
ships, with one bound in a driving storm, dashed 
in pieces, and the poor heart-stricken mariners, un- 
warned and unprepared, engulfed at its base — 
their sad and tragic story never to be known until 
the resurrection of the dead ! And yet it stands 
as unmoved and undisturbed as when it was first 
fashioned by its Creator. 

After a prosperous passage we anchored in the 
river Weser, about thirty miles below Bremen. 
Winter commenced before we had discharged all 
our cargo, so that we were embargoed there until 
the spring. The closing up of these rivers often 
occurs in one night, and a long winter commences. 
It is astonishing also to see how rapidly ice will 
increase in the short space of a six-hour flood tide, 
even from flfteen to twenty feet thick along its 
banks. Up to this time we had seen no ice. We 
were enjoying a very pleasant day ; the wind had 
changed to the east with a clear setting sun. Our 
captain and a pilot came on board to have the ship 
moored, and placed between "the slangs" — a kind 
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of wharf running out from " the dyke" to the deep 
water for the purpose of breaking and turning the 
ice into the channel from vessels that take shelter 
there. The inhabitants had predicted ice in the 
river before morning. A few hours after dark, ice 
began to make, and increase so fast that with all 
our square sails filled with a strong wind, and all 
hands at the windlass, the ship coiUd not be moved 
toward her anchor, during the flood tide against 
the running ice. In the morning at sunrise it was 
deemed advisable to cut the cable at the windlass 
«nd press her in between the slangs to save her 
from being cut to pieces by the ice, and ourselves 
from inevitable destruction. Fortunately she took 
the right sheer, and in a few moments the tide and 
ice bore her between the slangs to the shore along 
Bide of the dyke. Dykes are embankments thrown 
up to prevent the sea from ovepflowiag the low 
hixids. Oae eiid of our cables were immediately 
^rried into the meadows aijid secured to sunken 
timber to hold us clear of the ice at ijxi^ ftowing 
Md ebbing of the tide. At this time we judged 
tiie ice w^ twenty feet high inside of us on the 
(shore, all of which had accumulated during the 
lUght. Daring the winter our ship was very much 
damaged by the ice, After repairing her thor- 
oughly, we returned to Alexandria i^ ti^e summer 
of 1816. 

I Bailed lagain from Alexandria, i^hief mate of 
Ae brig Criterion, of and for Boston, M^^s. From 
ithence we loaded and Bailed for Baltimore, where 
we discharged our cargo, and loaded again and 
Bailed for New Orleans, in January, lol7. In 
this month commenced one of the severest cold 
irinters known for many years. I will here relate 
one circumstance as proof of this. A Bhip from 
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Europe with a load of passengers anchored in the 
Chesapeake Bay, about forty miles below Balti- 
more. Her passengers traveled on the ice to the 
harbor and city of Annapolis, distant about two 
miles. I was in the city of Annapolis at the time, 
endeavoring to procure cables and anchors to re- 
lieve the Criterion from her perilous situation, as 
I shall further show. 

As we sailed out of the harbor and down the 
river in the afternoon, we saw the ice was making 
around us so fast that we were in danger of being 
seriously injured by it. As we came to the mouth 
or entrance of the river, the pilot gave orders to 
prepare to anchor until daylight. The captain 
and myself objected, and endeavored to persuade 
him to keep under way and get out of the way of 
the ice. But he judged otherwise, and anchored 
in the Chesapeake, at the mouth of the Patapsco 
river, some sixteen miles below Baltimore. The 
tide was so low that we grounded on the bank. In 
this situation the ice cut through our plank before 
the rise of the tide. All hands were hard at work 
* from early in the morning carrying out anchors 
and heaving the Criterion over the bank. At the 
top of the flood-tide we concluded we could sail 
over the bank, if we could save our anchor. While 
we were getting the anchor up with the long boat, 
the tide turned and the ice began to press so heav- 
ily upon us that we dropped it again and made our 
way for the vessel. As we came on the lee side, 
and were in the act of reaching to get hold of the 
vessel, the ice suddenly broke away from where it 
had been held for a few moments on the windward 
side, and crowded us away from her into a narrow 
space of clear water, which was made by the break- 
ing of the ice against her broadside, and passing 
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by her bow and stern. By the time we got our 
oars out to pull up to the vessel, we had drifted 
several rods to leeward, and the clear place of wa- 
ter so narrowed up that the oars lapped over on 
the ice and rendered them useless. We then laid 
hold of the broken edge of the ice to haul her up, 
but the ice broke in our hands so fast that we could 
not hold her. The captain and pilot were doing 
what they could by thrusting oars, and various 
floating things, and ropes, toward us, but we 
drifted as fast as the things did, so that in a few 
moments we were thoroughly enclosed in a vast 
field of ice that was hurrying us away from our 
vessel down the Chesapeake Bay as fast as the ebb 
tide and a strong north-west gale could move us. 
We were all thinly clad in our working-dress, 
and but little room to move about to keep ourselves 
from freezing. We had now been in the boat from 
about two o'clock in the afternoon. At the going 
down of the sun we looked every way to learn how 
we should direct our course, if the sea should break 
up the ice that bound us. We judged ourselves from 
twelve to fifteen miles distant from our vessel as she 
was waning from our view. The distant shores to 
leeward appeared unapproachable on account of 
ice. The prospect of deliverance before another day 
seemed hopeless, even if any one of us should sur- 
vive the cheerless, bitter cold night before us. A 
few scattered lights to windward on the western 
shore of Maryland, some seven or eight miles dis- 
tant, still gave us a ray of hope, though they were 
at the time unapproachable. About nine o'clock 
in the evening the ice began to break away from 
us, and soon left us in the open sea. We manned 
our oars and pulled for one of the above-named 
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Ughts on the InndTTard shore, all of irhich TTere 
extinguished in a few hours. 

After about six hours' incessant rowing againiH» 
the inrind and sea, the boat struck the bottom about 
an eighth of a mile from the shore, so loaded with 
ice that had made from the wash of the sea, both 
btitside and in, that she filled with water soon aftejf 
ire left her, and froze up, leaving the shape of hef 
gunwale level with the ice. 

The second mate waded through the water and 
ite to the shore to look for a house, while we Werd 
preparing to secure the boat* He soon returned 
with the joyful news that there was one not far otf^ 
* and the family were making a fire for us. It was 
now three o'clock in the morning, and we had been 
about thirteen hours in the boat, with hardly any 
eessation from laboring and stirring about to keep 
from freezing, except the last fifteen or twenty 
minutes. 

I now requested all to get out 6f the boat. The 
acute pain on getting into the water* which was 
about three feet deep, was indescribable, while thd 
frost that was in us was coming to the surface of 
our bodies. I called again to get out of the boat^ 
1fhen«I saw that " Tom," my best man, was at thd 
dide of the boat so fast asleep, or dying with the 
frost, that I could not wake him. 1 hauled him 
6tit of the boat into the water, keeping his head 
ttp until he cried out, "Where am I?" and got 
hold of the boat. One I saw was still in the boat. 
" Stone !" said I, " why don't you get out of the 
boat ?" "I will," said he, " as soon as I get my 
fthoes and stockings off!" He was so bewildered 
he was not aware that his feet (as well as those of 
all the rest of us) had been soaking in water and 
ice all night. We got him out, and all of us started 
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together. By the time we had broken our way 
through the newly-made ice to the shore, we were 
80 benumbed that we could not crawl up the cliff. 
I directed the sailors to follow the shore to the 
jEurst opening, and I would come along with Stone 
as soon as I could get his shoes on. 

On entering the house I perceived there was a 
great fire, and the men lying with their feet to it, 
writhing in agony from their swollen limbs and 
acute pain. I requested them to remove from the 
fire. As in the good providence of God we were now 
all in a place of safety, and I was relieved from 
my almost overwhelming anxiety and suspense, I 
moved to the opposite corner of the ro'om, and sank 
down with exhaustion. As soon as I was relieved 
by our kind host and his companion, feeling still 
faint, I got out of the house on the deep snow, 
where it appeared to me I could hardly survive the 
excmciating pain which seemed to be racking my 
whole frame, and especially my head, caused by 
the frost coming out of my whole body. Thus the 
Lord delivered and saved me. Thanks to his name. 

By keeping away from the hot fire until the 
frost came out of my body, I was the only one that 
escaped from frozen limbs and protracted sickness. 
Many years after this I fell in with ^^ Tom," in 
Soutn America. He told me how much he had 
suffered, and was still suffering, since that peril- 
ous night. 

Captain Mericaand his companion (for this was 
the name of our kind friends,) provided us with a 
warm meal, and very kindly welcomed us to their 
home and table. After sunrise, by the aid of a 
glas^, we saw that the Criterion was afloat, drift- 
ing in the ice down the bay toward us, showing a 
signal of distress — colors flying half mast. It was 
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not possible, however, for any human being to ap- 
proach them while they were in the floating ice. 
We expected they were in a sinking condition, as 
she was cut through with the ice before we were 
separated from her. As the Criterion passed with- 
in four miles of the shore where we were, we could 
see the captain and pilot pacing the deck, watch- 
ing to see what would be their destiny. We hoisted 
a signal on the cliff, but they appeared not to no- 
tice it. We saw that the Criterion was careened 
over to starboard, which kept the holes made by 
the ice on her larboard side out of the water. Be- 
fore night the Criterion passed us again, drifting 
up the bay with the flood tide, and so continued 
to drift about for two days, until in a violent north- 
east snow storm, she was driven to her final desti- 
nation and burying-place. 

When the storm abated, with the aid of a spy- 
glass, we saw the Criterion lying on Love Point, 
on the east side of the Chesapeake Bay, distant 
about twelve miles. As there was no communica- 
tion with the sufferers only by the way of Balti- 
more, and thence around the head of the bay, 
across the Susquehanna, I decided to proceed to 
Baltimore and inform the consignees and shippers 
of her situation. Captain Merica said it was about 
thirty miles distant, and a good part of the way 
through the woods, and bad roads, especially then, 
as the snow was about one foot deep. Said he, 
"If you decide to go I will lend you my horse." 
Said his companion, " I will lend you a dollar for 
your expenses.** After a fatiguing journey from 
morning until about nine in the evening, I reached 
Baltimore. The consignees furnished me with 
money to pay our board on shore as long as we 
were obliged to stay, and orders to merchants in 
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Annapolis for cables and anchors, if we needed 
them, to get the Criterion afloat again. 

Some two weeks from the time we were sepa- 
rated from the Criterion, the weather moderated 
and became more mild, and the drifting ice much 
broken. Captain Merica, with some of his slaves, 
assisted us to cut our boat out of the ice and re- 
pair her. With our crew somewhat recovered, and 
two stout slaves of Captain M/s, we run our boat 
on the ice until we broke through into deep water, 
and climbed into her. Then with our oars and 
borrowed sail we steered through the broken ice 
toward the Criterion. As we drew near her, we 
saw that she was heeled in toward the shore, and 
a strong current was hurrying us past her into a 
dangerous place, unless we could get hold of a 
rope to hold us. We hailed, but no one answered. 
I said to the men, " Shout loud enough to be 
heard !" The two slaves, fearing we were in dan- 
ger of being fastened in the ice, set up such a 
hideous noise that the cook showed his head at the 
upper, or weather side, and disappeared immedi- 
ately. We caught a hanging rope as we were 
passing her bow, which held us safely. The captain 
and pUot, in consternation, came rushing toward 
us, as I leaped on the deck of the Criterion to 
meet them. " Why,'' said Captain Coffin, as we 
grasped each other's hands, " where did you come 
from, Mr. Bates ?" " From the western shore of 
Maryland," I replied. "Why," said he, "I ex- 
pected all of you were at the bottom of the Chesa- 
peake Bay ! I buried you that night you passed 
out of our sight ; not supposing it possible for you 
to live through the night." 

The Criterion had parted her cables and lost 
her anchor in the violent storm that drove her to 
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the shore. Her cargo was yet ttndamaged. The 
captain and pilot consented for me to take part of 
the crew and return back and procure cables and 
anchors from the city of Annapolis, which we ac- 
complished, but were prevented from returning for 
several days, on account of another driving storm^ 
in which the Criterion bilged and filled with water^ 
and those on board abandoned her in time to save 
their lives. 

During the winter, with a gang of hired slaves^ 
(our men were on the sick list), we saved nearly 
all the cargo, in a damaged state. The men that 
were chosen to survey the Criterion, judged there 
was one hundred and seventy tons of ice on her 
hull and rigging, caus,ed by the rushing of the sea 
over her and freezing solid. After stripping her, 
in the spring, she was sold for twenty dollars ! 

I returned to Baltimore and commenced another 
voyage as chief mate of the brig Frances F. John- 
son, of Baltimore, for South America. Our crew 
were all black men, the captain's peculiar choice* 
I often regretted that we two were the only white 
* men on board, for we were sometimes placed in 
peculiar circumstances, in consequence of being 
the minority. 

With the exception of some dry goods, we dis- 
posed of our cargo in Maranham and Para. The 
last-mentioned place lies about one hundred miles 
up from the mouth of the river Amazon, the mouth 
of the river being on the equator. Here we took 
in a return cargo for Baltimore. On our home- 
ward voyage we stopped at the French Island of 
Martinico. After taking our place among the 
shipping near the shore, and remaining a few 
days, the captain and myself were unexpectedly 
ordered on board by the commodOrOi who reprir 
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manded us because we had failed to comply with 
a trifling point in his orders, for which he ordered 
us to leave the place in the morning. We con-* 
sidered this ungenerous and severe, and without 
precedent ; but we obeyed, and had but scarcely 
cleared ourselves from the island when a dreadful 
hurricane commenced (which is common in the 
West Indies about the autumnal equinox), which 
caused such devastation among the shipping and 
seamen that about one hundred vessels in a few 
hours were dashed in pieces and sunk with their 
crews at their moorings, and some driven to sea 
in a helpless condition, leaving but two vessels 
saved in the harbor in the morning ! 

It was with much difficulty we cleared ourselves 
from the island during the day, because of the 
sudden ohatiging of the wind from almost every 
quarter of the compass. We were pretty well 
satisfied that a .violent storm was at hand, and 
made what preparations we deemed necessary to 
meet it. We fortunately escaped from the most 
violent part of it, with but little damage, and ar* 
rived safely at St. Domingo. A sloop from New 
York city came in a few days after us, the captain 
of which stated what I have already related respect- 
ing the storm and disaster at Martinico. Baid he^ 
" We arrived off the harbor of Martinico at the 
commencement of the hurricane, and as we were 
driven at the mercy of the storm, in the darkness 
of the night, while we were endeavoring to hold 
ourselves to the deck around our boat, which was 
lying bottom upwards, strongly lashed to ring- 
bolts in the deck, she was taken by the violence 
of the wind from our midst, and not one of us 
knew when, or how, or where she had gone." 
The miracle widi them was that they survived the 
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storm. But still more wonderful with us, that we, 
while attending to our lawful business, should in 
such an unexpected and unprecedented manner be 
driven from the place where none but the omni- 
scient eye of Jehovah could tell of the terrible 
destruction that in a few hours was to come upon 
those we left behind. Surely, through his saving 
mercy and providential care, we were hurried out 
of that harbor just in time to be left still numbered 
among the Uving. 

" God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform." 

Capt. Sylvester here gave me the command of 
the F. F. Johnson, to proceed to Baltimore with 
the homeward cargo, while he remained in St. 
Domingo to dispose of the balance of the outward 
cargo. At the time of sailing I was sick, and 
fearing my disease was the yellow fever, I had 
my bed brought upon the quarter-deck, and re- 
mained exposed to the open day and night air, 
and soon recovered my health. We arrived safely 
in Baltimore, the beginning of January, 1818. 
From thence I returned to my father's in Fair- 
haven, Mass., having been absent some two years 
and a half. Feb. 16, 1818, I was united m mar- 
riage to Miss Prudence M., daughter of Capt. 
Obed Nye, my present wife. 

Six weeks subsequent to this I sailed on another 
voyage, chief mate of the ship Frances, Captain 
Hitch, of New Bedford. We proceeded to Balti- 
more, Md., where we loaded with tobacco for 
Bremen, in Europe. From thence we proceeded 
to Gottenberg in Sweden, where we loaded again 
with bar iron for New Bedford, Mass. 
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I will here relate an incident which occurred on 
our passage from Bremen to Gottenberg, to show 
how persons are wrought upon sometimes in their 
sleep. We were passing what is called "the 
Scaw/* up the Cattegat, not a very safe place in 
a gale, in coi^fl^any with a large convoy of British 
merchantmen Dound into the Baltic Sea. Gapt. 
H., unusual fori^him, remained on deck until mid- 
night, at which time the larboard watch was called. 
The night was uncommonly light, pleasant, and 
clear, with a good, wholesale, flowing breeze, — all 
the convoy sailing onward in regular order. Capt. 
H. requested me to follow a certain large ship, 
and be particular to keep about so far astern of 
her, and if we saw her in diflSculty, we could alter 
our course in time to avoid the same. Before my 
four-hours' watch was out. Captain H. came up 
to the gangway, saying, " Mr. Bates, what are 
you about, carrying sail in this way ? Clew down 
the topsails and reef them ! Where is that ship ?*' 
'* Yonder,*' said I, "about the distance she was 
when you went down below!" I saw his eyes 
were wide open, but still I could not believe he 
was in his right mind in addressing me in the per- 
emptory manner he did. Said I, " Capt. Hitch, 
you are asleep !" " Asleep !" said he ! " I never 
was wider awake in my life ! Clew the topsails 
down and reef them !" I felt provoked at this 
unusual arbitrary treatment without the least 
cause, and cried out at the top of my voice, 
" Forward there ? Call all hands to reef the top- 
sails !" This waked up the captain, inquiring, 
" What's the matter ?" Said I, " You have been 

fiving orders to reef the topsails!" "Have I? 
did not know it. Stop them from doing so, and 
I will go down again out of the way.'* 
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As Capt. H. was part owner of the ship, with 
the prospect of making a few thousand dollars 
with a cargo of iron, he loaded the ship very 
deep, but did not seem to apprehend any particu- 
lar danger until we encountered a gnow-storm as 
we entered the North Sea, which^etermined us 
to go "north about," and brought ^^tis in the vicin- 
ity of " Rockal " in a violent stofm in tha mght^ 
wnich aroused our feelings and caused deep anx- 
iety until we wer^ satisfied W9 were past all danger 
from it. 



Allowance of Water — Coasting Cargo into the Seon-^ 
Allowance of Provisions — Dreadfvl Storm — (jvlf 
Stream — Dead Calm and Rushing Hurricane- — 
Silent Agony-r^ Wallowing between the Seas—r-Singi^ 
lar Coincidence in relation to Prayer — More respect- 
ing the Gale — Itedk Increasing — Supply of Provis- 
ions and Water-Council — Bear up for the West 
Indies — ^Reported — Safe Arrival in the West Indies. 

Our heavy cargo of iron, and prevailing westerly 
jgales, caused our ship to labor so incessantly that 
fihe began to leak very freely. We got up about 
twenty tons of iron and secured it on the upper 
deck. This eased her laboring some^ but still the 
westerly gales prevailed, and we gained westward 
but slowly. At length said Capt. Hitch, "We 
must come on an allowance of water;*' and asked 
how much I thought we could begin with ? I an- 
swered, "Two qiaarts per day.'* " Two (j[uart^ of 
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water per day!" said he, "why, I never drank 
two quarts of water a day in my life. I drink 
two cups of coffee in the morning, and two cups 
of tea at night, and two or three glasses of grog 
during the day [temperance societies were not 
known then], and that is about all I drink." 
Said he, " I have been following the sea for about 
thirty years, and never have yet been put on an 
allowance." I had not been so fortunate, but had 
been on an allowance of food five years, and sev- 
eral months on a short allowance of water. I said 
to Capt. H., " The very idea of being on an allow- 
ance of water will increase your desire for more." 
Well, he knew nothing about that, but said, " We 
will wait a little longer, for I don't believe I ever 
drank two quarts a day." 

As we were still hindered in our progress, and 
the ship increasing her leak, Capt. H, said, ^' It is 

^our morning watch to-morrow, I think you had 
etter begin and measure out the water, and fasten 
up the water casks." "Very well, sir," said I, 
**bttt how much shall I measure for each man?" 
"Well, begin with two quarts." This was done, 
and the captain's two quarts taken to the cabin. 
As I was walking the deck about 7 o'clock in the 
evening, the after hatchway being open, I heard 
Capt. H., in the dark, say in a loud whisper, 
" Lem ! you got any water ?" (Lemuel T. was a 
nephew of Capt. H., and messed in the steerage.) 
** Yes, sir." " Give me a drink, will you ?" In a 
few moments I heard the captain gurgling the wa- 
ter down out of "Lem's" bottle as though he was 
very thirsty, and yet it was but twelve hours since 
his two quarts had been measured out. At the 
breakfast table next morning, said I, " Capt. Hitch, 
how did you make out for water last night ?" He 
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smiled, and acknowledged he was mistaken. '^ The 
thought of being on an allowance (as you said) 
makes one feel thirsty. I never tried it before." 

After encountering another heavy gale, Capt. 
H. became seriously alarmed, fearing the Frances 
was too deeply laden to cross the Atlantic in safety. 
A council was held, which decided to relieve the 
ship of part of her burden by casting the twenty 
tons of iron overboard. In a few hours this wort 
was accomplished, and the long bars of iron were 
gliding swiftly to their resting place some five or 
more miles below us, into what the sailors call, 
"Davy Jones's Locker." 

Twenty tons more were taken on deck. This 
change relieved the ship very perceptibly, and ena- 
bled her to make better progress. But still the 
captain was fearful of carrying a press of sail for 
fear her leak would increase, and carry us all down 
to the bottom. 

Our stock of provisions getting low, we came on 
a stated allowance of beef and bread, our small 
stores being about exhausted. We all began to 
feel anxious to get to our destined haven. When 
the captain was asleep, we would venture some- 
times to crowd on a little more sail. After a west- 
erly storm, the wind had come round to the east 
during the night. To improve this favorable wind, 
by the time the morning watch was called, we had 
all the reefs out of the top-sails, top-mast and 
lower studding sails set with a good top-gallant 
breeze, but rather a heavy head-beat sea. Capt. 
H. came on deck and looked around a few mo- 
ments, and said, " Mr. Bates, you had better take 
in the main-top-gallant sail. Also the lower and 
top-mast studding sails. Now we will double and 
single reef the top-sails." This done, he con- 
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eluded the ship would get along much easier, and 
almost as fast. 

At length, the winds favored us, and we were 
making rapid progress. The last three days the 
wind had heen increasing from the south-east, 
and according to our reckoning, if it continued, 
we should reach New Bedford in three days more, 
making our passage in seventy days from Gotteu- 
berg. In this we were sadly disappointed, for by 
the third day at midnight, the gale had increased 
to a dreadful height. The raging elements seemed 
to set at defiance every living creature that moved 
above the surface of the sea. In all my experi- 
ence I had never witnessed such portentous signs 
of a dreadful, devastating storm in the heavens. 
The sea had risen to such an awful height, it 
seemed sometimes that it would rush over our 
mast-heads before our heavy-laden ship would rise 
to receive its towering, foaming top, and the howl- 
ing, raging wind above it, straining every stitch of 
sail we dared to show, and then dash us headlong 
again into the awful gulf below. All the canvas 
we dared to show was a close-reefed main-top-sail 
and reefed foresail. We needed more to hurry 
the ship off before the foaming sea, but were in 
great fear that the heavy gusts of wind would 
wrench them from the bolt-ropes and leave us in 
the power of the next sea to be overwhelmed, and 
sink with our iron cargo to the bottom of the sea. 

We charged the watch that were going below 
not to lay off any of their clothing, but be ready 
at a moment's warning. We considered ourselves 
in the eastern edge of the Gulf Stream, one of the 
most dreaded places for continual storms on the 
American coast, or any other coast in the world. 
Cross it somewhere we must to reach our home. 

Life of Bates. g 
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I entered the cabin for .a moment to inform 
Capt. H. of the increasing storm. He was unwill- 
ing to see it, but said^ '^ Mr. Bates, keep the ship 
dead before the sea !" That was our only hope. 
Our tiller had been broken off within four feet of 
the rudder-head, a short time previous, by a yio- 
lent sea that struck us on the bow. We had 
spliced it, and now with tiller-ropes and relieying 
tackles it required four experienced men, with 
our utmost skill in ^^ cunning'' them, .to manage 
the helm, to keep the ship running directly before 
the foaming, mountainous seas. Our continual 
work was something like the following : " Star- 
board your helm!" "Starboard, sir,'* was the 
reply. "Steady, here comes another dreadful 
sea I* " Steady,*' was the reply. " How do we 
head now?*' "N. W.,'* was the reply. " Steady, 
keep her head just so. That was well done !** If 
the ship had not answered her helm as she did, it 
appeared that that fearful sea would have rushed 
oyer our quarter, and swept us all by the board. 
" Port your helm ! here comes another on the lar- 
board side ! Steady now, the sea is square on our 
stern,** &c. 

With the dawn of the morning the rain came 
down upon us in such torrents that it was with 
much difficulty that we could see the shape of the 
sea until it was rushing upon us. This rain was 
ominous of a change more dreadful (if possible) 
than our present situation. My short experience 
had taught me that the Gulf Stream"^ was more 



*The Gulf Stream is caused bj a large body of water issuing 
from the Gulf of Mexico, flowing north-easterly from the south- 
east point of the coast oi Florida, in some places passing close in 
with the land, widening as it flows onward dy our northern coast, 
where it branches off toward the banks of Newfoundland, where 
it )• sometimes found to be several hundred miles in width, nar- 
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dangerous for navigators on this account than any 
other navigable sea. 

Between seven and eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing, without a moment's warning, the wind sud- 
denly struck us from the opposite quarter, and our 
sails were struck against the mast. The simulta- 
neous cry was uttered, " The ship's aback !" 
" Hard aport your helm !" " Quick ! quick !" It 
seemed as though I touched the deck but t^ice in 
getting some thirty feet to the mainmast, where 
the weather forebraces were belayed, and whirled 
them from the pins, and shouted, "All hands on 
deck in a moment !" Descending from the top of 
the sea, the ship answered her helm ; her head 
paid off to the N. E. The foresail filled agaii;i, or 
we should inevitably have gone down stern fore- 
most, from the overpowering rush of the next sea. 
The wind came furiously from the west for a few 
moments, and suddenly died away, leaving us in a 
dead calm. " Lash your helm to the starboard !'* 
" Call the captain, one of you !" " Clew up the 
main-top-sail : ' " Haul up the foresail !" " All 
hands aloft now, and furl the main-top-sail." 
" Make haste, men, and secure it to the yard as 
fast as you can!" 

The ship was now unmanageable. The sea de- 
scribed above, was now on our lee beam, and seemed 
as though it would either run over our mast-heads 
or roll us bottom upward to windward. As the 
captain came up from the cabin and saw our situ- 
ation, he cried out, " Oh, my grief!'* and for a 

rowing and widening as influenced by the heavy winds. This cur- 
rent sweeps along our southern coast sometimes at the rate of 
three miles per hour. In passing from or approaching the coast 
of the United States, mariners always find the water much warm- 
er in this stream than on either side of it. Also, changeable, 
tempestaous, stormy weather, such as is not found elsewhere. 
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while was silent. The ship was now writhing and 
wrenching some like a person in perfect agony. 
Her tumbling in such a tumultuous and violent 
manner, made it very diflScult for the men to get 
aloft. Before they reached the topsail-yard, the 
wind came rushing upon us like a tornado, from 
the W. S. W. This was what we feared, and why 
we hurried to save our storm-sails if we could, it 
was some time before the men could secure the 
sails. When this was done, and the ship pumped 
after a manner, the crew were all clustered on the 
quarter-deck, except Lemuel T. and George H., 
the captain's nephew and son, who, by the cap- 
tain's orders, were fastened below for fear they 
would be swept from the deck ; also one passen- 
ger. Said the captain, " Cook, can you pray with 
usf The cook knelt down where he could se- 
cure himself, the rest of us holding on upon our 
feet, and prayed most fervently for God to pro- 
tect and save us from the dreadful, raging storm. 
This was the first prayer that I ever heard utter- 
ed in a storm upon the ocean. Sinners as we were, 
I believe it was remembered by Him whose ear is 
not closed to the distressed mariner's cry ; for the 
Scriptures testify that " he commandeth and rais- 
eth the stormy wind, which lifteth up the waves 
thereof. They mount up to the heaven, they go 
down again to the depths: their soul is melted 
because of trouble. They reel to and fro, and 
stagger like a drunken man, and are at their wit's 
end. Then they cry unto the Lord in their trouble, 
and he bringeth them out of their distresses." Ps. 
cxii, 25-28. 

We seemed to be placed in the very position the 
Psalmist speaks of. After we had done all we 
could to save our lives from the raging elements 
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of the past night, until our ship was rendered un- 
manageable, our sails secured and the helm lash- 
ed a-lee, then we were at our "wit's end,** and 
prayed to the Lord for help, and secured ourselves 
to the mizzen rigging and quarter-deck, there in 
deep contemplation and utter silence to wait the 
issue of our case. Captain H. doubtless felt that 
he had neglected his duty in commending us to 
God daily, during our long voyage, and now in 
this perilous hour, when we were at our " wit's 
end," his confidence failed him. Himself and the 
Cook were the only professors of religion on board. 
They both belonged to the Olose-Communion Bap- 
tist Church, in New Bedford, Massachusetts. The 
cook was the only colored man on board. I have 
always believed that the Lord specially regarded 
his prayer. Once only during the voyage I heard 
the captain pray. I had become almost exhausted 
from extreme labor in some of the storms I have 
before mentioned, and was losing two hours of my 
evening watch to get some rest, when I overheard 
Captain H., in a dark part of the cabin, praying 
the Lord to raise me to health and strength. In 
Baying this I mean no disrespect to Captain H., for 
he was a gentlemanly, good-hearted man, and 
treated his officers and men with kindness and 
respect. 

After the cook's prayer I secured myself to the 
weather foremost mizzen shroud, to watch the fu- 
rious, raging storm. Captain H. was next behind 
me, the second mate and crew all ranged along the 
weather side of the quarter-deck, waitmg in silence 
the decision of our case. The wind was so un- 
abating in its fury that it would whirl the top of 
the contending seas over us, and drench us like 
pouring rain from the clouds. The labor of the 
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ship seemed to be more than she could long en- 
dure. The marvel was that she had held together 
so long. It seemed sometimes, when she was rush- 
ing from the top of some of those mountain seas, 
broadside foremost, that she would either turn 
clear over or rush down with such impetuosity that 
she never would rise again. After a while the sea 
became furious from the west, and the two seas 
would rush together like enemies contending for 
victory. We had remained in silence about three 
hours, when I said, " Our ship can stand this but 
a little longer.'* "So I think," replied the cap- 
tain. I said, " It appears to me that our only 
hope is to loose the wings of the foresail, and drive 
her between these two seas on a N. E. course.'' 
" Let us try it," said Captain II. 

Soon our good old ship was making her way 
through between these two tumbling mountains, 
being most severely buflFeted, first on the right and 
then on the left. And when our hearts would 
almost sink for fear of her being overwhelmed, she 
would seem to rise again above it all, and shake 
herself as though some unseen hand was girding 
her from beneath, and with her two little^ outstretch- 
ed wmgsy filled to overflowing with the howling, 
raging wind, she would seem to move onward again 
with more than mortal energy. Thus she wallow- 
ed along until midnight between these tumbling 
seas, trembling, wrenching and groaning, with her 
heavy iron load and precious living souls that she 
was laboring to preserve, in answer to the poor 
negro sailor's prayer, '^that had passed from her 
upper deck, away from amidst the distracting hur- 
ricane and dreadful storm^ to the peaceful man- 
sions of the Governor of Heaven, and earth, and 
seas. 
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My wife was visiting one of our relatives, a few 
miles distant from home, where a Methodist min- 
ister called in to visit the family. He asked why 
she appeared so sober ? He was told that the ship 
her husband sailed in was out of time, and much 
fear was entertained for her safety, and particu- 
larly at that time, as there was a violent raging 
storm. Said the minister, " I want to pray for 
that ship's company." His prayer was so fervent, 
and made so deep an impression on my wife, that 
she noted down the time. When the ship came 
home, her log-book was examined, which proved 
it was the same storm. 

Somewhere about midnight, as the wind had 
veered round to the north and west, and the furi- 
ous sea from that quarter had become very dan- 
gerous, and was continuing to subdue and over- 
power the one that had been so dangerous from the 
S. E., we deemed it for our safety to still bear 
away and head the ship on to the S. E. sea, and 
give her the whole of her reefed foresail to drive 
her from the irregular, furious cross sea, that was 
raging from the west. Thus for four days, by the 
furious hurricane we were driven onward to save 
ourselves from what we considered a more danger- 
ous position than lying to under bare poles, ex- 
posing the ship to the irregular cross seas that 
might render her unmanageable, and wrench her 
in pieces. First steering N. W. before a most vio- 
lent S. E. gale, and in a moment of time our sails 
all aback with the gale from the N. W., then in a 
few moments a dead calm for about fifteen minutes, 
rendering the ship unmanageable ; and then a 
raging hurricane from the W. S. W., veering in 
four days round by the N. to the E., our course 
being N. E. between the seas ; then E. and S. E., 
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S. and S. W. In this manner, in about four days, 
we run three-quarters of the way round the com- 
pass, some hundreds of miles further from home 
than we were at the height of the storm. This was 
the most peculiar and trying storm in all my ex- 
perience ; neither have I read of the like in its 
nature and duration. The marvel with us was that 
our good old ship had weathered this most trying 
time. Her leak, however, had increased to twelve 
thousand strokes of the pump in twenty-four hours. 

Again, by a unanimous decision, we launched 
another twenty tons of our iron cargo into the sea. 
We endeavored to steer in for a southern port, but 
the westerly winds continued to check our progress 
Westward. Winter had now fairly commenced, and 
our provisions and water were getting so low that we 
were about to reduce our allowance, while our con- 
stant labor at the pumps was also reducing our 
strength. We saw vessels occasionally, but at too 
great a distance to approach them. We made an 
extra effort, and sailed for one until night-fall, and 
then, to induce her to approach us, we rigged a 
spar over our stern, on which we fastened a barrel 
with tar, and fired it, to make them believe we 
were on fire, and induce them to come to our relief, 
but to no purpose. 

Soon after this, when things began to look more 
dubious, just at the close of a gale of wind, about 
midnight, we saw a vessel directly ahead steering 
toward us. She soon answered our signal by hoist- 
ing her "lanthorn,'* and soon we met within speak- 
ing distance. "Where are you from?" "New 
York,'* was the reply. " Where are you bound V 
*' South America.'' " Can you spare us some pro- 
Tisions?'' "Yes, as much as you want; I am 
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loaded with them.'* " Lay by us and we will send 
our boat/' "Very well/' 

Captain Hitch's heart began to fail him as we 
began to clear away our small boat. Said he, 
the swell is so high the boat will be swamped, and 
I dare not have you go, Mr. Bates. To lose some 
of the crew now would be very discouraging, and 
how could the ship be saved in her leaky, sinking 
condition?" "But, Captain Hitch, we are in 
want of provisions, and can now get a supply." 
He still declared himself unwilling to command 
any one to attempt it. Said I, " Allow me then 
to call for volunteers." He continued irresolute. 
Fearing we should miss this opportunity, I inquir- 
ed, " Who among you will volunteer to go with 
me in the boat?" "I will go for one, sir." "I 
will go;" "and I will go," said others. "That 
will do," said Ij "three are enough." In a few 
moments we were almost out of sight of our ship, 
steering for the signal light. One sea boarded us, 
and about half filled the boat. With one hand 
bailing out the water, and the other two at the 
oars, we reached the brig. On account of the rough 
sea we could carry but a few barrels of bread and 
flour. I gave the captain a draft on our owners 
in New Bedford. " Your name is Bates," said he } 
" are you related to Dr. Bates, of Barre, Massa- 
chusetts ?" " He is my brother." " Well, I am 
his near neighbor ; I left there a few weeks ago. 
Don't you want some more?" "No, sir. Only 
if you will fill away and tow us up to the windward 
of our ship we will be much obliged." This done, 
we reached the ship in safety, and soon had our 
supply of bread and flour safely landed on deck. 
Our boat was stowed away, and each vessel filled 
away on their course. Captain H. was almost 
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overjoyed at our safe return with a supply of pro- 
visions to carry us into port. The westerly winds, 
however, prevailed, and our ship's bottom had be- 
come so foul with grass and barnacles that she 
moved very slowly. We prepared a scraper, with 
which we were enabled in a calm to scrape some 
of it off. Bushels of barnacles, as large as thim- 
bles, and green grass, two feet long, would rise 
under our stern as we hauled the scraper under 
her bottom, all of which had accumulated during 
our passage. Again we met with a vessel from 
the West Indies, which supplied us with three casks 
of water ; after which a ship from Portland sup- 
plied us with potatoes from her cargo. These were 
very acceptable, not only for a change of diet, but 
also to check the scurvy, which is common with 
those seamen who are obliged to subsist on salted 
provisions. In a few weeks we obtained another 
short supply, and were animated with the hope of 
reaching some port on the coast in a few days. 
But our buoyant hopes would sink again with the 
increasing westerly gales, and we would wish that 
we had taken a larger suppljr of provisions. Thus 
we continued to toil on, gaining sometimes a con- 
siderable distance westward, and then in one gale 
losing almost as much distance as we gained in a 
week before. 

Three times after this we obtained a supply of 
what could be spared from different vessels we met 
with, making in all seven different times. And it 
had become a common saying with us, that the 
very time we needed relief, it came. Wicked as 
we still were, we could but acknowledge the hand 
of a merciful God in it all. Finally, we began to 
despair, contending with the almost-continual wes- 
terly winds in our disabled condition, and called 
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all hands in "council/* to determine whether, in 
our perilous position to preserve our lives, we 
should change the voyage and run for a port in 
distress. It was decided unanimously that we'bear 
up for the West Indies. After running about two 
days south, the wind headed us from that quarter. 
As the ship was now heading westward. Captain 
H. concluded he could reach a southern port in 
the United States. But the wind changed again, 
which cut off this prospect. Captain H. now re- 
gretted that he had taken it upon him to deviate 
from the decision of the council, and wished me to 
call another, and see if it would be decided for us 
to bear up again for the West Indies. The whole 
crew expressed themselves in favor of adhering to 
our previous decision, to steer for the West Indies, 
but what was the use in deciding ? Captain H. 
would turn back again as soon as the wind came 
fair to steer westward. I stated if he did I should 
op][>ose him, and insist on abiding by the decision 
we then made in council. It was a unanimous vote 
to bear up in distress for the West Indies. Cap- 
tain H. was not present.* 

Shortly after we changed our course we met a 
schooner from the West Indies, bound to New 
York. We requested him to report the ship Fran- 
ces, Hitch, one hundred and twenty-two days from 
Gottenberg, in Sweden, bound to St. Thomas, in 
the West Indies, in distress. 

As letters had reached our friends, advising 



♦When a deviation from a policy of insurance is made in a ves- 
sel's voyage, it is required to be done by the majority or whole 
crew in* council, that they do so for the preservation of lives, or 
vessel and car^o ; this transaction being recorded in the daily 
journal or log-book of said vessel, that the owners may lawfully 
recoTer their insurance, if a loss occurs after deviation. The 
some is required when casting cargo overboard to preserve life. 
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them of our sailing from Gottenberg for New 
Bedford, some four months previous, one-third of 
the time being sufficient for a common passage, 
various conjectures were afloat respecting our des- 
tiny. Few, if any, believed that we were num- 
bered among the living. 

As the New York packet was leaving the wharf, 
for New Bedford and Fairhaven, the schooner 
arrived and reported us. In about twenty-four 
hours the New York packet touched at Fairhaven 
wharf with the report, one day in advance of the 
mail. My wife, father, mother and sisters were 
on a social visit at my sisters, near the wharf. Mr. 
B., my sister's husband, left them a few moments 
and was standing on the wharf with other citizens 
of F., when the first item of intelligence from the 
packet as she touched the wharf, was that a 
schooner had arrived in New York from the West 
Indies, which had fallen in with the ship Frances, 

Hitch, in lat. — — , and long. , one hundred 

and twenty-two days from Gottenberg, bound to 
St. Thomas, " in distress.** With this unexpected 
item of news, Mr. B. hurried back to the family 
circle, declaring that the ship Frances was still 
afloat, bound to the West Indies. In a moment 
the scene was changed, and the news spread 
throughout the village to gladden other hearts, for 
there were other husbands and sons on board the 
long-looked-for missing ship. On the arrival of 
the mail the next day the news was confirmed. No 
piece of intelligence for many years had caused 
such universal joy in F. The principal owner of 
the ship and cargo (Wm. Roach, of New Bedford,) 
said it gave him more joy to hear that the crew 
was all alive, than all his interest in the ship and 
cargo. Owners and friends were exceedingly anx- 
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ious to hear particulars how we had been sustained 
such a length of time with only provisions and 
water for about half said time, also what had caused 
our delay. 

We had a successful run and passage to St. 
Thomas, one of the Virgin Islands in the West 
Indies, belonging to Denmark. The night pre- 
ceding our arrival, a schooner came in company 
with us, bound on the same course. By request 
of Captain H., she consented to keep our company 
during the night, as he professed to be well ac- 
quainted with that region. The night was delight- 
ful, with a fair wind. The schooner took in all 
her sail except her top-sail lowered on the cap. 
We were under a cloud of sail, lower, top-mast, and 
top-gallant steering sails, all drawing and filled 
with the pleasant gale. The captain of the schooner 
seemed out of all patience with us because we did 
not Bail fast enough to keep up with him. About 
midnight he sheered up within speaking distance, 
and cried out, " Ship ahoy !'' " Halloo T* replied 
Captain H. " Do you know what I would do with 
iJiat ship if I commanded her V " No,'* was the 
reply. " Well, sir,'' said he, " if I had charge of 
that ship I would scuttle her and send her to the 
bottom with all hands on board !" Our ship's bot- 
tom was so full of grass and barnacles that she 
sailed only half her speed with a clean bottom. 

We arrived, however, the next day, and thought 
we felt thankful to God for preserving and sus- 
taining us through the perilous scenes we had ex- 
perienced. Even when our ship was safely anchored 
and our sails all furled, for a while we could hardly 
realize that we were safe in the harbor of St. 
Thomas. Careening our ship to clean the bottom, 
it was wonderful to behold the quantity of green 
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grass, from two to three feet long, and large bar- 
nacles on the bottom. The "survey*' decided 
that the ship could be repaired to proceed to the 
United States. 



A Spoiled Child — Passage Some from the West Indies 
— False Alarm — Arrival Home — Voyage in the Ship 
New Jersey — Breakers off Bermuda — Dangerous 
Position in a Violent Storm — Turk^s Island — Sta^cks 
of Salt — Cargo of Rock Salt — Return to Alexan- 
dria^ D. C. — Voyage in the Ship Talbot to Liver- 
pool — Storm in the Gulf Stream — Singular Phe- 
nomenon on the Banks of Newfoundland — An old 
Shipmate, 

While we were refitting in St. Thomas, Capt 
H. was going to visit an acquaintance of his on 
Sunday, and I proposed to spend a few hours on 
shore to see the place. Said he, " George wants to 
go on shore ; I wish you would take him with you, 
but don't let him go out of your sight,^^ While I 
was conversing with an acquaintance, George was 
missing. When I returned to the boat in company 
with the mate of the vessel where Capt. H. was 
visiting, we saw George lying in the boat drunk ! 
When we came to the vessel where his father was, 
he was exceedingly aggravated, and endeavored in 
several ways to arouse him from his stupor and in- 
duce him to pull at the oar, for his father arranged 
that we three alone would manage the boat, and 
leave the sailors on board. George was unable to 
do anything but reply to his father in a very disre- 
spectful manner, so his father had to ply his oar to 
the ship. 
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After George had somewhat recovered from his 
dmDken spell, he made his appearance on the quar- 
ter-deck, when his father began to reprove and 
threaten to chastise him, for disgracing himself and 
his father among strangers as he had done. A few 
more' words passed, and George clinched his father 
and crowded him some distance toward the stem 
of the ship before he could check him and get him 
down with his knee upon him. He then turned to 
me, saying, " Mr. Bates, what shall I do with this 
boy r I replied, " Whip him, sir !" Said he, " I 
wiU !'' and slapped him a few times with the flat of 
his hand on his back saying, " There ! take that 
now!" &c. 

George was so vexed and provoked because his 
father whipped him, that he ran down into the cab- 
in to destroy himself. In a few moments the cook 
came rushing up from thence, saying, " Captain 
Hitch ! George says he is going to jump out of the 
cabin window and drown himself!" "Let him 
jump !" said I. He had become sober enough by 
this time to know better, for he was a great coward. 

George Hitch was about thirteen years of age at 
this time, and when free from the influence of strong 
drink was a generous, good-hearted boy, and with 
right management would have proved a blessing 
instead of a reproach and curse as he did to his 
parents and friends. His father in unburdening 
his heart to me about him, said, " When he was a 
child, his mother and I were afraid that he would 
not be roguish enough to make a smart man, so we 
indulged him in his childish roguery, and soon he 
learned to run away from school and associate him- 
self with wicked boys, and the like, which troubled 
his mother so exceedingly that she could not have 
him at home. This is why I have taken him with 
me." 

His father was aware that he would drink liquor 
whenever he could get it, and yet he would have 
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the liquor in the decanter placed in the locker 
where George could get it whenever he pleased in 
our absence. Sometimes his father would ask the 
cook what had become of the liquor in the decan- 
ter. He knew that neither the second mate nor 
myself had taken it, for neither of us used strong 
drink; hence he must have known that George 
took it. 

Our merchant in Gottenberg had placed in the 
hands of Capt. H. a case of very choice cordial as 
a present to Mrs. H. After our small stores and 
liquors were used up during our long passage, I 
saw George with his arras around his father's neck 
one evening in the cabin. Capt. H. said to me, 
" What do you think this boy wants ?" " I don't 
know, sir," I replied. " He wants me to open the 
cordial case of his mother's and give him some of 
it." The indulgent father yielded, and very soon 
the mother's cordial case was emptied. This thirst 
for liquor, unchecked by his parents, ripened with 
his manhood, and drove him from all decent soci- 
ety, and finally to a drunkard's grave in the midst 
of his days. His mother mourned and wept, and 
died sorrowing for her ruined boy before him. 
His father lived to be tormented, and threatened 
with death if he did not give him money to gratify 
his insatiable thirst that was hastening him to his 
untimely end, and went down to the grave sorrow- 
ing that he had been the father of such a rebellious, 
unnatural child. Another warning to surviving 
parents and children who fail to follow the Bible, 
m obedience to God's infallible rule. Pro v. xxii, 6. 

On our passage from St. Thomas to New Bed- 
ford, Mass., we met a very tempestuous storm in 
the gulf stream, off Cape Hatteras. During the 
midnight watch George came rushing into the cab- 
in, crying, "Father! father! the ship is sinking I" 
The second mate, who had charge of the watch, 
followed, declaring the ship was going down. As 
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all hands were rushing for the upper deck, I asked 
Mr. Nye how he knew the ship was sinking? 
" Because," said he, " she has settled two or three 
feet." We raised the after hatchway to see how 
much water was in the hole, and found no more 
than usual. The almost continual cracking thunder 
and vivid lightning in the roaring storm, alarmed 
and deceived them, for the whole watch on deck 
also believed the ship was sinking. • 

In about three weeks from St. Thomas we saw 
Block Island. In the morning we were about 
twenty-five miles from New Bedford, when the 
wind came out ahead from the north in a strong 
gale, threatning to drive us off our soundings. We 
clinched our cables round the mast and cleared our 
anchors, determined to make a desperate effort, 
and try the strength of our cables in deep water 
rather than be blown off the coast Then with 
what sail the ship could bear we began to ply her 
head to windward for a harbor in the Vineyard 
Sound. As the sea and sprays rushed upon us it 
froze on the sails and rigging, so that before we 
tacked, which was often, we had to break off the 
ice from our sails, tacks and sheets, with hand- 
spikes. In this way we gained about ten miles to 
windward during the day, and anchored in Tarpau- 
lin Cove, about fifteen miles from New Bedford. 
Our signal was seen from the observatory in New 
Bedford just as we were passing into the Cove. 
When our anchor reached the bottom, the poor, half- 
frozen crew were so overjoyed that they gave three 
cheers for a safe harbor. After two days the gale 
abated, and we made sail and anchored in the har- 
bor of New Bedford, Feb. 20, 1819, nearly six 
months from Gottenberg. So far as I have any 
knowledge of ship-sailing, this was one of the most 
providential and singular passages from Europe to 
America, in its nature and duration, that is on 
record. 

Life of Bates. Q 
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This voyage, inclnding also oar passage to the 
West Indies, could in ordinary weather be per- 
formed by our ship, when in good sailing trim, in 
less than sixty days. Our j&iends were almost as 
glad to see us as we were to get safely home. The 
contrast between the almost continual clanking of 
pumps to keep our ship afloat, and howling winter 
storms which we had to contend with, and a good 
'cheering fireside, surrounded by wives, children 
and friends, was great indeed, and cheered ns ex- 
ceedingly. We thought we were thankful to God 
for thus preserving our lives. This was the third 
time I had returned home during ten years. 

" The Old Frances," as she was called, apparent- 
ly ready to slide into a watery grave, was soon 
thoroughly repaired and fitted for the whaling bus- 
iness, which she successfully pursued in the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans for many years. Capt. L. C. 
Tripp and myself are now the only survivors. 

After a pleasant season of a few months at home 
with my family, I sailed again for Alexandria, 
D. C, and shipped as chief mate on board the ship 
New Jersey, of Alexandria, D. C, D. Rowland 
commander. We proceeded up James River near 
Richmond, Va., to load for Europe. From there 
to Norfolk, Va., where we finally loaded and sailed 
for Bermuda. 

On our arrival at Bermuda, our ship drew so 
much water that it became necessary for us to an- 
chor in open sea, and wait for a smooth time and 
fair wind to sail into the harbor. The captain and 
pilot went on shore expecting to return, but were 
prevented on account of a violent gale and storm 
which came on soon after they reached the shore, 
which placed us in a trying and perilous situation 
for nearly two days. We were unacquainted with 
the dangerous reefs of rocks with which the north 
and east sides of the island were bounded, but with 
the aid of our spy-glass from the ship's mast-head, 
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still many miles off in the offing I could see the 
ftirious sea breaking mast-head high over the reefs 
of rocks, east and north, and on the west of us the 
Island of Bermuda, receiving the whole rake of the 
beating sea against its rock-bound coast, as far as 
the eye could extend to the south. From my place 
of observation I saw there was a bare possibility 
for our lives, if during the gale our ship should be 
driven from her anchors, or part her cable, to pass 
out by the south, provided we could show sail 
enough to weather the breakers on the south end 
of the Island. Our storm sails were now reefed, 
and every needful preparation made if the cables 
parted, to chop them off at the windlass, and crowd 
on every storm-sail the ship could bear, to clear if 
possible the breakers under our lee. As the gale 
increased we had veered out almost all our cable, 
resei*ving enough to freshen the chafe at the bow 
which was very frequent. But contrary to all our 
fearful forebodings, and those on shore who were 
filled with anxiety for our safety, and especially 
our captain and pilot, our brow-beaten ship was 
seen at the dawn of the second morning still con- 
tending with her unyielding foe, holding to her 
well-bedded anchors by her long, straitened cables, 
which had been fully tested during the violent 
storm which had now begun to abate. As the sea 
went down, the captain and pilot returned, and the 
ship was got under way and safely anchored in the 
harbor, and we discharged our cargo. 

We sailed from Bermuda to Turk's Island for a 
cargo of salt. In the vicinity of this island is a 
group of low, sandy islands, where the inhabitants 
make large quantities of salt from the sea water. 
Passing by near these islands, strangers can see 
something near the amount of stock they have on 
hand, as it is heaped up in stacks for sale and ex- 
portation. A little way off these salt stacks and 
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their dwelling houses very much resemble the 
small houses on the prairies in the West, with 
their numerous wheat stacks dotted about them 
after harvest. Turk's Island salt is what is also 
"called "rock salt/' Here we moored our ship 
about a quarter of a mile from the shore, our an- 
chor in forty fathoms or two hundred and forty 
feet of water, ready to ship our cables and put to 
sea at any moment of danger from change of wind 
or weiather ; and when the weather settled again, 
return and finish loading. In a few days we re- 
ceived from the natives, by their slaves, twelve' 
thousand bushels of salt, which they handed us 
out of their boats by the half bushel in their sStlt 
sacks. The sea around this island abounds with 
small shells of all colors, many of which are ob- 
tained by expert swimmers diving for them in 
deep water. We returned to Alexandria, D. C, 
in the winter of 1820, where our voyage ended. 

Before the cargo of the New Jersey was dis- 
charged, I was offered the command of the ship 
Talbot, of Salem, Mass., then loading in Alexan- 
dria for Liverpool. In a few weeks we were again 
out of the Chesapeake Bay, departing from Cape 
Henry across the Atlantic Ocean. 

Soon after our leaving the land, a violent gale 
and storm overtook us in the Gulf Stream, attend- 
ed with awful thunder and vivid streaks of light- 
nmg. The heavy, dark clouds seeming but just 
above our mast-heads, kept us enshrouded in al- 
most impenetrable darkness, as the night closed 
around us. Our minds were only relieved by the 
repeated sheets of streaming fire that lit up our 
pathway, and showed us for an instant that there 
was no other ship directly ahead of us, and also 
the shape of the rushing seas before which we 
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were scudding with what sail the ship could bear, 
crossing with all speed this dreaded, dismal, dark 
stream of warm water that stretches itself from 
the Gulf of Mexico to Nantucket shoals on our 
Atlantic coast. Whether the storm abated in the 
stream we crossed we could not say, but we found 
very diflFerent weather on the eastern side of it. 
I have heard mariners tell of experiencing days 
of very pleasant weather while sailing in this 
Gulf, but I have no knowledge of such in my ex- 
perience. 

After this we shaped our course so as to pasa 
across the southern edge of whaj; is called the 
Grand Banks of Newfoundland. According to 
our reckoning and signs of soundings, we were 
approaching this noted spot in the afternoon. 
The night set in with a drizzling rain, which soon 
began to freeze, so that by midnight our sails and 
rigging were so glazed and stififened with ice that, 
we were much troubled to trim them and steer the 
ship away from the bank again into the fathom- 
less deep, where we are told that water never 
freezes. This was true in this instance, for the 
ice melted after a few hours' run to the south. 
We did not stop to sound, but supposed we were 
in about sixty fathoms of water on the bank, 
when we bore up at midnight. Here, about one- 
third of the three thousand miles across the ocean, 
and hundreds of miles from any land, and about 
three hundred and sixty feet above the bottom of 
the sea, we experienced severe frosts from which 
we were entirely relieved after a run south of 
about twenty miles. If we had been within twen- 
ty miles of land the occurrence would not have 
been so singular. We at first supposed that we 
were in the neighborhood of islands of ice, but 
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concluded tliat could not be, as we were about a 
month too early for their appearance. This occur- 
rence was in April. 

In a few weeks from the above incident we ar- 
rived in Liverpool, the commercial city where ten 
years before I was unjustly and inhumanly seized 
by a government gang of ruffians, who took mo 
and my shipmate from our quiet boarding house^ 
in the night, and lodged us in a press room or 
filthy jail until the morning. When brought be- 
fore a naval officer for trial of my citizenship, it 
was declared by the officer of the ruffian gang 
that I was an Irishman, belonging to Belfast, in 
Ireland. Stripped of my right of citizenship, 
from thenceforth I was transferred to the naval 
service of King George III, without limitation of 
time. Then myself and Isaac Bailey of Nantuck- 
et, my fellow boarder, were seized by each arm by 
four stout men, and marched through the middle 
of their streets like condemned felons to the water 
side ; from thence in a boat to what they called 
the Old Princess of the Royal navy. 

During these ten years a great change had ta- 
ken place with the potentates and subjects of civ- 
ilized Europe. The dreadful convulsions of na- 
tions had in a great measure subsided. First by 
the peace between the United States and Great 
Britain, granting to the former ^^Free trade^ and 
sailors* rights'/* secured in a few months after the 
great decisive battle of Waterloo in 1816, followed 
by what had been unheard of before, — a conclave 
of the rulers of the great powers of Europe, united 
to keep the peace of the world. (Predicted in 
olden times by the great sovereign Ruler of the 
universe. Rev. vii, 1.) 

The two great belligerent powers that had for 
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about fifteen years convulsed the civilized world 
by their oppressive acts and mortal combats by 
land and sea, had closed their deadly strife. The 
firat in power usurping the right to seize and im- 
press into his service as many sailors as his war 
ships required, without distinction of color, if they 
spoke the English language. The second, with all 
his ambition to conquer and rule the world, was 
banished on what was once a desolate, barren rock, 
far away in the South Atlantic Ocean, now deso- 
late and dying. 

The people were now mourning the death of the 
first, namely, my old master. King George III. 
His crown was taken off, his course just finished, 
and he laid away in state to sleep with his fathers 
until the great decisive day. Then there was a 
female infant prattling in its mother's arms, des- 
tined to rule his vast kingdom with less despotic 
sway. During these ten years my circumstances 
also had materially changed. Press-gangs and 
war prisons with me were things in the past,, so 
that I uninterruptedly enjoyed the freedom of the 
city of Liverpool in common with my countrymen. 

As we were about loading with return cargo of 
Liverpool salt for Alexandria, a man dressed in 
blue jacket and trowsers, with a ratan whip in 
his hand, approached me with, ^^ Please, your hon* 
or, do you wish to hire a ' lumper ' to shovel in 
your salt?" "No," I replied, "I do not want 
you." "Why, your honor, I am acquainted with 
the business, and take such jobs." I again re- 
fused to employ him, and said, " I know you." 
He asked where I had known him. Said I, "Did 
you belong to His Majesty's ship Rodney, of 74 
guns, stationed in the Mediterranean in the years 
1810-12 2" He replied ia the affimatiTe. " I 
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knew you there/' said I, "Do you remember 
me?" "No, your honor. Was you one of the 
lieutenants, or what oflSce did you fill ? or was you 
one of the officers of the American merchant ship 
we detained?" "Neither of these," I replied; 
But from the many questions I asked him, he was 
satisfied I knew him. We had lived and eaten at 
the same table for about eighteen months* * 



Who the Strcmger was — Black List — Salt Shovding-^ 
PeaJc of Pico — Voyage Ended — Visit my Family — 
Voyage to South America — Trade Winds — Sea Pish 
— Pio Janeiro-— Desperate Situation — Monte Video 
— Returning North — Cutting in a Whale — Resolved 
Never to Drink Ardent Spirits — Arrival in Ahxanr 
dria — Preparations for another Voyage — Visit my 
Family — Escape from a Stage — Sail for South 
America — Singular Fish- — Arrival at Rio Janeiro 
— Sail for River La Plata — Di^ose of my Cargo 
at Buenos Ayr es-— Catholic Host 

This man was the ship's corporal or constable 
in the opposite watch from me, and was captain 
of those unfortunate ones called "black list 
men," subjected to perform the scavenger work 
of the ship, and also to scour the brass, copper, 
and iron, where and whenever it was called for. 
In this work he appeared delighted to honor the 
king. The ratan in his hand looked to me like 
the same one that he used to switch about some of 
those unfortunate men. I have before narrated, 
in paxt, how the first lieutenant (Campbell), threat^ 
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ened me with an unmerciful whipping if I did not 
move to suit him wherever I was stationed, be- 
cause I had attempted to swim away from the St. 
Salvadore del Mondo, a few days before I was in- 
troduced on board the Rodney, as I have before 
shown. After watching me for more than a year 
to execute his threat, he was one day told there 
was a pair of trowsers between the mainmast 
head and heel of the topmast. I acknowledged 
they were mine, for which offense he kept me in 
the "black list" for six months. 

We had about two hours in a week to scrub and 
wash clothes in salt water; sometimes a few quarts 
of fresh water, if one could get it before the two 
hours closed. And no clothes to be dried at any 
other time, except our hammocks, when required 
to scrub them. Every morning in the warm sea- 
son we were required to muster with clean frocks 
and trowsers: if reported not clean, the penalty 
was the "black list." If I could have obtained 
from the purser out of the slop chest the clothes I 
absolutely needed, I should never have been put 
to my wits' end, as I was, to avoid the " black 
list." I had at different times stated to the offi- 
cer of our division how destitute I was in compar- 
ison with others, and begged of him to give me an 
order for clothing to muster in. In this I failed, 
and because my 6ld clothes were too much worn 
to be decent, I suffered as I did. I never knew 
any other reason for thus requiring me, as it were, 
to "make bricks without stubble or straw," than 
my first offense to swim away from their service. 
It was a government gain to serve clothes out to 
us, for they were charged to us at their own price, 
and deducted out of our scanty allowance of wa- 
ges. I had an opportunity to know that it was 
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not because I lived in ignorance of my duty as 
many others did, for the same Mr. Campbell pro- 
moted me more than once to higher stations, and 
I was told that my wages were increased in pro- 
portion. This corporal never nsed his ratan on 
me, but the way he ^'honored'' me ihen^ was to 
turn me out of my hammock (if I was so fortunate 
as to get into it after doing duty on deck from the 
midnight hour), and set me at work with the 
^^ black list" gang, until it was time for me to take 
my station in my watch on deck again, and no 
more liberty for sleep until the night watch was 
set. In this way I sometimes got the privilege of 
about five hours for sleep below, and oftener but 
four hours out of the twenty-four ! I was well 
satisfied he could have favored me in this matter 
if he pleased ; but we obeyed, knowing well if he 
reported us slack or disobedient, our task would 
have been made still harder and more degrading. 
And all this for attempting to dry a pair of trows- 
ers that my name might appear on the clean list ! 
Without gratifying his curiosity as to who I 
was, I learned from him the whereabouts of many 
of iJie officers and crew, a great many of whom 1 
felt a strong attachment for. I employed twa 
sturdy looking Irishmen to shovel our salt out of 
the salt scows into the ^'ballast port," a hole i& 
the ship's side. While progressing in their work 
I saw them leaning over their salt shovels. Said 
I, "What is the matter?" "Matter enough, sir, 
your men do n't shovel it away as fast as we shov- 
el it in !" Some seven or eight men were shovel- 
ing it away from them into the ship's hole. Said 
I, " What is the matter, men ? are you not able 
to shovel the salt away as fast as these two men 
shovel it ia?" They replied they were not. Said 
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one of the Irishmen who was listening at the hal- 
last port, ^^ If we had as much meat to eat as you, 
then we would give you as much again salt." 
"Why," said one of my sailors, who seemed much 
p troubled about this, " don't you have any meat?" 
" No," said they, " we have not had any this fort- 
night." " What do you eat, then ?" said the sailor. 
"Potatoes, sure," was the reply. My sailors were 
then living on all the varieties that good boarding 
houses afford in Liverpool. Many are of the opin* 
ion that meat imparts superior strength to the la- 
boring class. Here, then, was one proof to the 
contrary. 

On account of prevailing westerly winds on our 
homeward passage, we came into the neighborhood 
of the Western Islands. Here we saw the tower- 
ing Peak of Pico mingling with the clouds. By 
our observations at noon we learned that we were 
eighty miles north of it. By running toward it 
sixty miles we should probably have discovered 
its base. We arrived safely in Alexandria, Dis^ 
trict of Columbia, in the fall of 1820. As no bus- 
iness offered for the ship, I returned to my family 
in New England, having been absent some sixf 
teen months. 

Early in the spring of 1821, 1 sailed again for 
Alexandria, and took charge of the Talbot again, 
to perform a voyage to South America. The bulk 
of our cargo was flour. My position was more 
responsible now than before, for the whole cargo 
as well as the ship was now confided to me for 
sales and returns. My compensation for services 
this voyage was more than doubled. My brother 
F. was my chief mate. We cleared for Rio Ja- 
neiro, in the Brazils. With a fair wind, a few 
hours' sail from Alexandria, we are passing ex- 
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President Washington's plantation at Mount Ver- 
non. Sailors say that it was customary with some 
commanders to lower their topmast sails as a to- 
ken of respect when they passed his silent tomh. 
About one hundred and fifty miles from Washing- 
ton, the variegated and pleasant scenery of the 
Potomac is passed, by entering the Chesapeake 
Bay. We had an experienced and skillful pilot ; 
but his thirst for strong drink requiring the stew- 
ard to fix him gin toddy and brandy sling so fre- 
quently, awakened our fears for the safe naviga- 
tion of the ship, so that we deemed it necessary 
to put him on an allowance of three glasses of 
grog per day, until he had piloted the ship outside 
of the capes of Virginia. 

From the capes of Virginia we shaped our course 
east southerly for Cape de Verde Islands (as is 
usual), to meet the N. E. trade winds to carry us 
clear of the north-eastern promontory of the Bra-. 
zils, or South America, down to the equator of 
the earth, where we meet the trade winds coming 
more southerly. In running down these N. E. 
trades, one is struck with the brilliant pathway 
the ship keeps rolling up in her onward course 
during the darkness of the night. The light is so 
brilliant, I have been tempted to read by it at the 
midnight hour, by holding my book open facing 
the shining track. But for the continual caving 
or tumbling of the sea to fill up the chasm under 
the stern of the ship, which blends the letters in 
the book, one could read common print by it in 
the darkest night. Some who have examined this 
strange phenomenon, tell us it is because the sea, 
particularly there, is filled with living animals, or 
little shining fish, called animalculse. Undoubt- 
edly these are food for larger fish. Further south 
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we meet with another species of slender fish about 
a foot long, furnished with little wings. All of a 
sudden a large school of them rises out of the sea, 
wheel sometimes clear round, and then drop into 
their element again. The cause of this when seen 
sometimes, is a dolphin with all the colors of the 
rainbow, darting along like a streak of light, in 
pursuit of his prey that has eluded his grasp, by 
rising out of their element and taking an opposite 
course. In the night time they frequently fly on 
board the ship, affording the mariner a delicious 
breakfast. 

On our arrival off the capacious harbor and city 
of Rio Janeiro we were struck with admiration, 
while viewing the antique, cloud-capped, ragged 
mountains, and especially the towering sugar loaf 
that makes one side of the entrance to the harbor. 
Here we disposed of a large portion of our cargo 
and sailed for Monte Video at the entrance to the 
river La Plata. A few days before our arrival we 
encountered a most terrific gale and storm, at the 
close of which we were drifting on to a rock-bound, 
uninhabited part of the coast. The wind died 
away to a dead calm, the sea and current setting 
us on to the rocks. Our only resort was to clinch 
our cables and drop our anchors. Fortunately 
for us they held the ship. With my spy-glass I 
ascended the mast head to survey the rocky shore. 
After a while I decided on the place, if we should 
break from our anchors and could get our ship 
headed for the shore, where we would plunge her, 
and if not overwhelmed with the surf escape to the 
shore. After thus deciding, we made every neces- 
sary preparation, in case the wind should come on 
again in the night, to cut our cables and make a 
desperate effort to clear the rocks under our lee. 
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After about thirty hoars' anxious suspense, the 
wind began to rise again from the sea ; we raised 
our anchors, and before midnight we considered 
ourselves out of danger from that quarter. 

Soon after this event we arrived at Monte Vi- 
deo, and disposed of the balance of our cargo, and 
returned again to Bio Janeiro. I invested our 
funds in hides and coffee, and cleared and sailed 
for Bahia or St. Salvador. On the Abrolhos 
banks we fell in with the ship Balena, Capt. Gar- 
diner, of New Bedford, trying out a sperm whale 
which they had harpooned the day before. Capt. 
G. was recently from New Bedford, on a whaling 
voyage in the Pacific ocean. 

After getting these huge monsters of the deep 
along side of the ship, with sharp spades fitted on 
long poles, they chop off their heads, and with 
their long-handled "ladles" dip out the purest 
and best oil, called "head matter." Some of 
their heads yield twenty barrels of this rich pro- 
duct, which sells sometimes for fifty dollars per 
barrel. Then with their great iron " blubber 
hooks," hooked into a strip of their blubber, to 
which the huge winding tackles are fastened, with 
the fall at the end of the windlass, the sailors 
heave it round while the spade men are cutting 
the strip down to the flesh. As the strip of blub- 
ber rises, the whale's carcass rolls over until the 
blubber is all on board the ship. The carcass is 
then turned adrift, and soon devoured by sharks. 

The blubber is minced up into small pieces, and 
thrown into large iron " try-pots," and tried out. 
When the scraps are browned they throw them 
under the try-pot for fuel. The hot oil is then 
put into casks, cooled, coopered, and stowed away 
for a markofc. While this work is progressiog, 
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ik.e cook and steward (if the captain thinks best) 
are to work at the flour barrels, rolling out bush- 
els of doughnuts, which are soon cooked in the 
scalding oil as a general treat for all hands. Sail- 
ors call this having a good 'Huck out'* The hot 
oil is as sweet as new hog's lard. 

Capt. Gardner furnished me with recent news 
from home, and left letters with me for the States. 
In a few days I arrived at Bahia, and from thence 
sailed for Alexandria, D. C. 

While on our passage home I was seriously con- 
victed in regard to an egregious error which I had 
committed, in allowing myself, as I had done for 
more than a year, to drink ardent spirits, after I 
had practiced entire abstinence, because I had be- 
come disgusted with its debasing and demoraliz- 
ing effects, and was well satisfied that drinking 
men were daily ruining themselves, and moving 
with rapid strides to a drunkard's grave. Al- 
though I had taken measures to secure myself 
from the drunkard's path, by not allowing myself 
in any case whatever to drink but one glass of 
ardent spirits per day, which I most strictly ad- 
hered to, yet the strong desire for that one glass 
when coming to the dinner hour (the usual time 
for it), was stronger than my appetite for food, 
and I became alarmed for myself. While reflect- 
ing about this matter, I solemnly resolved that I 
would never drink another glass of ardent spirits 
while I lived. It is now about forty-six years 
since that important era in the history of my life, 
and I have no knowledge of ever violating that 
vow, only in using it for medicinal purposes. 
This circumstance gave a new spring to my whole 
being, and made me feel like a free man. Still it 
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was considered genteel to drink wine in genteel 
company. 

We had a pleasant passage from Bahia to the 
capes of Virginia, and arrived in Alexandria about 
the last of November, 1821. A letter was await- 
ing me here from my wife, announcing the death 
of our only son. Mr. Gardner, the owner of the 
Talbot, was so well pleased with her profitable 
voyage that he purchased a fast-sailing brig, and 
an assorted cargo, in Baltimore, for me to proceed 
on a trading voyage to the Pacific Ocean, while 
the Talbot remained in Alexandria to undergo 
some necessary repairs. While preparations were 
being made for our contemplated voyage, I took 
passage in the mail stage from Baltimore to Mas- 
sachusetts to visit my family. We left Baltimore 
on Wednesday, and arrived in Fair haven, Mass., 
on first-day evening, after a tedious route of over 
four days, stopping nowhere only for a change of 
horses and a hasty meal until we reached Rhode 
Island. While passing through Connecticut, in 
the night, the horses took fright and sheered on 
the side of a bank, upsetting the stage. A very 
heavy man on the seat with me, held to the strap 
until it gave way, and fell upon me and crushed 
me through the side of the stage upon the frozen 
ground. If the driver had not leaped upon the 
bank as the stage was falling, and stopped his 
horses, we must have been killed. It was some 
. weeks before I fully recovered. Still I rode on 
until I reached home. 

After remaining with my family a few weeks, on 
my return to Baltimore, as we were entering Phil- 
adelphia about midnight in a close, winter coach, 
with one door, and seven men poissengers, as we 
were passing over a deep gulley, the straps of the 
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driver's seat gave way, and the two drivers fell 
under the wheels, unknown to us who were snugly 
wrapped up inside. I asked why the horses were 
going with such speed. "Let them go," said an- 
other, " I like to go fast." I was not so well sat- 
isfied, but threw off my cloak, got the door open, 
and hallooed to the driver ; but receiving no an- 
swer, and perceiving that the horses were going at 
full speed down Third street, I reached around 
forward and found that the drivers were gone, and 
the lines trailing after the horses. I threw the 
step down, stepped out on it, perhaps a foot from 
the ground, and watched for an opportunity to 
jump on a snow bank, but the horses yet kept on 
the pavement where the snow was worn off. The 
passengers from behind were urging me to jump, 
as they wished to follow before the stage was 
dashed in pieces. 

I finally sprang forward with the going of the 
stage with all my strength, and just saw the hind 
wheels clearing my body, when I pitched upon my 
head, and how many times I tumbled after that 
before I stopped I cannot tell. I found I had 
gashed the top of my head, from which the blood 
was fast flowing. I heard the stage rattling 
most furiously away down the street. JBy the aid 
of the moonlight I found my hat, and followed on 
after the stage. I soon came to Mr. G., my own- 
er's son, who was in company with me from Boston. 
In his fright he had jumped square out of the stage, 
and was seriously injured. After getting him un- 
der a doctor's care, I started to learn the fate of 
the other five, and our baggage. I met the horses 
with a driver, returning wUh the stage broken 
down on the wheels. Four other passengers fol- 
lowed our example, and were not much injured. 

LifeofBatM. ^0 
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^e last man out tt as a very heavy one, and he 
jumped out after the carriage left the pavement, 
on the sand, uninjured. The horses ran to the 
tiver and turned suddenly under a low shed, and 
mrushed the stage upon the wheels, which would 
in all probability have killed every passenger that 
had dared to remain. We learned in the morning 
that the drivers but just escaped with their lives, 
Ae stage wheels crushing the fingers of one and 
taking a hat from the other's head. After a few 
days we were enabled to proceed, and arrived in 
Baltimore. 

Soon after my return to Baltimore, I was placed 
in command of the brig Ghatsworth, with an assorted 
oargo, suitable for our contemplated voyage, with 
unlimited power to continue trading as long as I 
eould find business profitable. Firearms and am- 
munition were also furnished to defend ourselves 
k^ ouses of piracy and mutiny. My brother F. 
was still my chief mate. We cleared for South 
,Ameri(»t a^d the Pacific Ocean, and sailed from 
Saltimore Jan. 22, 1822. In a few weeks we were 
passing Gape de Yerde Islands, bending our couif'Be 
m the Southern Ocean. 

In the vicinity of the equator, in moderate 
Weather and calms, we meet with a singular species 
lOf fish (more numerous than in higher latitudes), 
liomiiAed wil^ something analagous to oars* and 
«aiis» Naturalists sometimes call them ^^ Nautilus." 
/They are a kind of shell-fish. With theit great, 
long legs for oars to steady them, they rise and 
Vweil out above the water from four to six inches 
in leUffth, and about the same in height, very much 
resembling a little ship under full, white sail. They 
ipail and sheer round about the ship, fall flat on the 
May as though they were upset by a squall of wind. 
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tise erect again, and glide ahead with their accus- 
tomed speed, seemingly to show the mariner that 
they, too, are ships, and how they can outsail him. 
But as soon as the wind rises their courage fails 
them ; they take in all sail and hide under water 
until another calm. Sailors call them " Portuguese 
men-of-war.'* 

About the 20th of March we arrived and an- 
chored in the harbor of Rio Janeiro. Finding no 
demand for the whole of our cargo, we sailed again 
for the River La Plata. As we approached the 
northern entrance of the river, in the stillness of 
the night, although some three miles from the 
shore, we could distinctly hear the sea-dogs (seals) 
growling and barking from the sand-beacn, where 
they haa come up out of the sea to regale them- 
selves. The next day we anchored off Monte Vi- 
deo to inquire into the state of the markets, and 
soon learned that our cargo was much wanted up 
the river at Buenos Ayres. In navigating this, 
to us, new and narrow channel in the night, with- 
out a pilot, we got on to the bottom, and were 
obliged to lighten our vessel by throwing some of 
her cargo into the sea before she would float into 
the channel again. On our arrival at the city of 
Buenos Ayres, our cargo sold immediately at a 
great profit. 

While lying at Buenos Ayres, at the head of 
ship navigation, a heavy "norther" blew all the 
water out of the river for many leagues. It was 
singular to see officers and crews of ships passing 
from one to another, and to the city, on hard, dry 
bottom, where but the day before their ships were 
floating and swinging to their anchors in fifteen 
feet of water. But it was dangerous to travel 
many miles off, for the dying away of the wind, or 
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a change of wind at the mouth of the river, rushed 
the water back like the roaring of the cataract, 
and floated the ships in quick time again to swing 
to their anchors. 

Until the suppression of the Inquisition in 1820, 
no other religion but Roman Catholic was tolera- 
ted in Buenos Ayres. It was singular to notice, 
as we had frequent opportunities so to do, with what 
superstitious awe the mass of the inhabitants re- 
garded the ceremonies of their priests, especially 
the administering of the sacrament to the dying. 
The ringing of a small table-bell in the street an- 
nounces the coming of the Host^ generally in the 
following order : A little in advance of the priest 
may be seen a black boy making a " ding-dong '* 
sound with this little bell, and sometimes two sol- 
diers, one on each side of the priest, with their 
muskets shouldered, with fixed bayonets to enforce 
the church order for every knee to bow at the 
passing of the Host, or subject themselves to the 
point of the soldiers' bayonet. I was told that 
an Englishman, refusing to bend his knee when 
the Host was passing him, was stabbed with the 
soldier's bayonet. Persons on horseback dis- 
mount and kneel with men, women and chil- 
dren in the streets, and at the threshold of 
their dwelling-houses, groceries and grog-shops, 
while the Host, or the priest, is passing with the 
wafer and the wine. We foreigners could stand 
at the four corners and witness the coming of the 
Host, and pass another way before they reached us. 

Some thirty miles below the city of Buenos 
Ayres is a good harbor for shipping, called Ense- 
nado. To this place I repaired with the Chats- 
worth, and prepared her for a winter's voyage 
round Cape Horn. 
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Crossing the Pampas of Bttenos Ayres — Preparation 
for the Pacific Ocean — Resolved never to Drink 
Wine — Aspect of the Starry Heavens — Alarming 
Position off Gape Horn — Double the Cape — Island 
of Juan Ferrjxndez — Mountains of Peru — Arrival 
at Callao— Voyage to Pisco — Scenery and Climate 
of Lima — Earthquakes — Destruction of Callao — 
Ship out of her Element — Cemetery and Disposal 
of the Dead, 

While at Ensenado, our communications for 
business with Buenos Ayres required us to cross 
the pampas, or vast prairies lying on the south of 
that province. To do this, and also to protect our- 
selves from highway robbers, we united in bands, 
and armed ourselves for defense. Our way was 
first about twenty miles across the prairie, and 
then twenty miles further over the "loomas," or 
high lands, to the city. Once out on this vast 
prairie without a guide, is next to being on the 
vast ocean without a compass. Not a tree, nor a 
shrub, nor anything but reeds and tall, wild grass 
to be seen as far as the eye can extend. About 
- the only things to attract attention and relieve the 
mind while passing through the deep and danger- 
ous muddy reed-bogs, and still, miry marshes, ford- 
ing creeks and running streams, were occasional 
flocks of sheep, herds of swine, horned cattle, and 
horses, all quietly feeding in their own organized 
order. On the two last mentioned might be seen 
large and small birds quietly perching on their 
ba^s, having no other resting place. Mounted 
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on our hired, half-wild horses, stationing our w 
paid postillion ahead, we thus passed over 1 
twenty-mile prairie, rank and file, following in 
cattle s miry mud-tracks, part of the time our ai 
around the horses' necks, fearing lest we sho 
be thrown into a mud-hole among the reeds, or 
to swim in the stream. 

After some four hours' journeying, the "lo< 
as" would appear ahead, then a farm house, i 
then the half-way home, or tavern for dinner, i 
change of horses. Soon a herd of one hundred 
more horses were driven out from the prairies i 
a " carral," or yard, and set going with full sp 
around the yard, while the men with their lasi 
or long hide ropes with a noose at the end, i 
most dextrous manner, would throw their no 
over their heads and bring them up to the p 
Then, wild or not^ they were held until the ri 
mounted, when they would start rank and 
again after the postillion, and soon follow the le 
ing horse without turning, as they had learnec 
go with the herds on the prairie. The same or 
is observed on returning back to Ensanado. I 
ing our stay here, the numerous arrivals from 
United States overstocked the market and ope: 
the way for me to purchase a cargo for the Pa^ 
on reasonable terms. The Chatsworth was i 
loaded and cleared for Lima, in Peru. 

As I had resolved on my previous voyage ne 
more to use ardent spirits only for medicinal | 
poses, so now, on leaving Buenos Ayres, I i 
resolved that I would never drink another glasi 
wine. In this work of reform I found myself 
tirely alone, and exposed to the jeering rema 
of those with whom I afterward became associal 
especiaUji: when I declined drinking ipth thj 
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Yet after all their comments, that it was not inw 
proper or dangerous to drink moderately, &;c., tbej 
were constrained to admit that my course was per^ 
fectly %afe 1 

Passing from the northern into the southern hem«^. 
isphere, one is struck with the remarkable change 
in the starry heavens. Befor-e reaching the equa? 
tor, the well-known north star is apparently setting 
in the northern horizon, and a great portion of the 
well-known stars in the nothern hemisphere are 
receding from the mariner's view. But this lose, 
is supplied by the splendid, new and varied scant 
ery in the southern heavens, as he sails onward 
toward the southern polar regions. Here, away ia 
the south-western heavens, in the track of thei 
milky way, every star-light night, can be seen two. 
small, stationary white clouds, caUed by sailors the. 
^^ Magellanic clouds." Ferguson says, ^^ By the 
aid of the telescope they appear to be a mixture 
of small clouds and stars." But the most remark? 
able of all the cloudy stars, he says, " is that in 
the middle of Orion's sword, where seven stara 
(three of which are very close together) seem to 
shii^e through a cloud. It looks like a ga^ m Urn 
«%, through which one may see as it were a part 
of a much brighter region. Although most of these, 
spaces are but a few minutes of a degree in breadth^ 
et since they are among the fixed stars they must 
e spaces larger than what is occupied by our solax^ 
system ; and in which there seems to he a perpetb 
ualj uninterrupted day among numberless t^orldsi. 
which no human art can ever discover.'' 

This gap or place in the sky is undoubtedly the 
same that is spoken of in the Scriptures. See John 
i, 51 ; Bev. xix, 11. The center of this constellsn 
tion (Orion) is midway between the polcKi of heaveii^ 
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and directly over the equator of the earth, and 
comes to the meridian about the twenty-third of 
January, at nine o'clock in the evening. Inspira- 
tion testifies that " the worlds were framed by the 
word of God." Heb. xi, 3. "He hangeth the 
earth upon nothing." "By his Spirit he hath 
garnished the heavens." Job xxvi, 7, 13. 

On our passage from Buenos Ayres to Cape 
Horn, we arrived in the vicinity of the Falkland 
Islands, between three and four hundred miles 
north-east of the cape. Here we endeavored to 
make a harbor during a storm, by beating up into 
Falkland Sound, but the increasing gale obliged 
us to bear up and continue our southern course. 
On arriving oflF Cape Horn, about July and August, 
the coldest and most stormy season of the year, 
for about thirty days we were contending with pre- 
vailing westerly gales, and floating islands of ice, 
from the polar regions, trying (as sailors say) to 
double Cape Horn. While lying to under a bal- 
anced-reefed try-sail off the cape, in a heavy west- 
erly gale, a heavy cross sea boarded us on our 
larboard side, which stove in our bulwarks and 
stanchions, and ripped up the plankshire, and 
washed them up against the mast from near the 
windlass to the cabin gangway. In this exposed 
and perilous condition, liable to be filled with 
water and sunk immediately, we set the close-reefed 
main-top-sail, and put the vessel before the wind ; 
and to keep her still more steady we packed on 
also a reefed foresail, which increased her speed 
so furiously that it prevented her from rolling the 
open space under water only occasionally. For- 
tunately we had a new main-hatch tarpaulin at 
hand. With strips of this all hands were now en- 
gaged, as opportunity offered, to get it over the 
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open spaces, and drive a nail to secure it, and rush 
back to our holding-on places until the ship rolled 
again to leeward. In about two hours we secured 
in this way, temporarily, the open space — took in 
our main-top-sail and foresail, and hove to again 
on the same tack under a balanced reefed try-sail. 
Then after pumping out the water and clearing 
away the wreck, we had time to reflect on our nar- 
row escape from utter destruction, and how God 
in kindness had opened the way for us to save 
ourselves in this trying hour. After the gale 
had abated, next day, we repaired damages more 
thoroughly, and at the expiration of some thirty 
days' struggling off Cape Horn against westerly 
gales and driving snow-storms, we were enabled 
to double the cape and shape our course for the 
island of Juan Fernandez, some fourteen hundred 
miles north of us. The westerly winds were now 
in our favor, so that in a few days we changed our 
climate, and were passing along in sight of this 
far-famed island, once the whole world to Robin- 
son Crusoe. After sailing north some twenty-six 
hundred miles from the stormy Cape, the tower- 
ing mountains of Peru could be distiijctly seen, 
though some eighty miles distant from the coast. 
Passing onward, we cast our anchor in the spa- 
cious bay of Callao, about six miles west of the 
celebrated city of Lima. North American produce 
was in good demand. Some of my first sales of 
flour were over seventy dollars per barrel. A few 
cargoes arriving soon after us, reduced the price 
to thirty dollars. Here I chartered the Chats- 
worth to a Spanish merchant for a voyage to Pisco, 
some one hundred miles further south, with the 
privilege of disposing of my cargo and returning 
with his. 
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Soon after our arrival here, the chief mate and 
two of the men went up to the village, about three 
miles from the harbor, to procure beef and vege- 
tables for dinner. The men soon returned with 
the statement that the Patriot soldiers had de- 
scended from the mountains and besieged the 
village, and pillaged the stores where some of our 
cargo was exposed for sale, and had driven the 
mate out on one side of the village to shoot him, 
and also declared that they were coming down to 
take our vessel and dispose of me, because of the 
Spanish merchant we had brought there from 
Lima. The mate soon appeared on the beach. 
After the boat brought him on board, he said 
that the soldiers, on learning that he was the mate 
of the Ghatsworth, drove him on one side of the 
village to shoot him. On arriving at the place, 
one of the soldiers persuaded the others not to kill 
him. They then concluded to let him go, but beat 
him most unmercifully with their swords. We 
made preparations to defend ourselves, but our 
enemies thought best not to expose themselves 
within reach of our cannon balls. Notwithstand- 
ing our opposing foes, who continued to threaten 
us, we disposed of all our cargo here at better 
prices than was offered at Oallao, and returned to 
Oallao with the Spanish merchant's cargo. 

While at Oallao, a whale made his appearance in 
the bay. A Nantucket whale-ship there at the 
time followed him with their boats and harpooned 
him. The whale rushed in among the shipping, 
with the boat in tow, like a streak through the 
foaming water, and dashed down directly under 
the bottom of a large English brig, giving her pur- 
suers but a moment's warning to chop off their line 
and save their lives — something like leaving bev 
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compliments with her unknown foes, saying, " If 
you follow me here, you will never harpoon an- 
other poor whale. ' ' The whale r^ished through the 
fleet of shipping to the head of the bay in shoal 
water. The boat followed, and fastened to her 
again, when she came streaming out of the bay, 
and in a little while we could but ju3t discern the 
boat as the sun was setting, in the offing, with her. 
waft flying, signifying that the whale was dead. 

Lieutenant Conner, (now Commodore), who com- 
manded the United States schooner Dolphin, got 
under way, and the next day arrived with the 
whale and boat in tow. By invitation, the day 
following, the citizens of Lima came down in num- 
bers to witness how the North Americans cut in 
and stow away the big whales found in their waters. 

The climate in this region is healthy, and the 
scenery most delightful. There are floating white 
clouds, beyond which may be seen the indigo- 
colored sky, apparently twice the distance from 
the earth that it is in North America. And then 
there is the sweet, salubrious air, and strong trade 
winds, and evergreen fields, and trees bending 
with delicious fruit, while the ground continually 
teems with vegetation for both man and beast. 
There are no storms of rain, and the people say it 
never rains there. Their city is waUed and guarded 
on the east, by towering mountams, easy of ascent, 
even above the white-capped clouds, which sail 
^ below the admiring beholder until they strike a 
higher ledge of the mountains, then rise and float 
away over the vast Pacific on the west. And still 
further in the distance, on the east, about ninety 
leagues, lie in huge piles the continually snow-cap- 
pea Andes, all plain to the naked eye, which con- 
tioiiallj^ seQd forth gushing streams th|t wat^ the 
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plains below. This is also conveyed by means of 
walled ditches to the streets of the city. 

Much more could be added to this interesting 
description to make a residence there very desir- 
able. But one shock of an earthquake (and they 
are frequent there^, perhaps in the dead of the 
night, when the inhabitants rush into the streets 
to save themselves from falling dwellings, crying, 
wailing and screaming aloud for mercy, is enough 
to make one perfectly willing and in a hurry to 
exchange his position for almost any region where 
the earth rests quietly on its own foundation. 

It is stated in Mr. Haskell's Chronology of the 
World, that Lima was destroyed by an earthquake 
in October, 1746. This I think could not have 
been the city of Lima, but the sea-port of the city, 
called Callao. For the most celebrated and cen- 
tral part of the city of Lima is the Palace Square, 
on one side of which then stood a very ancient, 
long, one-story, wooden building, where the city 
officers transacted their business. I was frequently 
told that this building was the palace or dwelling- 
place of the Spanish adventurer, Pizarro, after his 
conquest of Peru. If this statement was correct, 
then it will be allowed that Pizarro occupied it 
long before the earthquake in 1746. Hence that 
part of the city could not have been destroyed. 
But her seaport, called Callao, was. 

The city of Lima is situated about six miles in 
the interior from her seaport, Callao, and is about 
seven hundred feet above the level of the sea, on 
an inclined plane. While I was there in 1822-3, 
seventy-seven years after the earthquake, I fre- 
quently visited the place to view the massive piles 
of brick, from about eighteen inches under water 
to as far down as I could see, that composed the 
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buildings and walls of the place at the time of the 
earthquake. I was told that a Spanish frigate 
was lying moored in the harbor at the time, and 
after its destruction by the earthquake she was 
found three miles inland, about half way from the 
port of Callao to the city of Lima, some thi'ee hun- 
dred and fifty feet above the level of the sea. Al- 
lowing this statement to be true, and I never heard 
any one attempt to disprove it, then it must have 
been the earthquake that caused the earth first to 
rise under the sea, causing the body of water be- 
tween it and the land to rush on with such force 
that the frigate was carried up the inclined plane, 
and when the water receded she was left some three 
miles from the sea-shore. 

From all appearances, Callao was overflowed by 
the sea, for its ruins lie nearly on a level with the 
sea, and are under a lake of water separated from 
the ocean by a sand-bar. I have heard, and also 
observed, that the sea does not rise and fall here, 
at stated periods, as it does in almost all other 
harbors and places. Hence it is clear that the 
body of water which covers the ruins of Callao, is 
not furnished from the sea. 

Another singular curiosity in this place was the 
cemetery, about five miles out of the city, which 
was diflferent from anything I had ever seen. At 
the entrance was the church with the cross. Part 
of the way round the cemetery was double-walled. 
The space or passway between these walls appeared 
to be about forty feet wide. The walls were about 
eight feet high and seven thick, with three rows of 
cells where they deposited the dead. These were 
rented to those who could afford to deposit their 
dead in this style, for six months or any length of 
time. Some of these cells were bricked up, and 
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Others had iron doors that were locked. The ud oc- 
cupied ones were open for rent. In the center, 
between the walls, were deep vaults covered with 
iron gratings, in which we could see dead bodies 
all tumbled together without order. I learned that 
when the six months, or whatever time the cells 
were rented for, closed, the bodies were taken out 
and pitched into the vaults in the center. Thus 
they could accommodate others. In another de- 
partment, the dead were buried underground in 
rows. Near by the church was a large circular 
vault, with a steeple-top covering, resting on pil- 
lars several feet above the vault. This was an- 
other burying-place. On looking over the railing 
placed around it to prevent the living from falling 
in, the sight was most revolting. Some stood erect, 
others with their heads downward, and in every 
imaginable position, just as they happened to fall 
from the hand-barrow, with their ragged, unclean 
clothing on in which they died. These of course 
were the abiect poor, whose friends were unable to 
pay rent for a baring-place underground or in 
one of the white-washed cells in the waUs. The 
dead soldiers were carried out of the forts and 
dumped in here with little ceremony. The air is 
so salubrious there that no offensive smell arises 
from these dead bodies. They literally waste away 
and dry up. 
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We then visited the Peruvians' mint, to see them 
make and stamp their coin. In the center of their 
stamping-room was a pit about six feet deep, and 
about five in diameter. In the centre of the bot- 
tom of this was the foundation in which was the 
*Mower pintle'* of the standard on which the money 
was laid or held to be stamped. The stamping 
machine was fashioned at the top like a common 
capstan, with holes pierced through to receive two 
long levers, or bars, over twenty feet long, with a 
inan stationed at each end of the bar. From the 
head of the capstan it tapered down to a point, on 
which was fixed the stamp. One man in the pit 
with a half bushel of silver pieces to be stamped 
for half-dollars or quarters, as the case may be, 
holds each piece between his thumb and fore-£nger 
on the bottom pintle. The stamp was on the bot- 
tom of the capstan, about one foot above his 
fingers. The men would lay hold of the end of 
the capstan bars and whirl the capstan half way 
round, when it would stamp the silver with a crash, 
and fly back with a spring to its place, where the 
four men would seize the bars again and whhrl it 
back, and another piece was coined. In this way 
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they stamp several pieces in a minute. We were 
told that the stamp came down every time with 
about seven tons' weight. The stamp was now 
prepared to coin sixpences. I watched the man 
in the pit to see how he could hold these small 
pieces within as it were a hair's breadth of the 
stamp which came down with seven tons' weight 
several times a minute, or about as fast as he could 
place the uncoined pieces under the stamp. The 
man seemed to be perfectly at home in this busi- 
ness, and accomplished his work with as much ease 
as a seamstress would stitch a garment. "Be- 
cause he was used to it," says one. But if he had 
lost his thumb and finger before he got used to it, 
how then ? The wonder to me was how a man 
could get used to such a hazardous business with- 
out getting his fingers pinched. 

These Peruvians were Roman Catholics, and 
had some sixty Catholic churches within the walls 
of their city, mostly built of stone and brick. Many 
of them were very costly, covering acrcB of groundy 
with beautiful gardens in the center plots, with so 
many apartments that it was necessary for stran- 
gers to employ a guide to prevent losing their way. 
Most splendid paintings and costly images of the 
saints could be seen in various apartments, with 
living beings kneeling before them, crossing them- 
selves, and moving their lips as in the act of prayer. 
In many of their churches, particularly the place 
assigned for public worship, the supporting columns 
sustaining the heavy arched work were plated with 
silver. Their richly ornamented altars were stud- 
ded with large golden horns. But the Patriots 
were stripping off the gold and silver, and coining 
it in their mint to pay off their armies. 

Their feast days were numerous. They had 
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Saints' and All-Saints' days ; but the most impo- 
sing feast that I witnessed, in the church, was the 
imitation of Jesus and his disciples at the last 
passover and supper. A large table near the cen- 
ter of the church might be seen loaded with silver 
dishes, pitchers, silver plates, knives, forks, &c. 
Then Jesus and the twelve apostles, as large as 
life, were all seated in order around the table, gor- 
geously dressed with silver steeple-top caps on 
their heads. The people as they crowded in drop- 
ped upon their knees all arouna them, apparently 
awe-struck with the imposing sight. While they 
were worshiping in their accustomed attitude, the 
officers were in pursuit of us Protestant strangers, 
requesting us also to kneel. We were so anxious 
to see how this feast was conducted that we kept 
moving and changing our position, until so closely 
pursued and required to kneel, that we passed out, 
and visited other churches, which were also open 
on this occasion. 

Some of their churches are furnished with many 
bells, and when occasion requires them all to be 
rung at once, hardly anything else can be heard. 
After my arrival in the city I was standing in the 
street conversing with friends, when the bells be- 
gan to strike a slow, funeral tone; all business 
ceased in a moment. Carriages and all moving 
vehicles stopped. Men, women and children, no 
matter what were their engagements, or how in- 
teresting their conversation, ceased to speak. Men 
on horseback dismount, and every man, with his 
head uncovered, respectfully waits for one or two 
minutes, when the solemn tone of the bells changes 
to a joyous ringing, then business of all kinds was 
resumed, and the people moved on again with their 
heads covered as they were before the bells struck. 

LifeofBatoB. \\ 
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This was at the setting of the sun. I asked my 
Spanish friend (who appeared to he very devout 
during the ceremony) the meaning of this. '* Why," 
said he, " that all the people may remember G^od 
at the close of the day.*' I thought, surely this 
was a most respectful ceremony, worthy of univer- 
sal imitation. Yet after all, this people were 
living in continual violation of the second com- 
mandment of God. Their priests did not hesitate 
to visit gambling-rooms and play billiards on 
Sunday, as on other days. 

When the Roman Catholics suppressed the In- 
quisition, there was a noted one in the city of Li- 
ma which occupied a large space of ground. The 
Peruvians not only suppressed this diabolical in- 
stitution at that time, but they demolished the 
huge pile of buildings, and left it in a heap of ru- 
ins, except one of the court-rooms, where the im- 
plements of torture had been arranged for the 
cruel work of torturing heretics. We saw a num- 
ber of places where the walls had been broken 
away in this room, and were told that these places 
were where the implements of torture had been 
removed. Some old-fashioned lead inkstands on 
the desks were left by the mob. We were also 
shown some of the dismal dungeons that were be- 
neath the ruins under ground. In one corner we 
noticed a bed of earth stoned up a few feet above 
the wet ground for the prisoners' bed. We were 
pointed also to some recesses that were still stand- 
mg. These were to torture heretics, and built 
just large enough for a person to stand upright 
with his hands down, and a door fastened against 
Km — a position that a person could live in but a 
very short time. But we forbear to speak further 
at this time of these so-called Christian institutions 
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of the Roman Catholic church, instituted and 
nourished for centuries by the Papacy, granting 
power to her bishops and priests to punish and 
put to death what they called heretics, by all 
kinds of torture that fiends in human shape could 
invent. 

We took on board a number of passengers at 
Callao, to land in Truxillo, in latitude 8° south. 
Here we sold the Chatsworth for ten thousand 
dollars to a Spanish merchant. Seven thousand 
dollars were in lumps and pieces of Platapena, and 
virgin silver to be paid here. As this, and all 
gold and silver coin, was prohibited from exporta- 
tion by the Peruvian government, various meas- 
ures were invented by foreigners and their mer- 
chants to convey their specie on board their ves^ 
sels. As my agreement was that the silver should 
be delivered to me outside of the breakers on 
board the C, when the time arrived for me to 
leave for Lima, I asked how this money was to be 
delivered. Said the merchant, " It will come off 
to you about midnight to-night." "But how?" 
said I. " We will send it to you by some Indians," 
(aborigines). I asked if the money was to be 
counted out to me before I left the shore, that I 
might identify the same, and the number of pieces 
as per invoice rendered, when brought off to me. 
The merchant replied that he had put the amount 
of silver specified in the invoice, into the hands of 
several Indians many weeks before, subject to his 
order. Said I, "What did they do with it?" 
" 0, they buried it up in the ground somewhere." 
"Do you know where?" "No." "What secu- 
rity have you from them that they will keep it for 
you ?" " None," said he. " How do you know 
that they will deliver it all to me to-night?" Said 
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he, " I have employed them a great while, and 
put into their hands thousands of dollars in this 
way, and paid them well for their labor when they 
deUvered what I entrusted them with, and there 
has never been any failure on their part, and I 
fear none. They are the most honest people in 
the world, particularly where they live separate 
by themselves/* 

The Chatsworth lay some two miles from shore. 
The breakers in-shore of us were too dangerous 
for ships' boats to pass. The government used a 
large boat manned with sixteen oars, by Indians 
trained for the business, and when occasion re- 
quired her to pass out to the shipping, or return 
back through these dangerous breakings of the 
sea, another company of Indians standing on the 
shore, as soon as the boat approaches the break- 
ers on her way out, and they discover the sea ri- 
sing to break over her, would make a most hideous 
yell! The boatmen would instantly head their 
boat for the breakers, and take a position with 
their oars to obey the helsmman's orders to keep 
their boat headed directly to the sea, while she 
was being violently tossed by the breakers ; and 
then they would pull for life to clear the sand-bar 
before another sea came. When the boat was re- 
turning, and they heard the watchmen's yell, the 
helmsman would steer the boat square before the 
rolling breakers, the oarsmen pulling with all their 
strength. After two or three struggles, the dan- 
ger was passed. The watchmen on the shore 
would raise a mighty, joyous shout, joined by the 
boatmen, announcing to all around, "All's well !" 

The people here, and in other places on the 
coast, have another kind of boats they call " cab- 
allos,'' or horses, on which they ride as people do 
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on horseback. These horses are made of the 
common tall flags, or rushes, securely lashed to 
gether, about ten feet long, the large part about 
two feet in diameter, tapering to two inches at the 
small end. This end they turned up like the 
head of a boat to stand prominent out of the water 
which cuts through the sea. The large part is to 
ride on. None but those that were well trained 
could ride this kind of horses, or keep them right 
side up but a few moment^ at a time. The people, 
especially the Indians, would move through the 
water in a masterly manner, even much faster 
than a common boat, with a double paddle, or the 
paddle blade fitted at both ends, seated as on horse- 
back. It was interesting to see them paddle alter- 
nately on each side for the breakers, and when about 
to pass them, lie down on their horse while the 
breakers washed over them, and then paddle clear 
before the next one came. I was told that this kind 
of horses was of great importance on some parts of 
the coast, where the breakers would not admit a 
ship's boat to approach. Communications and 
dispatches were there made through the medium 
of these caballos, or Spanish horses. 

The Indians that were to convey the Platapena 
to us had to pass through this dangerous place in 
the dark night, while their watchmen on the shore 
were waiting in suspense and deep anxiety their 
safe return. When we set the watch at night, I 
requested my brother, the chief mate, to be on 
deck until midnight, and if he saw any one float- 
ing on the water, approaching us, to call me up. 
About midnight he called me, saying, " There are 
two men alongside, sitting in the water!'* We 
lowered down empty water-buckets, and a lighted 
lantern, when the Indians unfastened the bags of 
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silver that were securely hung with lines under- 
neath their caballos, and placed them in the buck- 
ets for us to haul up on deck. When it was all 
safely aboard they seemed very much pleased at 
the accomplishment of the job. It appeared to me 
at that season of the night about an impossibility 
for them to pass through those dangerous break*- 
ers. We gave them some refreshment as they sat 
on their water-horses, for they dared not leave 
them, but soon moved away as fast as possible to 
relieve their waiting comrades on the shore, and 
to receive the compensation that their employer 
had promised them. As their employer had de- 
clared, every particle wa« delivered to me as per 
invoice. 

I now delivered up the Chatsworth to the pur- 
chaser, took leave of my oflBcers and crew, my 
brother succeeding me in the command of the C, 
the second officer succeeding him as chief mate, to 
remain in the employ of the new owners to trade 
in the Pacific Ocean. I then took passage to Lima 
on board a Peruvian schooner. I was aware that 
I was risking much in the hands of this stranger 
and his crew, who might think that the large 
amount of money placed in their hands was of 
more value to them than my life ; but I had no 
other means of conveyance to Lima. I endeav- 
ored to manifest no fear, nor lack of confidence in 
him as a gentleman, but watched him very closely^ 
and endeavored to keep the run of his vessel, and 
course steered. We anchored in Callao Bay after 
a passage of seven days. Here he refused to de- 
liver me the seven thousand dollars in silver, 
which I had placed in his care until our arrival at 
Callao, alleging that the government of Peru did 
not allow him to deliver it to me. This he well 
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understood when I placed it in his care to deliver 
it to me on our arrival at Callao. He also knew 
that if he reported any specie on board belonging 
to a foreigner, no matter how honestly he came by 
it, the government would seize it for their own 
use. As the matter stood he would neither let me 
have it nor let the government know there was 
any silver on board his vessel. He then immedi- 
ately cleared for another country, weighed his an- 
chor and proceeded to sea. I soon learned of his 
dishonest and wicked intentions. I was at that time 
on board of a New Bedford whale-ship, and saw 
him under way. Capt. H. manned his whale-boat, 
and we soon overtook him. He still refused to 
deliver me the silver, until he saw that resistance 
was vain. He then verv reluctantly allowed me 
to receive it, and contmued on his voyage. We 
transferred the silver to the United States ship 
Franklin, 74, Commodore Stewart commanding, on 
deposit until we were ready for sea, as other 
Americans had to do for safe keeping. 

Mr. Swinegar, our Peruvian merchant, gave a 
large dinner-party to the captains and supercar- 
goes of the Ajnerican vessels, and a number of the 
officers of the American Squadron, Feb. 22, in 
honor of Gen. Washington's birth-day. As I was 
the only person at the table that (had decided not 
to drin& wine or strong drink because of its intox- 
icating qualities, Mr. S. stated to some of his 
friends with him at the table that he would influ- 
ence me to drink wine with him. He filled his 
glass and challenged me to drink a glass of wine 
with him. I responded by filling my glass with 
water ! He refused to drink unless I filled with 
wine. I said, " Mr Swinegar, I cannot do so, 
for I have fully decided never to drink wine." 
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By this time the company were all looking at 

us. Mr. S. still waited for me to fill my glass 
with wine. Several urged me to comply with 
his request. One of the lieutenants of the 
squadron, some distance down the ts^le, said, 
"Bates, surely you will not object to take a glass 
of wine with Mr. Swinegar." I replied that I 
could not do it. I felt embarrassed and sorry that 
such a cheerful company should be so intent on 
my drinking a glass of wine as almost to forget 
the good dinner that was before them. Mi:. S. 
seeing that I would not be prevailed on to drink 
wine, pressed me no further. 

At that time my deep convictions with respect 
to smoking cigars enabled me to decide also that 
from and after that evening I would never smoke 
another cigar, or smoke tobacco in any way. This 
victory raised my feelings and elevated my mind 
above the fog of tobacco-smoke, which had to a 
considerable extent beclouded my mind, and freed 
me from an idol which I had learned to worship 
among sailors. 
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As we received specie in payment for our car- 
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goes of goods, and this as well as gold and silver 
was prohibited by the government from exporta- 
tion, we were necessarily subjected to many incon- 
veniences and losses in securing returns for our 
owners. Many of the captains trading in the 
Pacific were also supercargoes. Being obliged to 
transact our business at two custom-houses, Callao 
and Lima, six miles apart, it became necessary to 
have our own horses to pass between the two 
places. When returning to Callao, we generally 
loaded our persons with as much specie in dollars 
and doubloons as were deemed prudent to risk, in 
the bottoms of our boots and waist-belts, buckled 
around us under our dress. We did this because 
we were liable to be robbed on the way, and also 
because we were subjected to an examination by 
custom-house officers before embarking to our ships 
in the harbor. We generally distributed portions 
of it among our boat's crew until we got on board 
our vessels, and then deposited it for safe-keeping 
on board one of our war-ships, paying the com- 
mander one per cent, for deposit. 

Our government officers in this way received 
and protected our property because it was ours. 
Two of my boat's crew were examined one day as 
I was about to embark, and ordered to the custom- 
house. I followed them. They had some two 
hundred dollars on their persons. The two officers 
who stopped the men, after counting the sum, 
wished to know how much I would give them if 
they would let the sailors pass without reporting 
the matter to the custom-house. " One doubloon," 
said I. " No,' ' said they, " we will divide with you. 
I replied, " If you will not accept my offer, go and 
make your report and let the government take it 
all, if they will." They attempted to show me 
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that my proceedings had been unlawful, and that 
I would have trouble. I gave them to understand 
that I should only have to lose my money, but 
they, something more, for offering to divide with 
me and appropriate the divided part to themselves. 
They concluded finally to return me all the money, 
ex<5ept the doubloon I offered them. These men 
never troubled me when I was embarking after 
that. One day a small party of men were passing 
down with money, when a party of armed men on 
horseback rushed out upon them and demanded 
their money, and required them to strip off their 
clothing to be sure of getting all they had. After 
securing all, they fled to the mountains. 

The ship Friendship, of Salem, Mass., was re- 
ported as having eleven thousand dollars on board, 
after having sold her cargo in Lima. The govern- 
ment sent a company of soldiers with ofiBcers of 
the custom-house to take possession of her. They 
made diligent search, but found none ; still they 
kept charge of the ship for many days, and gave 
them much trouble. The money was there, stowed 
away so snugly between the " carlings'* overhead 
in the cabin, where the ceiling was finished and 
painted, that one would not have suspected money 
could be there. After the government gave up 
the ship to the supercargo again, he took out the 
money and transported it to the United States ship 
Franklin, 74. Soon after this, a Boston ship was 
taken possession of in the harbor, in the night,^ 
and it was several months before the captain, who 
pursued them, recovered and brought her back. 

In conversation one day with one of the Peru- 
vian officers, who was boasting of the independence 
of Peru, and their freedom from the Spanish gov- 
ernment, he was asked what his view of freedom 
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was. " Why,*' said he, " if you have a good horse 
and I want him, if I am stronger than you, I'll 
take the horse !'* It rather seemed that others, 
when they wanted our money and ships, were of 
the same opinion. 

While we were here, a lieutenant in the Peru- 
vian Patriot army absconded and joined their en- 
emy. He was taken, tried, and condemned to be 
shot without the walls of the city of Lima. This 
was a manner of taking life which I had never 
witnessed. To gratify my curiosity I passed on 
with the vast multitude of citizens, and took my 
position on the top of the city wall, very near the 
place where the condemned man was seated, who 
was attended by a Catholic priest. A cap was 
soon drawn over his eyes. In front of him mili- 
tary ofiBcers were drilling and marshaling their 
troops, until about the appointed hour for him to 
be shot, when they were all arranged in columns, 
the front ranks about twenty yards from the con- 
demned. At the word of command some six men 
advanced from the ranks within a few yards of the 
poor man, and leveled their muskets at his head. 
Again at the word of command they fired. His 
head dropped on his shoulder seemingly as quick 
as if it had been severed by a cleaver. He seem- 
ed to die without a struggle. The squadron 
army then wheeled away with the deafening sound 
of martial music. The dead man was carried 
away to his long home. The excitement of the 
morning was past. I soon found myself almost 
solitary amid the vast concourse of citizens, return- 
ing slowly to their places of abode, resolving in 
my mind that I never would voluntarily go again 
to see another man shot. 

I had now been in the Pacific Ocean about four- 
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teen months, and was closing my business and 
preparing to return to the United States. The 
ship Candace, Captain F. Burtody, was about to 
sail for Boston, Mass., in which ship I engaged 
my passage. 

Captain B. and myself mutually agreed, when 
the Candace weighed her anchor, that we would 
from that hour cease chewing tobacco. About the 
last week of November, 1823, all hands were called 
to weigh anchor. None but those who experience 
these feelings can tell the thrill that fills every 
soul, from the captain to the cabin-boy, when the 
order is given to " Weigh anchor for home.'* New 
life, with energy and strength, seems to actuate 
all on board. The hardy sailors clinch their hand- 
spikes, the windlass begins to roll and bring the 
watery cable on deck. The gallant ship, seem- 
ingly participating with her joyous crew, advances 
step by step to her anchor, until the officer cries 
out, " Hold ! the cable is a-peak !'* The top-sails 
are now loosed, sheeted home, and hoisted to the 
mast-head, and the yards are braced to cant the 
ship's head out of the harbor. The windlass is 
now manned again. The ship is soon up with her 
anchor. A few more turns of the windlass, and 
the anchor breaks its hold, and the gallant ship is 
free. The anchor is up and swung to the cat-head, 
and the ship's sails fill with the freshening gale. 
The sailors cry, " We are homeward bound." The 
feelings of the sailors still left in the harbor are 
something like these : " That ship has weighed her 
anchor, and is standing out of the harbor, bound 
for home. Success to them. I wish we were going 
too." No matter how many seas there are to pass, 
or how many storms to meet, or how far from home, 
the joyous feeling still vibrates in every heart — 
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" Home, home, sweet home. Our anchor's weighed 
for home!** 

Our good ship now lay by with her main-top- 
sail to the mast, until the boat came alongside from 
the commodore with our specie and silver, which 
Captain B. and myself had gained by trading. 
When this was all safe on board, all sail was made 
on the ship. It was now night, and we were pass- 
ing our last landmark, (St. Lorenzo), and putting 
out for a long voyage of eight thousand and five 
hundred miles. The steward reported supper rea- 
dy. "Here goes my tobacco. Bates,*' said Cap- 
tain B., taking it from his mouth and casting it 
overboard. "And here goes mine, too," said I, 
and that was the last that has ever polluted my 
lips. But Captain B. failed to overcome, and la- 
bored hard with me to keep him company. I was 
now free from all distilled spirits, wine and tobacco. 
Step by step I had gained this victory — nature 
never required either. I never used the articles, 
except to keep company with my associates. How 
many millions have been ruined by such debasing 
and ruinous habits. How much more like a human 
being I felt when I had gained the mastery in 
these things and overcome them all. I was also 
making great eflForts to conquer myself of another 
crying sin, which I had learned of wicked sailors. 
That was the habit of using profane language. My 
father had been a praying man from the time I 
had any knowledge of him. My mother embraced 
religion when I was about twelve years old. I 
never dared, even after I was married, to speak 
irreverently of God in the presence of my father. 
As he had endeavored to train me in the way I 
should go, I knew the way, but the checkered 
scenes of the previous sixteen years of my life had 
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thrown me from the track which I was endeavor- 
ing now to regain. On our voyage from Cape 
Horn into the Pacific, I tried hard to break my- 
self of the evil habit of swearing, and said to my 
brother that he must not swear, nor allow the 
sailors to, for I should not permit it. As I had 
plenty of leisure now, I read much of my time, 
and very often, especially on Sundays, many chap- 
ters in the Bible. By so doing I concluded that 
I was making my%elf a tolerably good Christian. 

Our good ship continued to gain onward, and 
on reaching Cape Horn, we encountered a driving 
storm ; but the wind was fair to go eastward, so 
that in forty-eight hours we were safely round the 
Horn in the south Atlantic Ocean, steering north- 
ward for home. As we approached the equator, 
some of the well-known stars in the northern hem- 
isphere began to make their appearance — ^particu- 
larly the '* Pointers," that always direct the wan- 
dering mariner to the north star. As our good 
Candace still continued to urge her way from the 
southern ocean to the equator, the '' Pointers'* 
indicated that the north star was at the northern 
horizon. 

The night was clear, the watch on deck were all 
awaiting the appearance of the north star. At 
length it was seen just breaking from the mist of 
the northern horizon, apparently four or five feet 
aobve the surface of the ocean. The first sight of 
this well-known star to the mariners, ascending 
from the Southern Ocean, is often more cheering 
to their hearts than twenty-four hours of fair wind. 
If we had no way to ascertain our latitude by 
nautical instruments, we should know by the fore- 
going appearance of this star, that we were at least 
one hundred and twenty miles north of the equa- 
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tor. As our good Queen Candace advanced in 
her onward course into the Northern Ocean, stag- 
gering under the freshening gale from the N. E. 
trades, our hearts were cheered night after night 
on seeing the very same star rising still higher and 
higher in the northern heavens — an unmistakable 
sign that we were rapidly advancing northward, 
nearer, and still nearer home. 

I have heard it stated of the Portugese sailors, 
that when their ships were returning on their 
homeward voyages from South America to Portu- 
gal, as soon as they saw the north star above the 
northern horizon, it was the time and place where 
they settled with, and paid off their ships' crews 
up to that date. 

We had now passed to the windward of the West 
India Islands, away from the influence of the N. 
E. trade-winds, ana were drawing into the dread- 
ed Gulf Stream on the southern coast of North 
America, scudding onward before a rapidly in- 
creasing S. E. gale, appearing very much like the 
one of 1818, which I had experienced on board the 
ship Frances, before referred to. Captain B. and 
myself brought to remembrance our former expe- 
rience in such trying times, and the dangerous 
position ships are placed in at meeting an instan- 
taneous change of wind in such driving storms, 
often rendering them unmanageable, especially in 
and about this stream. 

The Candace was in good ballast trim, and per- 
haps as well prepared to contend with such a storm 
as almost any other ship. She was now scudding 
before the terrific gale under a reefed foresail, and 
main-top-sail. As the dark night set in, the ele- 
ments seemed in fearful commotion. The impor- 
tant work with officers and helmsmen now was to 
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keep the ship dead, or directly before the moun- 
tainous seas. As Captain B. had stationed him- 
self on the quarter-deck, to give all necessary 
orders respecting the management of the ship dur- 
ing the violence of the storm, and my confidence 
being unshaken in his nautical skill, I concluded 
to go below and rest if I could, and like other 
passengers, be out of the way. 

The rain was falling fast, and about midnight 
I heard a fearful cry, ''The ship's aback !'* an- 
other cry to the helmsman, and another for all 
hands on deck ! I rushed to the cabin gangway, 
where I saw that what we had most dreaded had 
come, viz., the raging gale from the S. E. had 
ceased all of a sudden, and was now raging from 
the opposite quarter. As soon as I got on deck 
I saw the storm-sails were pressing against the 
mast, and the ship's head was paying round west- 
ward against the awful mountainous seas which 
seemed almost to rush over us from the south, and 
cause our immediate destruction. Captain B., with 
all the ship's company that could be seen, were 
hauling with all their strength on the starboard 
main-braces. Seeing the imminent danger we 
were in, without stopping to think that I was only a 
passenger, I cried out at the top of my voice, " Let 
go the starboard main-braces, and come over on 
this side of the ship and haul in the larboard main- 
braces !" Captain B. had supposed that the ship 
would obey her helm, and pay her head off to the 
eastward. When my shouting arrested his atten- 
tion he saw that the ship's head was moving the 
opposite way. They then let go the starboard 
braces and crowded over and hauled in the lar- 
board braces. The sails filled, and the ship was 
once more under good headway, though in a most 
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dangerons position from the awfrd sea on her lee- 
beam. Before her sails filled she had lost her 
headway, and bnt just escaped being overwhelmed 
with a roshing sea, which gave her the appearance 
of going down stem foremost. How she escaped 
being engnUed with this sea was beyond onr wis- 
dom to cfiscem. After order was restored, I apol- 
ogized to the captain for assuming to take the 
command of his ship, and was cheerfully and freely 
forgiven. 

With the passing of the gale we crossed the Gulf, 
and sounded in deep water on the coast. We now 
realized that it was mid-winter. At length the 
joyful cry was raised, " Land Ho .'" It proved to 
be Block Island, R. I. Joyful sight indeed to see 
our own native land within forty miles of home, 
looming in the distance. Tes, to see any land after 
watching sky and water for three long months, 
was a great relief. But here comes a pilot-boat. 

Where are you from?" "Pacific Ocean.** 

Where are you bound ?** "To Boston.** "Will 
you take a pilot through the Vineyard Sound ? 
It's always the safest way in the winter season.*' 
" Yes, come alongside." In a few minutes more the 
pilot has full charge of the ship, bearing down for 
the Vineyard Sound. The pilot-boat then steers out 
to sea to meet another homeward-bound ship. The 
next thing is, "What's the news in the States, 
pilot?" "What's the news from Europe?'* 
" What's the state of the world ?'* " Who's to be 
our next President?" &c., &c. Hardly waiting 
for an answer, "Have you any newspapers? 
"Yes, but they are not tW last. "No matter, 
they will be new to us ; it's a long time since we 
have heard anything from the land of the living." 

At night we cast our anchor m Holmes' Holey 

LiftorBfttM. \2 



it 
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a spacious harbor in the Vineyard for ships wind- 
bound for Boston. A number of boats were soon 
alongside. From the many baskets of various 
kinds of pies, fried cakes, apples, &c., &c., that 
these people presented on our decks, we were led 
to. suppose that the good people on shore divined 
that we were very hungry for their good things. 
Indeed, we feasted for a little while. Besides these, 
they were well stocked with large baskets of yarn 
stockings, mittens, &c. A supply of these, also, 
was very acceptable at this cold season. On leav- 
ing the ship in the evening, there was quite a stir 
among the boatmen to find their baskets. One 
man was looking round in the cabin passage, in- 
quiring of his neighbor John if he had seen any- 
thing of his knitting work ? What, thought I, do 
men knit stockings here? Do they carry their 
knitting work about with them ? I soon learned 
that it was his basket of stockings which he called 
his "knitting work." The wind favored us, and 
we were soon passing around Cape Cod into Mass- 
achusetts Bay, and the next day anchored off the 
city qf Boston, somewhere about thp 2QtU of Feb- 
ruary^ 1824, after a passage of thr^p months from 
Gallaq ISay. 

Our voyage was a very proQtabl^ one, but un- 
fortunately one of the two owners failed during 
the voyage, which cost much time and expense 
before a settlement was accomplished. 

Fifty-five miles by stage, and I was once more 
at home. A little blue-eyed girl of sixteen months, 
whom I had never seen, was here waiting with her 
mother to greet me, and welcome me once more to 
our comfortable and joyous fireside. As I had 
been absent from home over two years, I designed 
to enjoy the society of my family and friends for 
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a little season. After a few months, however, I 
engaged myself to go another voyage to South 
America, or anywhere I could find business prof- 
itable. A new brig was now launched, rigged and 
fitted to our liking, named the Empress, of New 
Bedford. Part of an assorted cargo was received 
on board in New Bedford. From thence we sailed 
about the 15th of August, 1824, for Richmond, 
Va., to finish our lading with flour for Rio Janeiro 
and a market. 

After finishing our lading in Richmond, we 
passed down James River and anchored in Hamp- 
ton Roads, to procure our armament in Norfolk. 
Finding no cannon mounted, we proceeded on our 
voyage without. It is not as necessary now for 
merchantmen to carry guns as it was then, on 
account of piratical vessels. September 6th we 
discharged our pilot oflF Cape Henry Lighthouse, 
and shaped our course east southerly, to meet the 
N. E. trades. 

From the time I resolved to drink no more wine 
(in 1822), I had occasionally drank beer and cider. 
But now on weighing anchor from Hampton Roads 
I decided from henceforth to drink neither ale, 
porter, beer, nor cider of any description. 

My prospect for making a profitable and suc- 
cessful voyage was now more flattering than my 
last, for I now owned a part of the Empress and her 
cargo, and had the confidence of my partners to 
sell and purchase cargoes as often as it would 
prove to our advantage, and use my judgment 
about going to what part of the world I pleased. 
But with all these many advantages to get riches, 
I felt sad and homesick. I had provided myself 
with a number of what I called interesting books, 
to read in my leisure hours. My wife thought 
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there were more novels and romances than was 
necessary. In packing my trunk of books, she 
placed a pocket New Testament, unknown to me, 
on the top of them. On opening this trunk to find 
some books to interest me, I took up the New Tes- 
tament, and found in the opening page the follow- 
ing interesting piece of poetry, by Mrs. Hemans, 
placed there to arrest my attention : 

Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north wind's breath, 
And stars to set — but all, 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, Death ! 

Day is for mortal care, 

Eye for glad meetings round the joyous hearth, 
Night, for the dreams of sleep, the voice of prayer, 

But all for thee, thou mightiest of the earth. 

Youth and the opening rose 

May look like things too glorious for decay. 
And smile at thee — ^but thou art not of those 

That wait the ripen'd bloom to seize their prey. 

We know when moons shall wane, 

When summer birds from far shall cross the sea. 
When autumn's hue shall tinge the golden grain. 

But who shall teach us when to look for thee ? 

Is it when spring's first gale 

Comes forth to whisper where the violets lie ? 
Is it when roses in our path grow pale ? 

They have one season — aU are ours to die ! 

Thou art where billows foam, 
Thou art where music melts upon the air ; 

Thou art around us in our peaceful home. 
And the world calls us forth — and thou art there. 
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Conviction f of Sin — Sickness and Death of a Sailor — 
Funeral at Sea — Prayer — Covenant with God — A 
Dream — Arrival at Pemamhtico—Its Appearance-^^ 
Laiiding a North American Lady — Wine ai a Din- 
ner Party — Sell my Cargo — Another Voyage — Re- 
ligions Views — Whaling — Brazilian Fhvr — Arrive 
at St. Catherine i-'-^Aho Paraiba — Sell my Cargo— ^ 
Third Voyage. 

The lines mentioned in the last chapter did ar- 
rest my attention. I read them again and again. 
i/Lj interest for reading novels and romances 
ceased from that hour. Amon^ the many books, 
I selected Doddridge's Rise and Progress of Re- 
ligion in the Soul. This and the Bible now inter^^ 
ested me more than all other books. 

Christopher Ghristopherson, of Norway, one of 
my crew^ was taken down sick soon after our do^ 
parture from Cape Henry. Nothing in our me£- 
cine chest availed to reUeve him. His case ap>- 
peared more and more doubtful. The first vers^ 
of The Hour of Death, particularly the fourtb 
line, was almost continually in my mind: — 

"Thou hast aU seasons for thine own, deatli!" 

I longed to be a Christian ; but the pride of tij 
heart and the vain allurements of the wicked world, 
still held me with a mighty grasp. I sufiered in- 
tensely in my mind before I decided to pray. It 
seemed as though I had delayed this work too 
long. I was also afraid that my officers and men 
woSd learn that 1 Iras under conviction. Fur- 
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thermore, I had no secret place to pray. When I 
looked back on some of the incidents in my past 
life, how God had interposed his arm to save me, 
when death was staring me in the face again and 
again, and how soon I had forgotten all his mer- 
cies, I felt that I must yield. Finally I decided 
to try the strength of prayer, and confess all my 
sins. I opened the "run scuttle " under the din- 
ing table, where I prepared a place so that I 
might be out of the sight of my officers, if they 
should have occasion to enter the cabin durins my 

Erayer season. The first time I bowed the knee 
ere in prayer, it seemed to me that the hair on 
my head was standing out straight^ for presuming 
to open my mouth in prayer to the great and holy 
God. But I determined to persevere until I found 
pardon and peace for my troubled mind. I had 
no Christian friend at hand to tell me how, or how 
long I must be convicted before conversion. But 
I remembered when I was a lad, during the 

freat reformation of 1807, in New Bedfora and 
airhaven, of hearing the converts, when relating 
their experience, say that they had been sorrowing 
for sin two and three weeks, when the Lord spake 
peace to their minds. It seemed to me that my 
case would be something similar. 

A fortnight passed, and no light beamed on my 
mind. One week more, and still my mind was like 
the troubled sea. About this time I was walking 
the deck in the night, and was strongly tempted 
to jump overboard and put an end to myself. I 
thought this was a temptation of the Devil, and 
immediately left the deck, and did not allow my- 
self to go out of my cabin again until the morning. 
Christopher was very sick and failing. It oc- 
curred to me that if he should die, I should be 
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doubly earnest about my ealvation. I now re- 
moyed him into the cabin, and placed him in a 
berth next my own, where I couldf give him more 
attention, and charged the officers as they waited 
upon him during their night watch, to call me if 
they saw any change in him. I awoke in the 
morning soon after daylight. My first thought was, 
fiow is Christopher ? I reached over his berth 
and placed my hand on his forehead ; it felt cold. 
He wai^ dead. I called the officer of the morning 
watch, "Why, Mr. HaflFards!'' said I, " Christo- 
pher w dead! Why did you fail to call me?" 
Said Mr. H., " I was down to him about half an 
hour ago, and gave him his medicine, and saw no al- 
teration then. Poor C. was now laid out on the 
quarter-deck, and finally sewed up in a hammock 
with a heavy bag of sand at his feet. After we 
had settled on the time to bury him, I was most 
seriously troubled in relation to my duty. I felt 
that I was a sinner in the sight of God, and dare 
not attempt to pray in public. And yet I could 
not consent to plunge the poor fellow into the 
ocean without some religious ceremony over him. 
While I was resolving m my mind what I should 
do, the steward asked me if I would not like to 
have a Church of England Prayer Book. "Yes," 
said I, " have you got one?" " Yes sir." " Bring 
it to me, will you ? * 

It was just the book I wanted, for when I was 
in the British service, I had heard the ship's clerk 
read prayers out of such a book when our sailors 
were buried. But this was the first burial at sea 
that ever occurred under my command. 

I opened the book and found a suitable prayer 
for the occasion. A plank was prepared, with 
one end over the side of the vessel, on which his 
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body was laid, with his feet toward the sea, so that 
by raising the other end of the plank, the body 
would slide into the ocean feet foremost. All but the 
helmsman stood around poor Christopher, to take 
their final leave of him, and commit his body to the 
deep as soon as the order should be given. The 
idea of attempting to perform religious service 
over the dead, while in an unconverted stat% 
troubled me much. I had requested the chief 
mate to call me when he had made the prepara- 
tion, and retired below. When the ot^c&r report- 
ed all ready, I came up trembling, with the book 
open in my hand. The crew respectfully uncov- 
ered their heads. As I began to read, my voice 
faltered, and I was so unmanned I found it diffi- 
cult to read distinctly. I felt indeed that I was a 
sinner before God. When I finished the last sen- 
tence, I waved my hand to tip the plank, and 
Inrned for the cabin. As I passed down the gang- 
way, I heard poor Christopher plunge into the sea. 
1^ passed down into my praying place and vented 
j/Qj feelings in prayer for the forgiveness of all my 
sins, and those of the poor fellow that was sinking 
],9wer and lower beneath the rolling waves. 

This was the SOtli of Septeinber, twenty-six 
days from the capes of Virginia. From thence I 
felt a sinking into the will of God, resolving hence- 
forward to renounce the unfruitful works of the 
e;nemy, and seek carefully for eternal life. I be- 
lieve now that all my sins were forgiven about that 
time. Then I also made the following covenant 
with God, which I found in Doddrige's Kise and 
Progress of Religion in the Soul : 
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A SOLEMN GOVSITAlfT WITH GOD.' 

<* Eternal and eyer-blessed God : I desire to present my- 
self before thee with the deepest humiliation and abasement 
of soul. Sensible how unworthy such a sinful worm is to ap- 
pear before the Holy Majesty of Heaven, the King of kings 
and Lord of lords, ... I come therefore acknowledging 
myself to have been a great offender. Smiting on my breast 
and saying with the humble publican, < God be merciftil to me 
a sinner,' . . . this day do I with the utmost solemnity 
sarvendev myself to thee. I renounce all former lords that 
have had dominion over me, and I consecrate to thee all that 
I ain, adid all that I have. . . . Use me, Lord, I be- 
seech thee, as an instrument of thy serrioe, number me among 
thy peculiar people. Let me be washed in the blood of thy 
de^r Son. To whom, with thee, Father, be eyerlastiBg 
praises ascribed, by all the millions who are thus saved by 
thee. Ameot" 

Done on board the Brig Empress, of New Bedlbrd, at sen, 
October 4, 1824, in Latitude 19<> 50^ north, and Longi- 
tude 84^ 5(K west, bound to the Brazils. 

Jos. Batis, Jk. 

I wiflh that I could always have the resignatiom 
to the will of God that I felt the morning that I 
aigne4 this covenant. Tet I could not belieye 
then, nor for many months after this, that I had 
any other feelings than a deep eonviclion for sin. 
I am satisfied that I have not always regarded this 
covenant in the solemn light ia which I now un^ 
derstand it But I am very glad I made it, and 
that God has still spared my life to allow me yet to 
do all that I therein covenanted to do* 

After signing the afore-mentioned covenant, I 
had a remarkahle dream respecting some commu- 
ications from the post-office. One appealed to be 
a written roll of paper, the other a long letter 
commencing with spaces as follows^ 
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EXAMINE ! EXAMINE ! EXAMINE ! 

EXPERIENCE ! EXPERIENCE ! EXPERIENCE ! 

YOURSELF ! YOURSELF ! YOURSELF ! 

Then followed a long letter commencing with 
religious instruction, closely written, of which I 
read a few lines, when I awoke. I then wrote it 
on paper and filed it with other papers, but it is 
now missing. There was much more which I haye 
forgotten, but I believe the dream, thus peculiarly 
set forth on paper, was to convince me that my 
sins were forgiven. But I failed to see it then, 
because I had conceived that God would manifest 
himself in such a manner that I should never 
doubt my conversion afterwards. I had not then 
learned the simplicity of God's gracious work on 
the sinner's heart. 

It would have been a great relief to me if I 
could have been released from the heavy responsi- 
bilities of my trading voyage, considering how my 
mind was then exercisea. But our voyage con- 
tinued, and we arrived at Pemambuco, October 
SOth. There we found the state of commerce was 
very far from prosperous in relation to our voyage. 
But we were now at the best market for selling ; 
we therefore disposed of our cargo. I was much 
disappointed also in not finding one professor of 
religion to converse with, among the many thou- 
sands of people here, but I was fully resolved to 
persevere for a full and free salvation. 

Pernambuco, in Brazil, is situated on the border 
of the sea. On approaching it from the ocean, it 
has a commanding and beautiful appearance. But 
the shipping have to anchor in the open sea some 
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distance from the land, and on account of the 
heavy surf on the shore, it is difficult getting safe 
to land. 

Captain Barret, from Nantucket, Mass., arrived 
at this port soon after us. Concluding to sell here 
also, he sent his hoat off to bring his wife on shore. 
As the boat with Mrs. B. was drawing in with the 
shore, quite a number of us assembled near the 
landing place with Captain B. to receive her. A 
number of black slaves were also waiting, whose 
business it was to wade out to the boats and 
shoulder freight and passengers, and if possible 
bear them safely through the breakers to the land- 
ing. The fare through the breakers for a passen- 
ger, without stumbling, was " one rial," or twelve 
and a half cents. It was soon decided who should 
have the honor of bringing the American lady 
through the breakers. Captain B. requested his 
wife to seat herself upon the shoulder of the black 
man that was now in waiting for her. This was a 
mode of traveling that Mrs. B. was entirely unac- 

Suainted with; besides, it was with her very 
oubtful whether the man could pass the breakers 
without being overwhelmed in the surf. Therefore 
she hesitated, and was silent. Captain B. and his 
friends urged, declaring there was no other mode 
of 'conveyance^ Finally she seated herself upon 
his shoulder and grasped him by the head with 
both hands, when he steadily and manfully bore 
her in safety to the arms of her husband in our 
midst, while his comrades raised a joyous shout in 
commendation of the sturdy and manful manner in 
which he had performed the act of landing the 
American lady. 

Here also, as in other places, I was assailed by 
my associates for refusing to drink wine or intox* 
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icating drinks with them, especially wine at the 
dinner table, which was very common in South 
America. I will here give one instance. A large 
company of us were dining with the American con- 
sul, Mr. Bennet. His ladv at the head of the ta- 
ble filled her glass, and said, ^^ Captain B., shall I 
have the pleasure of a glass of wine with you V* I 
responded, and filled my glass with water. Mrs. B. 
declined, unless I would fill my glass with wine. She 
was aware from our previous acquaintance that I 
did not drink wine, but she felt disposed to induce 
me to disregard my former resolutions. As our 
waiting position attracted the attention of the 
company, one of them said, " Why, Mr. Bates, do 
you refuse to drink Mrs. Bennet's health in a 
glass of wine?" I replied that I did not drink wine 
on any occasion, and begged Mrs. B. to accept my 
offer. She readily condescended, and drank my 
health in the glass of wine, and I hers in a glass 
of water. The topic of conversation now turned 
on wine drinking, and my course in relation to it. 
Some concluded that a glass of wine would not in- 
jure any one. True, but the person who drank 
one glass would be likely to drmk another, and 
another, until there was no hope of reform. Said 
one, '^ I wish I could do as Gapt. Bates does.; I 
should be much better off." Another supposed 
that I was a reformed drunkard. Surely there 
was no harm in drinking moderately. I endeav- 
ored to convince them that the better way to do 
up the business was not to use it at all. On another 
occasion one captain said to me, "You are like 

old Mr. , of Nantucket ; he would n't drink 

sweetened water P' 

After a stay of six weeks, having disposed of 
the greater p2U*t of our cargo in Pemambuco, we 
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sailed on another voyage to St. Catherine's, in 
lat. 27° 30' south. Care, and a press of business, 
I perceived had in some measure deprived me of 
the spiritual enjoyment I possessed on my arrival 
at Pernambuco. I had more leisure just now to 
search the Scriptures, and read other books on the 
subject of religion. I here commenced a diary of 
my views and feelings, which was a great help to 
me. This I forwarded to my wife as often as I 
wrote to her. These sheets were bound up in a 
roll and laid by, and have not been read for about 
thirty-five years. I have supposed that this was 
one of the rolls of paper which I saw in the pecu- 
liar dream I had relative to my experience on my 
outward passage. I thought what a great privilege 
it would be to have just one professed Christian to 
compare my views and feelings with on this all-ab- 
sorbing theme, or to be in a prayer-meeting for aoc 
hour or so that I might vent the feelings that were 
pent up within me. 

We arrived at St. Catherine's about the first of 
January, 1825, where we purchased a cargo of 
provisions for the northern coast of Brazil. This 
island is separated from the main land by a narrow 
ship channel. St. Catherine's is the only commer- 
cial seaport for hundreds of miles on the coast. 
Its northern promontory is a high mountain^ where 
watchmen, with their flag-staff planted, were watch*- 
ing for whales in the offing. W hen the signal was 
given that whales were in sight, the boats from 
the fishery, some ten or twelve miles distant, would 
row out for them, and if they were fortunate 
enough to harpoon and kill any, they would tow 
them to their try works, and manufacture them 
into oil. Fifty years ago this business was very 
flourishing there, but the whales visit them so sel- 
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dom since that time, that their business has about 
ceased. 

When I left Pernambuco, the province was in a 
state of revolution, and much in want of "farina," 
It was expected that the Brazilian government 
would allow foreign vessels to trade in this article 
on their coast, if the demand continued to increase 
as it had for a few months past. In anticipation 
of this, I proceeded to St. Catherine's and loaded 
for Pernambuco. 

As many of my readers may be unacquainted 
with this article of food, I would state that it is 
first cultivated very much like the Carolina sweet 

{>otatoes, and resembles them, only being much 
onger. They mature in from nine to eighteen 
months, if not destroyed by frost, and are called 
"mandi-oker." The process of manufacturing it 
into flour in their sheds or shanties was as follows:. 
A cow harnessed at the end of a shaft, traveling 
in a circle, moved a wheel banded with copper, 
having holes pierced through it like a grater. A 
man with his tub of scraped mandi-oker pressed it 
end foremost against the whirling grater, which 
ground it to pummace, piece after piece. This 
pummace was then placed in a machine like a 
cheese-press, and all the juice presed out. Then 
the pummace was thrown into large, shallow, iron 
pans over a heated furnace, where in about twenty 
minutes, two or three bushels were dried, and when 
taken out was put up for the market, and, I waa 
told, would keep three years. This they call "fa- 
rina," or Brazilian flour. The general way of 
preparing it for the table was merely to scald it 
with hot soup in plates, and pass it round for 
bread. The poorer classes and slaves gather it up 
with the ends of their fingers, and throw it into 
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their mouths by the half ounce, and wash it down 
with water. At this time much of it is imported 
into the United States and retailed at the stores. 

On my arrival at Pernambuco, farina was in 
good demand, but the government would not allow 
me to enter because it was unlawful for foreign 
vessels to trade coast-wise. In a few days a mes- 
sage came overland from a President of one of 
the northern provinces, inviting me to come to the 
port of Paraiba and dispose of my cargo. Here I 
sold my whole cargo at an advanced price, the 
government purchasing a large share of it for their 
troops. As the drought continued, and my vessel 
was a fast sailer, the President granted me per- 
mission to import another cargo forthwith, and 
gave me a letter of introduction to the President 
of St. Catherine's to help me onward. On my ar- 
rival at St. Catherine's the merchants learning 
about the demand for breadstuffs in the North, en- 
deavored to prevent me from buying until they 
were ready to dispatch vessels of their own. Af- 
ter a few weeks* detention in this way, I employed 
an interpreter and proceeded in our boat some dis- 
tance up the coast. Leaving our boat to return 
and come for us the next day, we went up into the 
mountains to purchase farina from the farmers. 
On some farms we found it by the room-full, bed- 
room, or sitting-room, just as they had places to 
stow it from the rain, for use and for sale. Some 
of their rooms were crowded and packed full with 
this article. 

The merchants in St. Catherine's, hearing of our 
success in purchasing produce of the farmers, and 
towing it to our vessels in boats, tried hard to 
prejudice them against us. But our silver '^ pa- 
tacks" of forty, eighty, and one hundred-and-twen- 
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ty-cent pieces, with which we paid them for ^ 
farina at the highest market price, was far sup 
or to their barter traffic, and proffered advice. !1 
first night I spent on the mountain was a tryi 
sleepless one. I had two heavy bags of sih 
and night had overtaken us at a house where 
had made a purchase, to be delivered in the mo 
ing. I said to the man, through my interprei 
" Here are two bags of silver we have with m 
buy farina ; I want you to keep them safe foi 
until the morning.'* " Oh, yes!" he replt^dy i 
stowed them away in a tase. 
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At bed time I was shown into a little, dark i*c 
by myself. I raised no objections, knowing t 
I should fare no better, after the confidence 1 1 
reposed in him in placing my money in his han 
After praying, I laid down, not to sleep, but 
think of my unsafe position, and listen to the c 
versation of the stranger and my interpreter, wh 
continued until a late hour, but a few words 
which I could understand. My information i 
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pecting the treacherous character of this people 
proved to be without foundation, respecting this 
stranger at least, for when the morning came and 
we were prepared to pay him for his " farina,'* he 
manifested strong feelings of gratitude for the 
confidence we had placed in him. This opened 
our way to trade with his neighbors. 

In my intercourse among this people, who were 
all Catholics, I found no one to converse with on 
the subject of religion. I often thought what a 
privilege it would be to meet with one Christian, 
and how delighted I should be to spend an hour 
in an assembly of praying Christians, or hear an- 
other's voice in prayer besides my own. I felt 
such a strong desire for some place of retirement, 
to free my soul and give utterance to my pent-up 
feelings, that it seemed to me if I could get into 
the dense forest I should, in a measure, be relieved. 
A way soon opened before me. With my Bible 
for my companion, I passed out of the city and 
followed the sea shore, until I found an opening 
into the thick forest, into which I entered. Here 
I enjoyed freedom in prayer beyond anything I 
had ever experienced before. It was indeed a 
heavenly place in Christ Jesus. When my busi- 
ness would permit, I used to spend the afternoon 
away somewhere in these forests ; and sometimes, 
for fear of reptiles, used to ascend a large tree, 
and fix myself securely in the branches, where I 
enjoyed most precious seasons in reading the 
Scriptures, singing, praying, and praising the 
Lord. His precious truth seemed the joy of my 
soul, and yet, strange as it may seem, I did not 
then believe my sips were forgiven ; but I rejoiced 
that I was still under conviction. When the time 
came that I could go again, I felt that I had made 
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much dependence on being there, and I do not re- 
member of ever returning without a special bless- 
ing. Oh ! how dark it would seem, on returning 
back among the hum and crowd of the people, 
after such precious seasons. 

The Catholics in Brazil observe their numerous 
feasts, and what they call " holy days." While 
lying in the harbor of St. Catherine's, at one of 
their annual holy days, it was our privilege to 
witness their indignation against their mortal en- 
emy, Judas Iscariot, for betraying his Master. 
Early in the morning, the Catholic vessels " cock- 
billed their yards,'' pointing them end upwards to 
the heavens, and at a given signal at noon, their 
yards were all squared again, and at the outer end 
of the yard-arm of the commodore (for the day), 
Judas, the traitor, was hung in effigy. After wait- 
ing a suitable time for him to die, they let him fall 
from the yard-arm into the sea. Then they beat 
him awhile with clubs, and having swung him up 
to the yard-arm again by the neck, once more 
dropped him into the sea. Thus they continued 
hanging, drowning, and beating the traitor, until 
their indignant feelings were gratified. He was 
then towed on shore by the neck, not to be buried, 
but given into the hands of boys, who dragged 
him about the public square and streets, beating 
him with their clubs and stones until he was all 
used up. 

We here cleared and sailed with another cargo, 
and on our arrival in Paraiba we learned that the 
famine still prevailed. The authorities, learning 
that we were handing out some of our provisions 
to feed the starving poor, oppned their prison- 
doors to allow their prisoners to come also and beg 
from us. Being unauthorized by my owners to 
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give away their property in this way, I felt reluc- 
tant to do it ; but I esteemed it a privilege on my 
own account, for a while to feed these poor, starv- 
ing, and almost naked creatures, who lingered 
about our landing place, as though it was their 
only hope from starvation. I did not count them, 
but I think there were sometimes more than fifty 
receiving farina at a time. The way they ate it out 
of their calabashes, as they received it from our 
boat's crew, was evidence of their starving state. 

A poor man from the interior came with a mis- 
erable, worn-out-looking horse, to buy a few bush- 
els of farina for his family. He said he had come 
seventy leagues, more than two hundred miles. 
He represented the people and their cattle dying 
by starvation as he came along. I think he said 
there had been no rain for more than two years. 

By the time we had disposed of our cargo, the 
President granted me liberty to import another, 
and gave me a letter of introduction, with a press- 
ing request to the President of the province to 
allow us to purchase a cargo of provisions for 
Paraiba. About this time Captains J. & G: 
Broughton, of Marblehead, Massachusetts, arrived 
in Paraiba. These were the first professed Chris- 
tians that I had known' since leaving the United 
States. With Captain G. Broughton I enjoyed 
sweet intercourse during the few days of our ac- 
quaintance. It was truly a refreshing season. 
From the time I made a covenant with God, I had 
been in the habit of spending all my tipie before 
breakfast in prayer, reading the Bible, and medi- 
tation. This I have since learned to be the best 
way to commence the day. 

August, 1825, we sailed from Paraiba on our 
fourth voyage. We cleared for " Espiritu Santo,'* 
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or Bay of Spirits, in lat. 20° south. On our ar- 
rival there we encountered some diflfcnlty in find- 
ing our way to the anchoring place without a pilot. 
I did not learn the reason why this place wa& 
called the "Bay of Spirits/' but I think it was 
the most romantic, wild-looking place I had ever 
seen. The wind came whistling through the 
crevices and dark-looking places in the ragged 
mountains, in such sudden gusts, that I was fear- 
ful our anchor would break its hold before our 
sails could be furled. Afterward, in passing sev- 
eral miles in our boat to the town and residence of 
the President, the same wild scenery presented 
itself. We presented our letter of introduction 
and special request to the President, but he de- 
clined granting our request to purchase a cargo, 
saying it was " contrary to law." I was told that 
he was shipping farina, and was very glad to learn 
that Paraiba was the best market. 

We sailed from thence south for Bio St. Fran- 
cisco. As we were running parallel with the land, 
at sunset, we could but just discern the land from 
the mast-head. We then shaped our course so as 
to be gaining an ofBng during the night. About 
eight P. M. we observed the water had become very 
white ; at this time we were rushing onward rap- 
idly under a heavy press of sail. We cast our 
deep sea lead from the bow, and to our astonish- 
ment, we had but five fathoms of water, or thirty 
feet. We immediately hauled on a wind and steered 
square off the land, with all the sail the brig could 
bear, for about three hours, before we found deep 
water. During this time we were held in most 
fearful suspense, fearing our vessel would strike 
the bottom and dash in pieces when she settled 
down between the short, rushing seas. From our 
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calculations in the morning, we found that we were 
twenty miles from the land, in lat. 21° 30' souths 
when we first discovered white water at eight p. 
M. Our book of directions and chart were both 
silent respecting this dangerous place. We felt 
very thankful to the Lord for delivering us from 
this unlooked-for and dangerous position. 

At Rio St. Francisco there were so many ves- 
sels loading we were unable to complete our cargo, 
but proceeded from thence to Rio Grande, some 
five hundred miles further south. Here, instead 
of the lofty, ragged mountains on the seaboard we 
left at the mouth, were nothing but low sand-hills, 
drifting about by every strong wind, like those on 
the coast of Barbary, or the snow-drifts in North 
America. The sea also drives it about under 
water in every direction. I was pointed to the 
light-house standing on a dry sand bank, and was 
told that that prommence now was where the ship 
channel formerly was. Instead of pilots going on 
board of vessels bound in, as I had always known, 
we saw a large open boat approaching, with pilots 
and men in her, one man bearing a flag stafi*, and 
others with long sounding poles, requiring us to 
keep a suitable distance behind them. As they 
pulled on, feeling for the deepest water, the wav- 
ing of the flag staff to steer to the right and left, 
or to stop, was to be immediately obeyed, until 
they reached the light-house, where the pilots step 
on board the ship and direct them to their anchor- 
ing place. 

The city of Rio Grande lies several miles up the 
river from the light-house. A few years previous 
to my being there, a violent gale drifted the sand 
into their city and literally filled their houses with 
it, some to the first, and others to the second- 
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Story windows, so that the inhabitants had to flee, 
and build again, some more than a mile distant, 
where they were then living. It was useless to 
shovel the sand out of their houses, unless they 
could remove it oflF some distance, the expense of 
which would more than build them new houses ; 
thus the old ones were left desolate. The sand 
was so fine that it found its way into their houses 
with all their doors and windows shut. This I 
witnessed more than once while I was there. 

Subsequently I remember reading an account^ 
given by an English traveler, who on reaching the 
tongue or shore of the Egyptian sea, penciled in 
his note book how easy it would be for God to 
fulfill the prophecy of Isa. xi, 16. I suppose he 
saw very clearly that a mighty wind toward the 
sea would soon drift the sand banks across it, some- 
thing similar to the manner of drifting sand as 
above described in Rio Grande. 

We made up our cargo at the city of Rio Grande 
with hides and jerked beef. After skinning their 
cattle, they strip the flesh from their bones in two 
pieces, and pickle them in vats some as tanners 
do their hides. After the salt brine saturates them, 
they hang them out and dry them on poles, and 
then roll them up in bundles for the market. In 
the same manner also they cure their pork, be- 
cause meat will not keep if salted in barrels in 
their climate. Back from the sea shore, beyond 
the sand hills, the country formerly abounded with 
cattle. 

After a passage of thirty days from Rio Grande, 
we arrived at Paraiba. Here, as usual, we took 
our pilot from a " Kattamaran,'* a kind of craft 
in these parts, used instead of boats. They sim- 
ply consist of from four to eight twenty-feet logs 
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lashed together, with a mast on which to hoist 
their sail. Sometimes we have seen them almost 
out of sight of land fishing in the ocean. At a 
short distance their appearance is like a man sit* 
ting on the water beside a long pole. These logs 
are of very porous, light wood, and soon fill with 
water and sink to the surface. When they return 
to the shore they are hauled up to drain and dry, 
before they use them again. 

One of our seamen, whom we left here with the 
small pox, died soon after we sailed from Paraiba. 
I left him in care of the British Consul, who also 
kindly assisted me in the transaction of my busi- 
ness with the custom house. His chief clerk, a 
Brazilian, lost a little child about two years of 
age, which was to be buried the evening after I 
arrived. The consul was among the chief mourn* 
ers in the procession. He invited me to walk next 
to him. As I had never witnessed a ceremony of 
this kind, I readily accepted his invitation. I now 
had the privilege of learning from him many things 
relative to the procession, &c., which I desired to 
know. 

At about eight o'clock P. M., two lines of people 
were formed to march each side of the street. Wax 
candles, about three inches in circumference and 
four feet long, were now lighted, and given into 
the hands of each man in the procession. The 
corpse, which was richly dressed and adorned with 
fresh flowers, was placed in a little basket with 
four handles, four little boys carrying it. It looked 
like a sweet little child asleep. The procession, 
with the priest ahead of the child in the middle of 
the street, and two long lines of men with lighted 
candles on each side, was rather an imposing sight 
in the dark night. The w&Ik was about on« mile 
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and a half, to an ancient-looking stone church in 
the upper town. As we passed into the church I 
saw one of the flagging stones of the floor raised 
up, and a small pile of bones and dirt beside it. 
The consul told me the little child was to be put 
in there. The child was set down by the altar. 
The priest occupied but a few moments in speak- 
ing, then took up a long handled cup or ball, per- 
forated with holes like a grater, through which, as 
he uttered a few words, he sprinkled the child with 
what they call holy water j some of which, whether 
by accident or otherwise, fell on us who stood at 
the head of the procession. After this part of liie 
ceremony, all but the child returned in order with 
the procession. Mr. Harden, the consul, on re* 
turning, told me how the child would be disposed 
of. Two black slaves left with it, would strip it 
of all its clothing, cover it with quick-lime to eat 
off its flesh, then pound it down in that hole with 
the other bones and dust, until the stone would lie 
in its place again, and they would have all its 
clothing for their labor. In this way they dLsh 
posed of their dead in this dilapidated charnel- 
house, and place for divine worship. I was told 
it was one of the oldest towns in South America, 
being of nearly three hundred years' standing. 

After disposing of our cargo in Paraiba, we in- 
vested our funds in hides and skins, and sailed f<»r 
New York. After a pleasant and prosperous pas- 
sage of some thirty days, with the exception of 
cold, freezing storms on our coast, we arrived at 
the quarantine ground several miles below the 
city of New York, about the last of March, 1826. 
As we had no sickness on board, I was allowed 
the privilege on Sunday to take my crew with me 
to hear service at the Dutch Reformed church. 
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This was the first religious assembly I had met 
with since I had covenanted to serve God, and I 
enjoyed it much. It seemed good to be there. In 
a few days we were relieved from quarantine, and 
I was made glad in meeting my companion and 
sister in New York. My brother F. took my 
place on board the Empress for another South 
American voyage, and I left for Fairhaven, to 
enjoy for a season the society of my family and 
friends, after an absence of some twenty months. 

One of my old acquaintances came in to bid mei 
welcome home again, and very kindly inquired how 
long it was since I entertained a hope, or was con- 
verted, 1 replied that I never had. She was a 
good Christian, and seemed very much disappoint- 
ed at my reply. My wife had before this en- 
deavored to encourage me to believe that God for 
Christ's sake had forgiven me. I begged her not 
to deceive me in such an important matter as this. 
She said that she did not wish to do so, but was 
satisfied from my letters and diary during my ab- 
sence, that if she was ever converted I was. I 
replied that it seemed to me that I should be fully 
convinced of my conversion before I could rejoice 
in it. 

I had fully resolved^ on my return home, that I 
would erect the family altar. Satan tried hard to 
hold me back in various ways, but I resolved to 
commence as soon as we had breakfasted. At this 
point, one of my former associates, who was very 
much opposed to experimental religion, called in 
to see me. At first I felt some misgivings, but 
conscience and duty prevailed. I opened the Bible 
and read a chapter, and knelt with my family and 
commended ourselves and friend to the Lord. He 
looked very sober and soon withdrew. After this 
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victory I do not remember of ever experiencing 
any such hindrance again. If I had yielded here, 
I am satisfied that I should have had more to over- 
come if I attempted to pray in like manner again. 
I now had the privilege of religious meeting and 
Christian friends, and also a weekly prayer-meet- 
ing at my own house. Eld. H., a Congregational 
minister, and particular friend of my parents, in- 
vited me to attend an interesting revival of religion 
then in progress, in Taunton, some twenty miles 
distant. After I had related to him my past ex- 
perience, and was drawing near to T., I requested 
Eld. H. not to call on me to speak in meeting, for 
I had no experience in that part of the work. In 
the evening I attended what was called an " in- 
quiry meeting*' of the converts, and those under 
conviction for sin. The pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church, and Eld. H., commenced by inquir- 
ing into the state of their mihds, and asking the 
converts to state what the Lord had done for them* 
As this was the first meeting of the kind in my 
experience, I listened with an unusual degree of 
interest and attention, to learn how all these per- 
sons had been converted in 8o short a time. The 
simple story of what the Lord had done for them 
when they felt convicted for sin, and were weighed 
down with a load of guilt and shame, and how 
they went to the Lord with all their burden and 
confessed their wrongs, and the various ways in 
which they found relief, some in secret prayer, 
some in the meeting, and others at home, how God 
spake peace to their troubled souls ; also the vari- 
ous states of their feelings when their burdens left 
them, all seemed plain to me. There was such a 
similarity in this to my experience, that I said to 
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myself, This is the operation of the Spirit of God 
on the heart through Jesus Christ. 

After listening awhile to these simple testimo- 
nies, it appeared to me that I understood the same 
language, and I began to reason, and ask myself, 
Is this conversion from sin ? Is this really it ? 
Then I have experienced the same. " My heart 
was hot within me.*' Oh how I wished Eld. H. 
would then ask me to speak, that I might tell 
what the Lord had done for me. 

For something like eighteen months I had been 
unwilling to believe that the Lord had forgiven 
me my sins, because I had been looking for some 
evidence, or manifestation of his power, (I did not 
know how or in what manner), which would con- 
vince me beyond a doubt. My limited views of 
conversion, and strong desire not to be deceived 
in this important matter, caused me to overlook the 
simple manner in which God graciously conde- 
scends to pardon the guilty, pleading sinner. 

After meeting, my tongue was loosed to praise 
God for what he had done for me so many months 
before. From this time, all doubts and darkness 
respecting my conversion and acceptance with God, 
passed away like the morning dew, and peace like 
a river, for weeks and months occupied my heart 
and mind. I could now give a reason of the hope 
within me, and say with the apostle, " We know 
that we have passed from death unto life because 
we love the brethren.*' "Old things are passed 
away ; behold all things are become new." 1 John 
iii, 14 ; 2 Cor. v, 17. 
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During the spring of the year 1827 we were 
blessed with a revival of religion in Fairhaven, 
especially in the Christian church. At this sea- 
son my own mind was more or less exercised in 
regard to uniting with some denomination of Chris- 
tians. My companion had been a member of the 
Christian church several years previous to our 
marriage. By attending with her, after our mar- 
riage, when I was at home, I had become acquain- 
ted somewhat with their views of the Bible. They 
took the Scriptures for their only rule of faith and 
practice, renouncing all creeds. 

My parents were members of long standing in 
the Congregational church, with all of their con- 
verted children thus far, and anxiously hoped that 
we would also unite with them. But they em- 
braced some points in their faith which I could 
not understand. I will name two only: their 
mode of baptism, and doctrine of the trinity. My 
father, who had been a deacon of long standing 
with them, labored to convince me that they were 
right in points of doctrine. I informed him that 
my mind was troubled in relation to baptism. Said 
hOy ^^ I had you baptized when an infant." I an- 
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swered, that that might all be according to his 
faith ; but the Bible taught that we must first be- 
lieve and then be baptized (Mark xvi, 16 ; 1 Pet. 
iii, 21), but I was not capable of believing when I 
was an infant. Respecting the trinity, I concluded 
that it was an imposibility for me to believe that 
the Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of the Father, was 
also the Almighty God, the Father, one and the 
same being. I said to my father, " If you can 
convince me that we are one in this sense, that 
you are my father, and I your son ; and also that 
I am your father, and you my son, then I can be- 
lieve in the trinity.*' 

Our trial in this matter led me to make my duty 
a special subject of prayer, particularly in relation 
to baptism ; after which, on opening the Bible, my 
eye rested on th6 twenty-seventh Psalm. When 
I had finished the last verse, I said, " Lord, I will ! 
If I wait on thee according to thy word, I must 
be immersed — buried with Christ in baptism.'* 
Col. ii, 12. God strengthened my heart and set 
me free from that moment, and my duty was per- 
fectly clear. His promise was sweet and power- 
ful. In a few days I was immersed and joined the 
Christian church. 

The same day, while we were changing our 
clothes, I solicited Eld. M., who baptized me, to 
assist me in raising a Temperance Society. As 
my mind was now free with respect to this last 
duty, I was forcibly impressed with the impor- 
tance of uniting my energies with others, to check, 
if possible, the increasing ravages of intemperance. 
Since I had ceased to use intoxicating drinks, I 
was constrained to look upon it as one of the most 
important steps that I had ever taken. Hence I 
ardently desired the same blessing for those around 
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me. Eld. M. was the first person whom I asked 
to aid me in this enterprise ; failing with him, I 
moved out alone, and presented my paper for sub- 
scribers. Eld. G., the Congregational minister, 
his two deacons, and a few of the principal men 
of the place, cheerfully and readily subscribed 
their names, twelve or thirteen in number, and 
forthwith a meeting was called, and the " Fairha- 
ven Temperance Society" was organized. 

The majority of our little number had been sea 
captains, and had seen much of the debasing influ- 
ence ardent spirits exerts among its users, abroad 
and at home. They seemed the more ready, there- 
fore, to give their names and influence to check 
this monster vice. Eld. G. exclaimed, "Why, 
Captain Bates, this is just what I have been want- 
ing to see!" The meeting was organized by 
choosing Captain Stephen Merihew, President, 
and Mr. Charles Drew', Secretary. Pending the 
discussion in adopting the constitution, it was 
voted that we pledge ourselves to abstain from the 
use of ardent spirits as a beverage. Having no 
precedent before us, it was finally voted that rum, 
gin, brandy and whisky, were ardent spirits. Wine, 
beer and cider were so freely used as a beverage, 
that the majority of our members were then un- 
willing to have them in the list. Some doubts 
arose with the minority whether we should be able 
to sustain the spirit of our constitution without 
abstaining from all intoxicating beverages. One 
of our members who had always been noted for 
doing much for his visiting friends, said, " Mr. 
President, what shall I do when my friends come 
to visit me from Boston ?" " Do as I do. Captain 
S.,*' said another. " I have not offered my friends 
any liquor to drink in my house these ten years." 
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"Oh, you are mistaken/' said the President, "it 
is twenty !'* This doubtless was said because the 
man had ceased to follow the fashion in treating 
his friends with liquor before others wiere ready to 
join with him. 

Inquiry was then made whether there were any 
Temperance Societies then known. A statement 
was made that certain individuals in Boston had 
recently agreed together, that instead of purchas- 
ing their liquor in small quantities at the stores, 
they would get it by the keg, and drink it in their 
own houses. This association was called " The 
Keg Society." If any Temperance Societies had 
ever been organized previous to the one at Fairha- 
ven, we were unacquainted with the fact. A short 
time after our organization, one of our number was 
reported to have violated his pledge. This he de- 
nied. " But, you were intoxicated,'* said we. He 
declared that he had not drank anything but cider, 
and that was allowed. (We were told that his wife 
said she had a great deal rather he would drink 
brandy, for when he got drunk on cider he was as 
ugly again.) During the trial of this member, he 
continued to declare that he had not violated the 
letter of the constitution. But it was evident to 
the Society that he had violated the intent and 
spirit of it, which he was unwilling to admit, or 
even promise to reform. He was therefore expelled. 

The Society here saw the necessity of amending 
the constitution by striking out the words, " ar- 
dent spirits," and inserting in their place, "all 
intoxicating drinks," or something else that would 
sustain and aid the cause. From this a reform 
was introduced, which finally resulted in the disuse 
of all intoxicating drinks, except for medicinal 
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purposes. This reform gave us the name of " Tee- 
totalers/' 

Before this our Temperance Society had become 
exceedingly popular. Our meeting-houses in their 
turn were crowded with all classes to hear lectures 
on the subject, and converts, both male and female, 
by scores cheerfully pledged themselves to the 
Temperance Constitution. Many of the citizens 
of ITew Bedford who came to hear, also united 
with us. From thence a society was organized in 
their town and other ones also. Arrangements 
were soon made, and a Bristol County Temperance 
Society was organized, and soon followed the Mas- 
sachusetts State Temperance Society. Tem- 
perance papers, tracts and lecturers, multiplied 
throughout the land, and opposition began to rage 
like the rolling sea, causing the tide of Temper- 
ance to ebb awhile. Then came " The Cold Wa- 
ter Army,'* of little children from four years and 
onward, commingling their simple little songs in 
praise of water — pure, cold water — no beverage 
like unmingled, cold water. Their simple, stir- 
ring appeals, especially when assembled in their 
society meetings, seemed to give a new impetus 
to the cause, and re-arouse their parents to the 
work of total abstinence from all intoxicating 
drinks. As I examined my papers the other day, 
I saw the book containing the names of nearly 
three hundred children, which had belonged to our 
" Cold Water Army '' at Fairhaven. 

In the midst of our temperance labors, my 
brother F. arrived from South America in the 
Empress. She was soon loaded again with an as- 
sorted cargo under my command, and cleared for 
South America. We sailed from New Bedford on 
the morning of Aug. 9th, 1827. I found it much 
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more trying to part with my fatally and friend's' 
this time than ever before. 

Our pilot now left us with a strong breeze waft- 
ing us out once more into the boisterous ocean for 
a long voyage. As usual, our anchors were now 
stowed away and everything secured in case we 
should be overtaken by a storm. As the night set 
in, on taking our departure from Gay Head Light, 
distant about fifteen miles, all hands were called 
aft on the quarter-deck. All but one were stran- 
gers to me, as they had come from Boston the day 
before. I read our names and agreement to per- 
form this voyage, from the shipping papers, ancf 
reouested their attention while I stated the rules 
and reg|ulations which I wished' to be observed 
during our voyage. 

I spoke to them of the impiortance of cultfviating 
kind feelings toward each other while we were 
alonef on the ocean, during our contemplated voy- 
age. I stated that I had frequently seen bitter 
feelings and continued hatred arise on shipboard" 
by not calling the men by their proper names. 
Said I, " Here is the name of William Jones ; now 
let it be remembered while we are^erforminffthis 
voyage that we all call his name William. Here * 
is John Robinson ; cair him John. Here is James 
Stubbs ; call hini James. We shall not allow anj 
Bills, nor Jacks, nor Jims, to be called here." In 
like manner I read all their names, with that of 
the first and second mates, and requested them al- 
ways to address each other in a respectfVil manner, 
and' to call themselves by theiir proper names ; and 
if the officers addressed them otherwise, I wished 
it reported to me. 

Another rule was, that I should allow no swear- 
ing during the voyage. Said William Dunn, '* I 
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hare always had that priyilege, sir." "Well/* 
said I, " you cannot have it here," and quoted the 
third commandment, and was endeavoring to show 
how wicked it was to swear, when he said, " I can't 
help it, sir !" I replied, " Then I will help you to 
help it." He began to reason about it, ana said, 
" When I am called up in the night to reef top- 
sails in bad weather, and things do n't go right, I 
swear before I think of it." Said I to him, "If 
you do so here, I will tell you what I will do with 

Jrou ; I will call you down and send you below, and 
et your shipmates do your duty for you." Dunn 
saw that such a course would disgrace him, and 
he said, "I will try, sir." 

Another rule was, that we should allow no wash- 
ing nor mending clothes on Sundays. I said to 
the crew, " I have a good assortment of books and 
papers which you may have access to every Sun- 
day. I shall also endeavor to instruct you, that 
we may keep that day holy unto the Lord. You 
shall have every Saturday afternoon to wash and 
mend your clothes, both at sea and in harbor, and 
I shall expect you to appear every Sunday morn- 
ing with clean clothes. When we arrive in port 
you may have the same Saturday afternoon in 
your turn to go on shore and see the place, and 
get what you wish, if you return on board at night 
sober, for we shall observe the jS^'bbath on board 
in port, and not grant any liberty on shore Sunday. 
At this Dunn remarked again, " That's the sail- 
or's privilege, .and I have always had ihe liberty 
of going on shore Sundays^ ai^d "^-^ *' I know 
that very well," said I, interrupting bipo, "but I 
cannot give you that liberty," and endeavored to 
show them how wrong it was to violate God's holy 
day, and how much better they would enjoy them- 
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selves in reading and improving their minds, than 
in joining all the wickedness that sailors were in 
the habit of in foreign ports on that day. 

" Another thing I want to tell you is, that we 
have no liquor, or intoxicating drinks, on board." 
" I am glad of that V* said John R. Perhaps this 
was the first voyage he had ever sailed without it. 
Said I, " We have one junk bottle of brandy, and 
one also of gin, in the medicine chest ; this I shall 
administer to you like the other medicine when I 
think you need it. This is all the liquor we have 
on board, and all that I intend shall be on board 
this vessel during our voyage ; and I here strictly 
forbid any of you bringing anything of the kind 
on board when you have liberty to go on shore in 
foreign ports. And I would that I could persuade 
you never to drink it when on shore. When you 
are called to do duty during your watch below, we 
shall expect you to come up readily and cheer- 
fully, and you shall retire again as soon as the 
wort is performed, and also have your forenoon 
watch below. If you adhere to these rules, and 
behave yourselves like men, you shall be kindly 
treated, and our voyage will prove a pleasant one. 
I then knelt down and commended ourselves to the 
great God, whose tender mercies are over all the 
works of his hands, to protect and guide us on our 
way over the ocean to our destined port. 

The next morning, all but the man at the helm 
were invited into the cabin to join with us in our 
morning prayer. We told them that this would 
be our practice morning and evening, and we 
should be pleased to have them all with us, that 
we might pray with and for them. Also, to fur- 
ther encourage the crew to read, and inform their 
minds, we proposed to issue a paper twice a week, 
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namely, Tuesday and Friday mornings, daring the 
voyage. Before sailing, I had prepared a stock 
of books, with the latest newspapers, also the last 
volume of an interesting religious weekly paper, 
published in Boston, called "Zion's Herald." 
We began our issue with the first number of the 
volume, requiring the return of the last number 
before issuing the next ; this we placed under the 
volume, to be received again at the end of six 
months. 

The novel idea of a semi- weekly paper at sea, 
interested the crew very much, and when the first 
number came forth again, and they began to re- 
read the volume, I heard nothing said with regard 
to their ever having seen it before. Their interest 
in the paper continued throughout the entire voy- 
age. During their forenoon watch below, I used 
frequently to walk forward, unobserved, and listen 
to hear some one of them reading aloud from their 
morning paper, and their remarks thereon. 

On Sundays, when the weather was suitable, we. 
had religious worship on the quarter-deck, other- 
wise in the cabin, when we generally read some 
good, selected sermon, and from the Bible* When, 
in port we could not have their whole attention on 
Sunday, as when at sea. It sometimes seemed 
hard for them to be deprived, of the privilege of • 
going ashore with other ship companies that were- 
passing us for that purpose. But we enjoyed peace 
and quietness, while they were rioting in folly and 
drunkenness. After a few weeks it was truly 
gratifying to see them selecting their books from 
our little library on Sunday morning, and reading: 
them, and also their Bibles, to inform their minds 
— it was so difierent from their former course on 
shipboard. They also appeared cheerful and will- 
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ing to obey idien called upon, tmd eo continnefl. 
After a passage of forty-seven days, we arrived 
in safety at Paraiba, on the east coast of South 
America. From thence we continued our voyage 
to Bahia, or St. Salvador, where we arrived the 
5th of October. Finding no sale for our cargo, 
we cleared for St. Catherine's. The night before 
our arrival at Bahia, we were fired upon and de- 
tained by a Buenos Ayres privateer. The captain 
pretended to believe that I was loaded with mus- 
kets and powder for their'enemy, the Brazilians. 
After satisfying themselves to the contrary, -they 
released us. 
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On arriving at St. Catherine's, we landed, sold 
our cargo, and loaded again with rice and farina, 
and saUed for Rio Janeiro. Several days after 
we left St. Catherine's, a strange sa3 was discov- 
ered at a distance on our weather-quarter, bearing 
toward us, early in the morning. She soon began 
firing guns, but we paid little attention to her, and 
were standing on our course u&der a very li^t 
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breeze. The Sugar Loaf, and other high moun- 
tains at the entrance of the harbor of Bio Janeiro 
were now looming in the distance, some eighty 
miles ahead of us. We saw the strange sail was 
gaining on us very fast, and by the aid of the spy- 
glass discovered that she was sweeping with long 
oars and firing occasionally. We hoisted the stars 
and stripes, and soon discovered that she was a 
brig with the Buenos Ayres flag at her peak. We 
had eight gentlemen passengers on board, six of 
them Brazilian merchants, going to Bio Janeiro 
to increase their stock of goods. They were ex- 
ceedingly agitated on learning that their enemy 
was approaching. I said to them, ^^ If you think 
it best I will crowd on all sail, and if the breezes 
freshen up soon we can outsail them, but if not 
they will sweep down upon us, and in case they 
overtake us you will fare hard. I have no fear of 
them myself, while under the American flag. But 
if we heave to for them, they will cease their firing 
and treat you more kindly. I will do either of 
which you shall choose among yourselves." They 
soon decided that we had better heave to and let 
them come up with us. We did so, and calmly 
awaited the approach of the ememy. 

In the course of an hour they rounded to, broad- 
side to us, and cried out, " Brig ahoy ! Halloo ! 
Lower your boat down, sir, and come aboard here 
immediately!" "Yes, sir." They cried again, 
" Do you bear a hand about it, sir, and bring your 
papers with you!" "Yes, sir." I directed the 
second mate to take charge of the boat, to keep 
her from being stove while along side the privateer. 
On reaching the deck I was met by two rufiSanly- 
looking men with their brace of pistols, and the 
captain standing in the cabin gangway who said. 
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** Why did n't you heave to, sir, when I fired at 
you ? I have a good mind to blow your brains out 
here!" followed up with a volley of blasphemous 
imprecations. I replied, " I am in your hands, 
sir; you can do as vou please,** and then added, 
^^I hove my vessel to as soon as I ascertained 
who you was ;" and pointing to our flying colors 
I remarked, ^^ That is the American flag, and I 
hope you will respect it." Then came another 
volley of oaths with a threat that he would sink 
my vessel, and he cried out, " Go away aft, there, 
sir, on the quarter-deck !" Here he took my pa- 
pers. When I got aft I saw that my whole crew 
were with me. Isaid, " Mr. Bowne, why did you 
not stay in the boat ?*' " Why, sir, they ordered 
us all on deck after you, and put in a crew of 
their own; yonder they go on board the Empress." 
The privateer master then inquired, ^^ Captain, 
what's your cargo?** "Rice and farina,** was 
the reply. " You have got ammunition for the 
enemy under your farina.** " No, sir ; I have no 
such thing in my cargo. You have my invoice 
and bills of lading." He said he knew I was aid- 
ing the Brazilians, and that he would carry me 
down to Montevideo as a prize. Said I, " If you 
do, I shall find friends there.** " Why," said he, 
" have you ever been there ?*' • " Yes,** I replied. 
Said he, " I will burn your vessel up, and sink her 
to the bottom ;" and he hailed his officer and or- 
dered him to take ofi* the hatchways and sound 
her with rods to the bottom of the hold. 

Their crew now came along side with our boat 
to discharge their plunder. Said I, " Captain, 
are you going to plunder my vessel?'* "Yes," 
he answered, " I promised these men plunder if 
they would pull with the sweeps and overtake 
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yon." My remonstrating only made him 00196 
and swear about what he would do to us. My pa- 
pers and letters were then spread out on the 
quarter-deck. I asked him what he wanted with 
my private papers and letters. He answered that 
he wanted to find out my correspondence with his 
enemy, the Brazilians. Said I, " You have my 
wife's letters there from the United States." Said 
he, " You may have them, and your private prop- 
erty." The boat was unloaaing her plunder 




overtake you, and I cannot stop them." 

While examining the invoice ne suddei^ asked, 
" Where is your money ?" I replied, " Xou hay0 
.my papers with the invoice of my cargo; if yon 
find any account of money, take it." He then 
ordered his officers to make thorough search for it 
on board. Not finding any, they told the steward 
they would hang him if he did not tell where the 
captain's money was. He declared that he had 
no knowledge of any. Our money was in silver 
coin; no one jknew wnepre it wa3 jbut myself . I had 
stowed it away in bags where I had but little fear 
of pirates iSnaing it. This captain was English, 
with a mixed, savage-looking crew, apparently 
ready for any kind of murderous work. Two or 
three times he had his vessel steered so near ours 
that I feared they would get foul of each other 
and be wrecked, or go down, and because I spoke 
by way of caution, he poured his abusive epithets 
on me unrestrained. After an hour or so his ex- 
citement began to subside, when he invited me to 
go down into the cabin with him and take a glass 
of grog. ** Thank you, sir," said I, "I don't 



driak wy." Well, be did, .aaid down be went for 
a few moments to swallow another deadly dram. 

I said to the Brazilian merchants just before he 
came up with us, " Say nothing to me about your 
money ; secure it the best way you oan. I shall 
undoubtedly be questioned about it, and if I know 
nothing of it I can say so." They gave their cold 
Watches to the Bail<>rs, who kept them upon their 
persons out of sight. I was afterward told that 
Ijhey threw a quantity of their gold doubloons into 
tlie cook's '^coppers," where the ^beef and pork 
were boiling in salt water for our dinner. These 
merchants were well stocked with summer dresses 
and linen, which these greedy fellows laid hold of, 
.3trippii\g them aU c^^ceptJJ]|^^^h^ land pant- 
aloons. 

Aft^ a while the insatiate orew that were ran- 
sacking our vessel for money, feeling the gnawings 
:0f hunger, seized upon the beef and pork tluit 
w^re <;ooking in the boilers. It seemed that a 
onerciful Providence obecked them from discover- 
ing the golden treasure at the bottom of the cop- 
pers ; fixc if they had discovei^ it, they would 
Ju^« 4&aspected there wfus m(Hre ,<^ the same in other 
l^aces, and most probably some of us would have 
neen hung or shot before the seiurch ended. 

During this abusive detention of seven or eight 
hours, or from eleven in the fournoon until sun- 
down, my boat's crew and self were crowded into 
a standing position away aft on the quarter-deck, 
with nothing to eat. Late in the sd'ternoon the 
Brazilian merchants were brought on board the 
privateer as prisoners of war, and ordered to stand 
forward of the gangway on the lee-side, or, as 
sailors term it, "an the lee scuppers." Poor fel- 
}f^h ifiboy Jiook€i4 po^ pitjfuL S^beir prospects 
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seemed most dark and dubious. I had heard of 
their saying, or talking among themselves soon af- 
ter we sailed from St. Catherine's, because of our 
praying with them and our sailors morning and 
evening, that there would be no danger, but they 
would have a safe passage to Rio Janeiro. Their 
faith was now being tested. There they stood, 
with their eyes fastened on the captain of the pri- 
vateer and our little company. 

A little before sundown the captain ordered all 
his men on board from the Empress. As our boat 
returned with them, he said to me, " You may 
now take your papers and boat and go on board 
your vessel." " Thank you, sir,'* I replied. "Will 

^ou let the passengers go with me ?" " No !" said 
e, " they are my prisoners.'* " I know that, sir ; 
but I shall be greatly obliged to you if you will 
let me have them." He said he wished me to un- 
derstand that he knew his own business. I was 
at liberty to go on board when I pleased, but I 
should not have his prisoners. My men had gone 
into the boat and were waiting for me. 

These poor fellows did not understand English, 
but it was clearly manifest from their agonizing, 
agitated looks that they knew their fate was being 
settled. Everything to them seemed to hang on a 
few moments. I appealed to his English and hu- 
mane feelings respecting their treatment of prison- 
ers not found in arms against them, and said to 
him, " These men have behaved like gentlemen on 
board of my vessel ; they paid me fiifty dollars 
each for their passage before I left St. Cathe- 
rine's ; they were quietly prosecuting their individ- 
ual business. In point of worldly interest I shall 
gain nothing, as I am already paid; but I want to 
fulfill my engagement with them, and land them 
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safe in Rio Janeiro. They have never injured 
you, and they will be in your way here. Now, 
captain, why will you not let me have them?'* 
" Take them,'* said he in a subdued tone. " Thank 
you, sir, for your kindness." The way these men 
passed over that vessel's side into our boat, when 
we pointed them to her, was pretty clear proof 
that they understood all we had been saying con- 
cerning them. The captain then endeavored to 
apologize some for his unkind treatment to me. 
I bade him good bye, and we were once more all on 
board the Empress at the setting of the sun. 

Here we found things in great confusion ; our 
long boat unstowed, hatches all thrown off, leaving 
the cargo exposed to the first sea that should come 
on our decks. Passengers and crew wrought dili- 
gently to put the Empress in sailing trim, and as 
night closed upon us we were out of reach of the 
privateer's guns, under a good wholesale breeze, 
and the passengers were congratulating each other 
at their safe deliverance from a cruel death. When 
order was restored, we assembled as usual in the 
cabin to thank the Lord for his daily mercies, and 
especially for his manifest interference in deliver- 
ing us from the power of that reckless crew of pi- 
rates on the high seas. Thanks to his holy name! 
The sailors delivered the passengers their watches, 
and whatever else they had given them for safe 
keeping. Their doubloons were also safe in the 
coppers. The enemy got none of their money ; 
but they entered their trunks, and left them in 
rather a sad plight to meet their friends in Rio. 
The afternoon of the next day we anchored in the 
harbor of Rio Janeiro. When the report of the 
matter reached the city, the Government des- 
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patched « frigate in pursuit of fhe p^a^iBer^'Imt 
they did not find her. 

On Sunday the Bethel flag was seen flying on 
hoard an English brig in the harbor. With my 
boat's crew, we joined them. There were not ma- 
ny present, and the dull, formal manner in which 
the meeting was managed seemed to strip it of all 
spiritual interest. After the meeting oiosed, iihe 
officers of the different 4»hips in attendanioe were 
invited into the cabin, where a table was -^qnread 
with various kinds cf liquors, to which we were 
invited to help ourselves. X declined partaking 
in this part of the exercise, and returned "to my 
yessel much disappointed ftt losing the blessing I 
;had anticipated. Before leating the harbor, mm- 
ever, some friends met with us xm board the Em- 
press, and we had an interesting prayer^^ne^i^y 
with the blessing of Heaven. 

As the custom-house authorities declined grant- 
ing me liberty to sell my cargo in S.io Janeiro, we 
cleared And sailed again for §t. Catherine'ti. On 
our arrival there, the President of the Province, 
liaving just received a communication from iSke 
Province of Bio Grande for two •cargoes of farina 
for the troops in the South, granted me the first 
privilege, and gave me a letter to the au&oxities 
of Bio Grande. Thus prepared we sailed agam, 
and arrived at the bar of Bio Grande on the last 
day of the year 1827. Mariners approaching this 
coast cannot be too cautious, as the sand banks, 
both above and under the sea, are constantly 
changing their position. As we were approach- 
ing the coast at the close of the day, the water 
"shoaled'* so fast that we anchored in the open 
sea, and lay there until morning, when we ascer- 
tained that we were some thirty miles from the 
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coast. The sand banks on the shore aare from five 
to about twenty-five feet high, and make it ex- 
tremely difficult sometimes to see the light-house 
before being in danger of striking the sand bars. 
The wreck&of vessels, as they were passing through 
the process of being buried in the sand by the 
surging of the heavy surf, lying strewed along the 
shore a few miles from the entrance of the harbor, 
is sufficient evidence to the observer that it re^ 
quires the best attention and skill of navigators in 
approaching this place, to get in without damage. 

It is singular how fresh water is obtained for 
the shipping in the harbor. The water casks are 
towed to the shore, and the sailors dig little holes 
in the sand, about twenty or thirty feet from the 
ocean's edge. In about two or three minutes these 
holes fill up with pure fresh water, which is easily 
scooped into the casks. The water thus obtained 
is often not more than two feet above the level of 
the salt sea- water. In pleasant weather, the wom- 
en were frequently seen among the sand hills 
near the salt water, digging holes in the sand for 
fresh, soft water, sufficiently large to wash their- 
fine, white clothes in. When spread on the sand,; 
with a clear sunshine, they dry them in about an 
hour. When> dry, with one shake the sand^ falter 
from them, and their clothes ape not smled, because) 
the sand is free from dust. 

While in this port we held meetings' on' boardi 
our vessel every Sunday; but none of our neigh- 
bors, who were anchored near by and around us, 
came to unite with us, but preferred to spend their 
leisure hours on shore. Their men returned in 
the evening, generally in a turbulent and riotous- 
condition. Our temperance and religious princi- 
ples on ship-board were new, and, of course, ob- 
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jectionable to all around us ; but still they were 
constrained to admit that we enjoyed peace and 
quiet on board our vessel that they in .general 
were strangers to, especially on Sunday nights. 
The supercargo of a Philadelphia brig, which was 
anchored near by us, used frequently to ridicule 
and swear about my religious views, in a violent 
manner, when I happened to meet him. He took 
occasion to do this especially in company where 
we transacted our business. Sometines he would 
cool down and commend me for my forbearance, 
and promise that he would not swear when I was 
present. But his promises were always soon for- 
gotten. 

When his vessel was getting under way to leave 
for home, I wrote him a letter, entreating him to 
turn from his wicked course and serve the Lord, 
and spoke of the consequences that might follow 
if he still continued in the course he was pursuing, 
and gave it to him to read when he had more leis- 
ure. He proceeded on his voyage, and was ap- 
proaching near his destined port, when one day 
while the oflScers and crew were down at dinner, 
suddenly and unexpectedly a squall struck his ves- 
sel and capsized her. The crew just escaped. with 
their lives. They were picked up by another ves- 
sel, and the supercargo arrived in New York. He 
there fell in company with an old acquaintance of 
mine, to whom he related the circumstance of his 
becoming acquainted with me in Rio Grande, and 
referring to the religious instruction I gave him in 
the letter before referred to, he cursed and railed 
against me for being the cause of his misfortune 
and present suffering. This judgment, which God 
suffered to overtake him in such a sudden and ir- 
revokable manner, made him feel, undoubtedly, 
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that it was for the blasphemous course which he 
had pursued and was still indulging in. In seek- 
ing for some way to ease his troubled conscience 
and justify self, he doubtless found some relief in 
charging it all to me. 

After some detention we sold our cargo to the 
government, and invested the most of our funds 
in dry hides, and cleared for St. Catherine's. Af- 
ter sailing some eight miles from our anchorage, to 
the lighthouse, at the entrance of the harbor, we 
were compelled to anchor for the night and wait 
for daylight and a fair wind to pass safely over 
the sand bars. 

On receiving my account current from Mr. Car- 
roll, the Brazilian merchant whom I employed to 
transact my foreign business, I ran it over with- 
out discovering any error. But still it seemed to 
me that I had received more cash in balance than 
was my due. But many other things then neces- 
sarily occupied my mind (as is usual on weighing 
anchor to proceed on a voyage), until we were 
obliged to anchor near the lighthouse. I discov- 
ered that the merchant had balanced the account 
wrong, in my favor. This, of course, was no 
fault of mine ; but he had paid me over my due 
five hundred dollars in gold doubloons. Only one 
way was now open for me to communicate with 
him, and that was by sending my boat. Our un- 
safe situation near the sand bars and breakers 
seemed to demand that not only our boat, but also 
our crew, should be at hand, in case our anchors 
should fail to hold us during the night. But the 
money was not mine, and I felt that I should not 
be blessed of the Lord if I attempted to proceed 
on mv voyage without an exertion on my part to 
pay it over. My vessel might never be heard 
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from again, neither Mr. C.'s money; then, of' course^ 
the fault would be charged to me. I therefore 
dispatched my boat with the following letter :— 

"Mr. Carroll, Dear Sir: Since I parted with you, I haye 
been wondering how I came by so much money. Once I 
overhauled the accounts and concluded they were right. 
This evening, being more collected and free from care, and 
not satisfied, I have again spread them before me, and made 
a memorandum of sales and purchases, which led me to dis- 
cover the error — five hundred dollars and thirty-fbur cents. 
I have been devising the best way to get this money safe to- 
y ou ; as it is now late, and a prospect of a fair wind early 
in the morning, I have concluded to send my boat. To 
double the diligence of my men, I have promised tfaeni 960 
" reis " each. I do not know of any other way that would 
be safe. Joseph Bates. 

^^Briff Empreta, at the bar off Rio Grande^ March 8, 1828." 

By the blessing of God our boat returned^ in 
safety, with the thanks of the merchant, in time 
for us to put to sea early in the morning, with a 
fair wind. We were prospered with a safe voyage 
to St. Catherine's, where we finished ouf- lading 
with hides and coffee, and cliaared for New York. 
The Brazilian government was in such- an ui^et- 
tled state, owing to the war with Buenos Ayres, 
that their business was very much depressed. 

Our passage home was pleasant and prosperous; 
We were cheered once more with thie w^l-knowir 
north star, as we advanced a little* way north of 
the equator, out from the Southern Ofeeaii. After 
passing the north-eastern extremity of Soutfr 
America, as we steered away north-west, we sOOn' 
came under the quickening influence of the norths 
east and east trade-winds, which wafted udonWttrtf 
toward our home an(J friends, sometimes at the rate* 
of two hundred miles in twenty-four honri^* Sail- 
ors reckon their davs as astronomers do, from noon 
to noon. Every night, on the appearance of the* 
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north star, her ascension in the northern hemis- 
phere was very perceptible, and also encouraging, 
proving our onward course northward. 

As we were proceeding on our way toward the 
windward of the West India Islands, on coming on 
deck one morning, I observed the sails looked red. 
I hailed one of our seamen, who was aloft, and 
told him to rub his hand on the top-gallant sail, 
and tell me what was there. He answered, " It 
is sand!" I requested him to brush off some in 
his hand, and come down with it. He brought 
dovm what he could shut upin.his hand, of fine red 
and grey sand. As soon as the sails became dry, 
by the shining of the sun, it all dropped off, and 
our sails were as white as they were the day be- 
fore. On a thorough examination of my charts 
a^d book of directions, I ascertained that the 
^earest land eastward of us, from whence the wind 
w^ continually blowing, was the coast of Africa, 
spm<^ fifteen hundred milea diatant ! The north- 
tPQ and southern oceans were wide open before 
wd behind us. Stretching along under our lee, 
many hundreds of miles west of us, lay the north- 
ern coast of South America. It was therefore 
elesir that the quantity of sand on our sails, which 
iras held there by reason of their being quite wet, 
came not from the west, the north, nor the south, 
biit from the flying clouds parsing over us from 
the deserts of Arabia, where we are told by trav- 
elers that the sands of those deserts have fre- 
quently been seep whirling upward in heavy 
columns to the clouds by whirlwinds. The same 
is referred to by Isaiah, the prophet, chapter xxi, 1. 

According to the rate clouds are said to fly be- 
fore a strong gale, these passed over us in about 
forty-eight hours after leaving the coast of Africa, 

Lift of Bates. ^5 
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and sifted out their loads of sand some fifteen 
hundred miles across the North Atlantic Ocean, 
and most likely also over the northern coast of 
South America into the Pacific. 



Revival at Sea — Arrive in New York — Bethel Ships 
and Meetings — Friendless Young Men — Arrival in 
New Bedford — Temperance Reform — Voyage Ended, 

During our homeward-bound passage, our crew 
seemed more thoughtful and attentive to the relig- 
ious instruction we were endeavoring to impart to 
them. It was evident that the Spirit of the Lord 
was at work in our midst. One James S. gave 
good evidence of a thorough conversion to .God^ 
and was very happy during our vovage home. 
Religion seemed to be his whole theme. One 
night in his watch on deck, while relating to me 
his experience, said he, " Do n't you remember the 
first night out on our voyage from home, when you 
had all hands called afb on the quarter-deck, and 
gave them rules for the voyage ?" " Yes," I re- 
plied. "Well, sir, I was then at the helm, and 
when you finished, and knelt down on the quarter- 
deck and prayed with us, if at that time you had 
taken up a handspike and knocked me down at the 
heVn, I should not have felt worse ; for I had never 
seen such a thing before." Thomas B. also pro- 
fessed conversion at that time. 

Our passage home was pleasant, with the excep- 
tion of a heavy gale which troubled us some, bat 
the good Lord delivered us from its overwhelming 
influence, and we soon after arrived safely in the 
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harbor of New York city. The first news from 
home was, that my honored father had died some 
six weeks before my arrival. This was a trying 
providence for which I was not prepared. He had 
lived nearly seventy-nine years, and I had always 
found him in his place at the head of the famuy 
after my long voyages, and it seemed to me that 1 
had not one serious thought but that I should see 
him there again if I lived to return home. 

While in the city, I had the pleasure of attend- 
ing an evening, Bethel prayer-meeting, on board a 
ship lying at the wharf. I enjoyed it very much. 
Such meetings were then in their infancy, but since 
that time it is common enough to see the Bethel 
flag on Sunday morning on board the ships for 
meeting, on both the east and north sides of the 
river, for the benefit of sailors and young men that 
are often wandering about the city without home or 
friends. Many, doubtless, have been saved from 
ruin by the efforts of those engaged in these benev- 
olent institutions, while other homeless ones, who 
have not had such influences to restrain them, have 
been driven to deeds of desperation, or yielded to 
feelings of despair. The trying experience of my 
early days made me familiar with such scenes. 

On one of my previous voyages, I had prevailed 
on a young man to accompany me to his home in 
Massachusetts. And while I was in the city this 
time, as I was passing through the park, among 
many others whom I saw was a young man seated 
in the shade, looking very melancholy, quite similar 
to the one just mentioned, and not far from the 
same place. I seated myself beside him, and asked 
him why he appeared so melancholy. At first he 
hesitated, but soon began to inform me that he 
was in a destitute state, nothing to do, and no- 
where to go. He said his brother had employed 
him in his apothecary store in the citv, but he had 
recently failed and broken up, and left the city, 
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ftod that he was now without home and friends. 
I asked him where his parents lived. He replied, 
in Massachusetts. '^My father," said he, ^^is a 
Gongre^ationalist preacher, near Boston." I in- 
vited faim to go on board my vessel and be one of 
my crew, and I would land him within sixty miles 
of his home. He readily accepted my offer, and 
on our arrival in New Bedford, Mass., his father 
came for him, and expressed much gratitude to me 
f<yr his safe return, and the privilege of again meet- 
ing with his son. 

On our arrival in New York, my crew, with one 
exception, chose to remain on board and discharge 
the cargo, and not have their discharge as was 
customary on arriving from a foreign port. They 
preferred also to contmue in their stations until we 
arrived in New Bedford, where the Empress was 
to proceed, to fit out for another voyage. After dis- 
eharging our cargo, we sailed, and arrived in New 
Bedford about the 30th of June, 1828 — ^twenty-one 
years from the time I sailed from thence on my first 
£uropean voyage, in the cM)aGity of a cabin boy. 

Some of my men inquired when I was going on 
another voyage, and expressed a wish to wait for 
me, and also their satisfaction about the last as be- 
ing their best voyage. It was sorne satisfaction to 
me to know that seamen were susceptible of moral 
yeform on the ocean (as proved in this instance) as 
il^ell as on the land ; and 1 believe that such reforms 
can generally be t^ocomplished where the ofilcers 
are ready and willing to enter into it. It has been 
argued oy too many that sailors continue to addict 
themselves to so many bad habits that it is about 
vseless to atteippt their reform. I fl^ink it will be 
safe to say that the habitual use of intoxicating 
drink is the mostj debasing and formidable of i£ 
their habits. But if governments, ship owners, 
and eaptains, had not always provided it for them 
pp board their war nf^d trading ships, as an article 
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ef betehige, tens of thotisands of mtelligclillit a&d 
mo8t enterprising young men wottld hare he^n 
eiiv^d^ md been as great a blessings to th^ir fricMs, 
Uteir coQiitsy, and tbe eharieh, as fitrtMerj^ doetor^ 
lawyers^ and other trade(E^(ab and {mifeMional nKMI 
bave been. 

Having had some knowledge 6f these things^. I 
had tesowed in the feair of God to attempt it rel^rrn^ 
though teiBfperanee societies were then ill their iii- 
faney, and temperance shipis unknown. And when 
I made the annoTincement at the commeneement of 
our last voyage tliat there was no intozieating drink 
on board, only what pertained to tliie mtedicine 
chest, and one man shouted that he was ^^ glad of 
it,^' this lone voice on the ocean in behalf of this 
work of reform, from a stranger, manifesting^ his 
joy because there was no liquor on board to tempt 
him, was cheering to me, and a strong evidence of 
the power of htimaii influehe^. I believe that he 
was also deeply affected, and I cannot now recol- 
lect that he nsed it in any way while under my 
commatkd, nor any of the others, except one Wm. 
Dunn, whom I had to reprove once oi* twice during 
the voyage for drinking while he was on dnty on 
«hore. 

Then what had been considered so necessary an 

' article to stimulate the sailor in the performance of 

his duty, proved not only unnecessary, but the 

withholding of it was shown to be a great blessing 

m our case. 

Some time after this voyage, I was in pompany 
with a ship owner off New Bedford, who was per- 
sonally interested in fitting out his own ships and 
storing them with provisions, liquors, and all the 
acfeessaries for long vo;pages. We had been agi^ 
tating the importance of reform in strong drink^ 
When he observed, ^* I understand. Captain Bates, 
that you performed your last voyage without the 
fUw of ardent spirits^" ** Te% sir^'' I replied. Said 
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he, " Toars is the first temperanoe vessel I haye 
ever heard of." 

My brother F. now took command of the Em- 
press, and sailed again for South AmeVica, being 
fitted out to perform the voyage on the principles 
of temperance, as on her former voyage. During 
my last voyage I had reflected much on the enjoy- 
ments of social life with my family and friends, of 
which I had deprived myself for so many years ; 
and I desired to be more exclusively engaged to 
better mv condition, and those with whom I should 
be called to associate, on the subject of religion 
and moral reform. 



At Home — Religion — Temperance — Farming — Jfy 
Promise — Seaman's Friend Society — Missior^s — 
American Tract Society — American Colonization 
Society — Meeting-house — Religious Revival — Its Ef- 
fects — Tea and Coffee — Change of Residence — Pro- 
gress of the Temperance Cause — Progress of the 
Antislavery Cause — My ovm Positi(m — Moh in 
Boston^ Mass, — Falling Stars, 

Chapter nineteen closed with the account of 
my last voyage, leaving me in the enjoyment of the 
blessings of social life on the land, with my family 
and friends. My seafaring life was now finished. 
I once more esteemed it a great privilege to unite 
with my brethren in the Christian church. I also 
gladly re-engaged in the temperance reform with 
my former associates, who had been progressing in 
the work during my absence. 

My father in his last will requested that I should 
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unite with my mother in the settlement of his es- 
tate. Before the year came round, my mother was 
also removed by death. I now turned my attention 
to farming, and commenced improving a small farm 
which my father had bequeathed me. Through the 
aid of an agricultm'al weekly, called the "New 
England Farmer," for a theory, and with some* of 
my ready cash, I soon made some perceptible alter- 
ations on the farm, but with little or no income. 

My companion had often said that she wished I 
had some way to sustain my family by living at 
home. I promised her that when I had gained a 
competency by following the sea, then I would re- 
linquish the business and stay on shore. When 
asked what I considered a competency, I answered, 
Ten thousand dollars. After tasting the sweets of 
the Christian's hope, I found it much easier, with 
all the opening prospects before me, to say where I 
would stop in this business, if the Lord prospered 
me. 

. I now enjoyed the privilege of reading some of 
the periodicals of the times, especially those on re- 
ligion and morals. The sailors' wants were now 
beginning to be agitated through a periodical 
caUed " The Sailor's Magazine." A few friends of 
the cause came together, and we organized the 
"Fairhaven Seaman's Friend Society." A little 
pamphlet called " The Missionary Herald," advo- 
cating the cause of foreign missions, also enlisted 
my feelings, and engaged my attention to some ex- 
tent. My intercourse with what the Herald called 
the heathen, enabled me to see more clearly their 
moral and religious wants. I also became much 
interested in the work of the "American Tract 
Society," which was organized in Boston, Mass., 
in the year 1814, and was embracing all the evan- 
gelical denominations in the United States. I read 
with pleasure and helped to circulate many of their 
tracts on religious subjects and temperance reform ; 
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but my interest began to wane when they mani- 
fested their unwillingness and determination not to 
publish any tracts in favor of the down-trodden and 
oppressed slave in their own land, when they were 
solicited by antislavery men so to do. It became 
manifest and clear that their professed unbounded 
benevolence embraced the whole human race, of 
all colors and complexions, except those who were 
suffering under their task-masters, and perishing 
for lack of religious knowledge within the sound of 
their voice, in their own churches, and by their 
firesides. Such inconsistency rests heavily on the 
managers of the Society. 

About this time I began also to read *^ The Afri- 
can Repository,'' the organ of the American Oo1<h^ 
ization Society, organized in the city of Washington^ 
B. C, in the year 1811^. The character and tea^ 
dency of this Society was after this fully set forth 
by Wm. Jay, of N. Y., in 1835. He says, " Of the 
seventeen vice-presidents, only five were, selected 
from the free States, while the twelve managers 
were, it -is believed, without one exception, slave- 
holders. The first two articles of the constitutiQa 
are the only ones relating to the Society. They 
are as follows :" 

" Art I. This Society shall be called The Amel^ 
ican Society for colonizing the free people of color 
of the United States. 

*' Art II. The ol^ect to which its attention is to 
be exclusively directed, is to promote and execute 
a plan for colonizing (with their consent^ the free 
people of color residing in our country, m Africa^ 
or such other place as Congress shall deem most 
expedient. Aiid the Societv shall act to effect this 
object in co-operation witn the General Govern* 
inent, and such of the States as may adopt teguhi^ 
tions on the subject." 

The subject was new to me, having had but little 
knowledge of it while following the sea. For a 
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while it appeared that the movers in this work 
were honest in their declarations respecting, the 
£ree people of color, and the abolition of slavery 
from the Unions But when antislavery societies 
began^ and were being organized, from 1831 to 
1834, it beeame evident that they were the worst 
enemies of the iree people of color, and clearly 
manifest that they labored to perpetuate slavery in 
the slave-holding States, and manifested the most 
bitter opposition to antislavery men and measures. 

Up to 1832 the Christian church in Fidrhaven, 
with which I had united^ had occupied a rented 
hall, and now began to feel the need of having a 
house of worship of their own in a more convenient 
place. Four of the brethren united together and 
built one, which was. called "The Washington- 
street Christian meeting-house.'' Soon after it was 
finished and dedicated, we commenced a series of 
religious meetings, in which the Lord graciously 
answered our prayers and poured out his Spirit 
upon us, and many souls were converted. The 
other churches became zealously affected, and the 
work of God spread throughout the tillage. For 
man^ we^ks in succession the ehurch-beUs were 
ringing, morning, afternoon, and evening, fot preacb^ 
ittg, and social meetings^ It was thought by thos^ 
who spoke of it that the whole population of the 
unconverted were under the deep movings of God's 
Holy Spirit* 

Our vills^e had been blessed with several l*evivals 
before, but I was from home, except during two, 
the last of which I have just mentioned. The first 
one was in the year 1807, when the people were 
immersed in the love and pleasttfes of the world, 
and pride of life. The work wa» liroiidarful to 
them, and altogether unexpected* Although We 
had a stated ministry and regulat preac^^g, it was 
a^ertained that there were but two famSy altars 
in the place, viz., at Mr. J.'s, and ttij^fytiBM^k. I 
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remember that I felt deeply interested in that 
work, and loved to attend their prayer-meetings, 
and have often thought that the Lord at that time 
forgave me my sins, but I, like too many other 
youth, neglected to tell my feelings to my parents, 
or any one, feeling that religion was for older ones 
than myself; and before the revival wholly sub- 
sided, my mind was occupied in preparing for my 
first European voyage. 

From the year 1824, when I made my covenant 
with God, I had lived up to the principles of total 
abstinence from all intoxicating drinks, but had 
continued the use of tea and coffee, without much 
conviction about their poisonous and stimulating 
effects, for about seven years longer. With my 
small stock of knowledge on the subject, I was un- 
willing to be fairly convicted that these stimulants 
had any effect on me, until on a social visit willi 
my wife at one of our neighbor's, where tea was 
served us somewhat stronger than our usual habit 
of drinking. It had such an effect on my whole 
system that I could not rest nor sleep until after 
midnight. I then became fully satisfied (and have 
never seen cause to change my belief since), that 
it was the tea I had drank which so affected me. 
From thence I became convicted of its intoxicating 
qualities and discarded the use of it. Soon after 
this, on the same principle, I discarded the use of 
coffee, so that now it is about thirty years since I 
have allowed myself knowingly to taste of either. 
If the reader should ask how much I have gained 
in this matter, I answer that my health is better, 
my mind is clearer, and my conscience in this re- 
spect is void of offense. 

Sylvester Graham, in his Lectures on the Science 
of Human Life, says : '^ There is no truth in science 
more fuUj^g'Scertamed, than that both tea and coffee 
are among the most powerful poisons of the vegeta- 
ble kingdoto." 
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Tea is spoken of in the Transylvania Journal of 
Medicine, as an anodyne, in some cases as truly sq as 
opium. The Encyclopedia Americana says : " The 
effects of tea on the human system are those of a very 
mild narcotic, and, like those of any other narcotic, 
when taken in small quantities, exhilarating.'' Dr. 
Combe, in his valuable work on digestion and 
dietetics, observes that " when made very strong, 
or taken in large quantities, especially late in the 
evening, they [tea and coffee] not only ruin the 
stomach, but very seriously derange the health of 
the brain and nervous system." 

I sold my place of residence in the jrear 1831, 
and was occupied much of my time in 1832 in 
locating my dwelling-house and outbuildings on 
my little farm, and was also associated with three 
of my Christian friends in building the Washing- 
ton-street meeting-house. In 1831 it was stated 
that three thousand temperance societies were or- 
ganized in the United States, with three hundred 
thousand members. (/See D, HaskelVs Chronological 
View of the World, p. 247.) Thus in four years — or 
from 1827 — temperance societies had progressed 
from our small beginning in Fairhaven. Many ships 
were also adopting the temperance reform. 

About the close of 1831, and commencement of 
1832, Antislaverj societies began to be organized 
again in the United States, advocating immediate 
emancipation. As the work progressed, anti- 
slavery advocates were maltreated and mobbed in 
many places where they attempted to organize or 
hold meetings to plead for the poor, oppressed 
slaves in our land. Colonization societies and 
their advocates were foremost in this shameful 
work, as any one may learn by reading William 
Jay's "Inquiry into their Character and Tend- 
ency." All their declarations of benevolence for 
the free people of color, and ardent desire to ben- 
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efit the poor oppressed slares, and finally save our 
country from the curse of slavery, vanished like 
the morning clond and early dew, When reddunjl 
of their disgraceful acts of violence in the eity ^ 
New York and other places^ to shut out the plead- 
ings of humanity for the down-trodden and op- 
pressed slave. The "New York Commercial 
Advertiser," and " Courier and Enquirer," were 
then among the best friends of oolonisatioa and 
filaveholding. 

I then began to feel the importance of taking a 
decided stand on the side of the oppressed. . My 
labor in the Cause of temperance had caused a 
pretty thorough sifting of my friends, and I feh 
that 1 had no more that I wished to part with ; 
but duty was clear that I could not be a consistent 
Christian if I stood on the side df the oppressor, 
for God was not there. Neither could I claim his 
promises if I stood on neutral ground. Hence m;^ 
only alternative was to plead for the slave, and 
thus i decided. 

In our religious meetings we talked and prayei 
remembering '^them that are in bonds, as bouna 
With them." Heb. xiii. Some were offended^ and 
some feared disunion. Notwithstanding the eoitf- 
flictin^ views and feelings in our midst, there were 
some in the churches that held to the principles 
of antislavery. And as the work advanced on- 
ward during the years of 1832 to 1835, in which 
there was much contention from all quarters of 
the Union about this matter, a call was made for 
ia, meeting, in which about forty citizens of Fair- 
haven came together and organized the Fairhaven 
Antislavery Society, auxilianr to the New Eng- 
land Antislavery Society. This drew down the 
wrath of a certain class of our neighbors^ who alae 
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called opposition meetiDgs, in which they passed 
resolutions denouncing us in very severe terms. 
Not for the principles which we had adopted in 
our constitution, for they were not contrary to the 
constitution of the United States, but because we 
had united together tg plead for the abolition of 
American slavery, which they declared unconsti-r 
tutional, and very unpopular. Threats were often 
made that our meetings would be broken up, &c., 
but fortunately we were left to go onward. 

One of our members, on going to Charleston, 
South Carolina, was arraigned before the authori- 
ties of the city, charged with being a member of 
the Fairhaven Antislavery Society. To save him- 
self from being dealt with in their way, he re* 
nounced his abolitionism, as he afterwards de- 
clared. But opposition was more clearly manifest 
in the North, where societies were continually 
org^izing, than in the South. 

William Lloyd Garrison, editor of an antislar 
very paper, called " The Liberator,'* published in 
Boston, Mass., was heralded in many of the pe- 
riodicals of that time (1835), as a most notorious 
abolitionist. Rewards, some as high, I think, as 
fifty thousand dollars, were offered for his head ! 
The citizens of Boston, in and about Washington 
street and vicinity, where the antislavery meet- 
ings were held, became most furiously excited, and 
assembled on a certain afternoon around the build- 
ing which they learned he occupied, and pursued 
him to a carpenter's shop, where he had fled from 
then), and brought him forth to the assembled 
multitude in the street, and placed a rope around 
his neck, to put an end to his life. Some of his 
friends, who were watching thei^ movements, see- 
ing his imminent danger, rushed around him, 
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assuming in the confusion to engage with them, 
by laying hold of the rope so as to keep it from 
tightening round his neck, while some of the mob 
held the other end of the rope, and all rushing 
furiously, with hallooing and shouting along the 
street, leaving the great l^ody of the assembled 
multitude of ^^ gentlemen of property and stand- 
ing y** listening with breathless anxiety to learn 
what was being done with their victim. Mean- 
time the mob and Mr. Garrison's friends had con- 
tinued running on unrestrained, until they found 
themselves at the portals of Leverett-street jail. 
Once there, by some measures of his friends, the 
jail was opened, and Mr. Garrison, to the aston- 
ishment of his wicked persecutors, was placed out 
of their reach ; nor would the jailor bring him 
forth without orders from the law-abiding officers. 
As soon as the storm abated, Mr. G. was honor- 
ably released, and resumed his position, again 
pleading for the abolition of American slavery. 
The proslavery papers of Boston, in attempting 
to remove the stain and disgrace of this uncivil- 
ized work from the capital of the pilgrims, and a 
portion of its citizens, labored hard to prevent its 
being recorded as the work of a mob, and they 
declared tha£ the people assembled on that occa- 
sion were "gentlemen of property and standing." 
Previous to the foregoing occurrence, and while 
the subjects of antislavery and proslavery were 
agitating the Union, a wonderful phenomenon 
occurred in the heavens, which caused consterna- 
tion and dismay among th^ people, namely^ the 
stars falling from heaven ! Many watchmen in 
the cities, and sailors in their night-watches on the 
ocean, together with those that were up, and their 
friends whom they called up, to witness the exhi- 
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bition of the falling stars, were now relating what 
they had witnessed, as were also the newspapers of 
the times. 

I will here give a few extracts. First from the 
" New York Journal of Commerce,'* November 15, 
1833 : Henry Dana Ward, in closing up his ac- 
count of this thrilling scene (which has been so 
often republished), says : 

'<We asked the watchman how long this had been. He 
said, * About four o'clock it was the thickest/ We gazed 
until the rising sun put out the lesser falling stars with the 
lesser fixed stars, and until the morning star stood alone in 
the east, to introduce the bright orb of day. And here take 
the remark of one of my friends in mercantile life, who is as 
well informed in polite learning as most intelligent merchants 
of our city, who have not made science their study. Sitting 
down to breakfast, we spoke of the scene, and he said, * I kept 
my eyes fixed on the morning star. I thought while that 
stood firm we were safe ; but I feared every moment that it 
would go and all would go with it.' The reader will see that 
this remark proceeded from an almost irresistible impression 
of an intelligent eye-witness, that the firmament had given 
way, that the whole host of stars had broken up, yet hope 
olung to the morning star, which never shone more glorious." 

In a subsequent statement, he adds : 

** The dawn was a full hour, that morning, earlier than 
usual, and the whole eastern sky was transparent like molten 
glass, so as I never witnessed before nor since. An open arch 
of brilliant light arose from the east, above which arch stood 
the morning star, inexpressibly glorious for its brilliance and 
firmness on the face of the dark, transparent, and bursting 
firmament." 

From the " Baltimore Patriot :" 

** Mb. Munboe : Being up this morning (November 18, 
1883), I witnessed one of the most grand and alarming spec- 
tacles which ever beamed upon the eye of man. The light in 
my room was so great, that I could see the hour of the morn- 
ing. by my watch which hung over my mantel, and supposing 
there was a fire near at hand, probably on my own premises, 
I sprung to the window, and behold, the stars or some other 
bodies presenting a fiery appearance, were descending in tor- 
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rents as ri^id and as numerous as I ever saw flakes of snow, or 
drops of rain, in the midst of a storm.*' 

From the " Christian Advocate and Journal," 
December 13, 1833 : 

** The meteoric phenomenon, which occurred on the morn- 
ing of the 18th of November last, was of so extraordinary and 
interesting a character as to be entitled to more than a pass- 
ing notice. The lively and graphic descriptions which have 
appeared in various public journals, do not exceed the reality. 
No language indeed can come up to the splendor of that mag- 
nificent display. I hesitate not to say, that no one who did 
not witness it can form an adequate conception of its glory. 
It seemed as if the whole starry heavens had congregated at 
one point, near the zenith, and were simultaneously shooting 
forth, with the velocity of lightning, to every part of the hori- 
son; and yet they were not exhausted — thousands swiftly 
followed in the tracks of thousands, as if created for the occa- 
sion, and illuminated the firmament with lines of irradiating 
Hght." 

The ^'Commercial Observer,** of Nov. 25, 1833, 
copied from the '^ Old Com^trym^,'' reads as fol- 
lows: 

" We pronounce the raining of fire, which we saw on Wed- 
nesday morning last, an awful type, a sure forerunner, a 
merciful sign, of that great day, which the inhabitants of the 
earth will witness when the sixth seal will be opened. The 
time is just at hand, described, not only in the New Testa- 
ment, but in the Old. A more correct picture of a fig-tree 
casting its leaves (or green figs), when blown by a migh^f 
wind, it is not possible to behold." 

Extracts from the " People^s Magazine,'' Bostop» 
Jan., 1834, on the falling stars of Nov. 13, 1833 : 

"The Rockingham [Va.] 'Register*" calls it a "rain of 
fire " — "thousands of stars being seen at once." Some said, 
"It began with a considerable noise." 

The Lancaster [Pa.] "Examiner'* siiys: 

" The air was filled with innumerable meteors or stars. . . 
. . Hundreds of thousands of brilliant bodies might be saen 

falling at every moment, sloping their descent toward 

the earth, at an angle of about forty-five degrees, resembling 
flashes of fire." 
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The Salem " Register " speaks of their being seen 
" in Moca, on the Red Sea." 

The " Journal of Commerce " informs us that 
" three hundred miles this side of Liverpool, the 
phenomenon was as splendid as here," and that in 
St. Lawrence county, "there was a snow storm 
during the phenomenon, in which the falling stars 
appeared like lightning." . . . That in Germantown, 
Pa., "They seemed like showers of great hail." 

A captain of a New Bedford whale-ship, one of 
my acquaintances, says that " while lying at anchor 
that night on the coast of California, in the Pacific 
Ocean, I saw the stars falling all around me." 

Prof. Olmstead, of Yale College, says : 

** The extent of the shower of 1833 was such as to cover 
no inconsiderable part of the earth's surface, from the mid- 
dle of the Atlantic on the east to the Pacific on the west ; 
and from the northern coast of South America to undefined 
regions among the British Possessions on the north, the ex- 
hibition was visible, and everywhere presented nearly the 
same appearance. Those who were so fortunate as to wit- 
ness the exhibition of shooting stars on the morning of Nov. 
13, 1833, probably saw the greatest display of celestial firtworki 
that has ever been seen since the creation of the world.** 



Moral Reform — Raising Trees — Cultwre of Silk — Sec- 
ond Advent of Christ — William Miller^ s Theory — 
Sis Lectures in Boston — First Second-Advent Paper 
— Eld. D. Millard's LeUer — Eld. L. D. Fleming* 
Letter — H. Hamley^s Letter — From the Maine WeS" 
lei/an Journal. 

In connection with these portentous signs in the 
heavens, moral reform was working its way like 

LifeofBates. * ^6 
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leayen throaghoat the United States. To all ap- 
pearance, some unseen agency was assisting those 
who were struggling in the up-hill work of opposing 
the masses, while they were soliciting and enlisting 
the energies and sympathies of men, women, and 
children, to help stay the tide of intemperance and 
slavery, which, to all human appearance, if not 
stayed, would demoralize and debase us below the 
moral standard of all the civilized nations of the 
earth, before the close of the then rising generation. 

What appeared the most inexplicable in moving 
forward this work, was to see ministers, whose 
Christian characters were before unsullied in the 
community, pleading in favor of slavery, upholding 
rum-drinking and rum-selling, and keeping a large 
majority of their church and congregation under 
their influence. Others were mute, waiting to see 
how their friends decided. Some there were, how- 
ever, who took a noble stand in the work of reform. 

Moral-reform societies were multiplied in various 
places, as were also Peace societies, having for their 
object the abolition of war. They proposed to set- 
tle all disputes or difficulties of importance, by ref- 
erence to a Congress of Nations. 

After finishing my buildings on my farm, before 
referred to, I commenced the work of raising mul- 
berry trees, to obtain their foliage to feed the silk- 
worm, designing to enter into the culture of silk. 
I had erected a school-house on my place, in which 
I designed to have a manual-labor school for youth. 
I calculated to employ them a certain portion of the 
time to gather the mulberry foliage, and attend to 
the feeding of the silk- worms ; and as the work ad- 
vanced, other branches of the business also, such as 
reeling and preparing the silk for market. By an 
examination of able writers on the subject, I was 
satisfied that silk could be produced to advantage 
in New England as well as in Europe. While my 
trees were maturing, we raised and fed the silk- 
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worm two or three seasons on a small scale, which 
satisfied me that by attention and care the business 
could be made profitable. Many that commenced 
the business about the time I did, also entered into 
the speculation and excitement about raising the 
Chinese multicaulis tpee for sale, which enriched 
some, disappointed many, and caused a failure, be- 
cause silk-culture could not be made a money-mak- 
ing business in its infancy. I was endeavoring to 
raise my trees first, before entering upon the busi- 
ness, and had many trees which had begun to bear 
fruit, and my third orchard in a thriving condition, 
designing, if I lived, to attend to that business only. 

In the fall of 1839, while engaged in my orchard, 
one Eld. R., an acquaintance of mine, and a preacher 
in the Christian connection, called upon me and in- 
quired if I would like to go to New Bedford, about 
two miles distant, that evening, and hear him preach 
on the SECOND comikg of Christ. I asked Eld. 
R. if he thought he could show or prove anything 
about the Saviour's coming. He answered that he 
thought he could. He stated that the North Chris- 
tian meeting-house in New Bedford was offered 
him to give a course of five lectures on that subject. 
I promised to go with him, but I was very much 
surprised to learn that any one could show anything 
about the tiTne of the Saviour's second coming. 

A little previous to this, while spending an even- 
ing in a social company of friends. Eld. H. stated 
that he had heard that there was a Mr. Miller 
preaching in the State of New York that the Lord 
Jesus Christ was coming in about 1843. I believe 
this was the first time I had ever heard the subject 
mentioned. It appeared so impossible, that I at- 
tempted to raise an objection, but was told that he 
brought a great deal of Scripture to prove it. But 
when I heard Eld. R. present the Scripture testi- 
mony on the subject in his first lecture, I was deeply 
interested, as was also my companion. After meet- 
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ing, we had ridden some distance toward home, ab- 
sorbed in this important subject, when I broke the 
silence by saying, " That is the truth /'" My com- 
panion replied, " Oh, you are so sanguine always !" 
1 argued that Eld. R. had made it very clear to my 
mind, but we would hear further. The meeting 
continued with crowded congregations and increas- 
ing interest to the close, and I felt that my mind 
was much enlightened on this important subject. 

I now obtained Wm. Miller's book of nineteen 
lectures, which I read with deep interest, especially 
his argument on the prophetic periods of Daniel's 
vision, which heretofore, when I read the Bible in 
course, appeared to me so intricate, and led me to 
wonder what importance there could be attached to 
those days connected with his pictorial prophecy of 
chapters vii and viii. But I now began to learn 
that those days were so many years, and those 
years were now to close in about 1843, at which 
period of time, according to Mr. Miller's view of the 
prophecies, Christ would personally appear the sec- 
ond time. 

With my limited views of the subject of the sec- 
ond advent, I saw that if Mr. Miller was correct 
respecting the soon coming of the Saviour, then the 
most important point in his theory was to learn 
WHERE to commence Daniel's prophetic periods, 
and trace them to their termination. The first is- 
sue in pamphlet form by Mr. Miller is dated 1 832. 
Some say his first lecture on the second coming of 
Christ was delivered in August, 1833. His first 
lectures in Boston, Mass., in the Chardon-street and 
Marlborough chapels, were in the winter of 1840. 
This opened the way for Eld. Joshua V. Himes, of 
Boston, to issue, as editor, the first periodical, or 
newspaper, published on the second advent of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, called the " Signs 
of the Times," in Boston, Mass., March, 1840. 

As Eld. J. V. Himes was as destitute of means as 
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any other minister who at that time boldly preached 
and advocated the necessity of moral reform, and 
was expressing an anxious desire to get up a paper 
on the subject of the second advent, an aged sea- 
captain from the State of Maine, being present, 
handed him a silver dollar. " With this one dol- 
lar," said Eld. Himes, " we commenced to publish 
the * Signs of the Times.'" 

To give some idea of the effect of Mr. Miller's 
preaching on the second coming of Christ, in New 
fengland, I will here give some extracts from letters 
published in the " Signs of the Times," April 15, 
1840. The first is from the pen of Eld. D. Millard, 
Portsmouth, N. H. He writes : 

** On the 28d of January , Bro. Miller oame into town and 
commenced a course of lectures in the chapel, on the second 
coming of Christ. During the nine days he remained, crowds 
flocked to hear him. Before he concluded his lectures a 
large number of anxious souls came forward for prayers. 
Our meetings continued every day and evening for a length 
of time after he left. Such an intense state of feeling as now 
pervaded our congregation we never witnessed before in any 
place. Not unfrequently from sixty to eighty would come 
forward for prayers in the evening. Such an awful spirit of 
solemnity seemed to settle down on the place, that hard 
must have been the sinner's heart that could withstand it. 
All was order and solemnity. Generally, as soon as souls 
were delivered they were ready to proclaim it, and exhort 
their friends in the most moving language to come to the 
fountain of life. Our meetings thus continued on evenings 
for six weeks. For weeks together the ringing of bells for 
daily meetings rendered our town like a continual Sabbath. 
Indeed, such a season of revival was never before witnessed 
in Portsmouth by the oldest inhabitants. It would be diffi- 
cult at present to ascertain the number of conversions in 
town. It is variously estimated at from 500 to 700. Never, 
while I linger on the shores of mortality, do I expect to en- 
joy more of Heaven than we have in some of our late meet- 
ings, and on baptizing occasions. At the water-side thou- 
sands would gather to witness this solemn institution, and 
many would return from the place weeping.'' 
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Another letter is from Eld. L. D. Fleming, of 

Portsmouth, N. H. He says: 

*« Things here are moying powerfully. Last evening about 
200 came forward for prayers, and the interest seems con- 
stantly increasing. The whole city seems to be agitated. 
Bro. Miller's lectures have not the least effect to affright ; 
they are far from it. The great alarm is among those that 
did not come near. But those who candidly heard are far 
from excitement and alarm. The interest awakened by the 
lectures is of the most deliberate kind, and though it is the 
greatest reyival I ever saw, yet there is the least passionate 
excitement. It seems to take the greatest hold on the male 
part of the community. What produces the effect is this : 
Bro. Miller simply takes the sword of the Spirit, unsheathed 
and naked, and lays its sharp edge on the naked heart, and 
it cuts — that's all. Before the edge of this mighty weapon, 
infidelity falls and Universalism withers ; false foundations 
Tanish, and Babel's merchants wonder. It fteems to me that 
this must be a little the nearest like apostolic refiyals of any- 
thing modern times have witnessed.'* 

April 6 he writes again : 

« There has probably ney«r been so mneh religious inter* 
est among the inhabitants of this place generally, as at pres- 
ent; and Mr. Miller must be regarded directly as the instm- 
ment, although no doubt many wiU deny it, as some are yery 
unwilling to admit that a good work of God can follow his 
labors ; and yet we haye the most indubitable eyidence that 
this is the work of the Lord. At some of our meetings since 
Bro. M. left, as many as 250, it has been estimated, luiye ex- 
pressed a desire for religion by coming forward for prayers, 
and probably between one and two hundred haye professed 
conversion at our meetings. And now the fire is being kin- 
dled through the whole city, and all the a^acent country. 
A number of rumsellers have turned their shops into meeting- 
rooms, and those places that were once devoted to intemper- 
ance and revelry, are now devoted to prayer and praise. Infi- 
dels, Deists, Universalists, and the most abandoned profligates, 
have been converted. Prayer- meetings have been established 
in every part of the city by the different denominations, or 
by individuals, and at almost every hour. I was conducted 
to a room over one of the banks, where I found from thirty 
to forty men of different denominations engaged wiUi one ac* 
cord in prayer at eleven o'clock in the daytime ! In short, 
it would be almost impossible to give an adequate idea of the 
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iQierest now felt in this city. One of the principal bookselK 
era informed me that he had sold more Bibles in one months 
since Bro. Miller came here, than he had in any four monthf 
previous." 

WHAT WAS SAID OF MB. MILLEB AND HIS DOCTBINK 

BY OTHBES. 

H. Hawley, writing from Qroton, Mass., to Eld. 
Himes, April 10, 1840, said: 

** During an interview* 1 had with you a few days sineey 
you requested me to give a statement of the results^ so far 
as I had witnessed them, of Mr. Miller's lectures in this vi- 
cinity. Before complying with your request, I beg leave to 
say, that I am not a believer in the theory of Mr. Miller. 
But I am decidedly in favor of the discussion of the subject. 
I believe that Mr. Miller's lectures are so fraught with gos- 
pel truth that, whatever may be his error in regard to tho 
time of our Lord's appearing, he will do great good^ I r»» 
joice that there is a subject being discussed in the commu- 
nity so happily adapted to wake up the public mind to the 
great things of religion, and to check the growing worldli- 
ness and sensuality of the present age. Mr. Miller has lec- 
tured in this and other a^oining towns, with marked suc- 
cess, by precious revivals of religion in all of these places. 
I am bold to declare that I see nothing in the theory at all 
calculated to make men immoral ; but I do believe it will 
have the opposite effect. Facts speak too plainly on this sub- 
ject not to be credited." 

From the Maine "Wesleyan Journal" of May, 
1840: 

**Mr. Miller has been in Portland, lecturing to crowded 
houses in Casco-street church, on his favorite theme, the end 
of the world. As faithful chroniclers of passing events, it 
will be expected of us that we say something of the man and 
his peculiar views. 

** Mr. Miller is about sixty years of age ; a plain farmer, 
from Hampton, in the State of New York. He is a member 
of the Baptist church in that place, from which he brings 
satisfactory testimonials of good standing, and license to im- 
prove pubUcly. He has, we understand, numerous testimo- 
nials from clergymen of different denominations, favorablo 
to his general character. We should think him a man of but 
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oommon-iohool ednoation ; eridently possessing strong pow- 
ers of mind, which, for about fourteen years, haye been al- 
most ezolusiyely bent on the inyestigation of Scripture 
prophecy. The last eight years of his life have been deyoted 
to lecturing on this favorite subject. Mr. Miller's theory is, 
that in 1848 Christ will make his personal appearance on 
earth. In a yery ingenious manner he brings all the mystic 
numbers in the Scripture prophecy to bear upon the impor- 
tant epoch of 1843. First, he makes the 2300 days (or years) 
of Dan. viii, 14, to commence at the same time as the seyenty 
weeks (or 490 years), which latter period terminated in the 
cutting off of the Messiah, a* d. 88! The former period, 
then, extends 1810 years longer, or till 1848, when the end 
will come. 

*^ Mr. Miller is a great stickler for literal interpretation, 
neyer admitting the figurative unless absolutely required to 
make correct sense, or meet the event which is intended to 
be pointed out. He doubtless believes, most unwaveringly, 
all he teaches to others. His lectures are interspersed with 
powerful admonitions to the wicked, and he handles Univer- 
salism with gloves of steel.'' 



First Call for a Conference to Discuss the Subject of 
the Second Coming of our Lord Jesus Christ — Con^ 
vened in Boston, Mass. — Conference Address sent 
forth to the World — Diving Pell — Gathering Stones 
from the Bottom of the Sea — First Second-Advent 
Conference — Wm. Miller^ s Lectures in Fairhaveriy 
Mass. — Also in New Bedford — Address to Ministers 
— Ministers^ Meeting — Antiochus Epiphanes — Thir- 
ty-two Square Rods for Every Person — Second SeC" 
ond-Advent Conference. 

The " Signs of the Times/' of Boston, Mads., 
Sept. 1 and 16, 1840, published a call for a General 
Conference on the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
saying : 
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The undersigned, belieyers in the second coming and 
kingdom of the Messiah at hand, cordially unite in the call 
for a General Conference of our brethren of the United States, 
and elsewhere, who are also looking for the advent near, to 
meet at Boston, Mass., Wednesday, October 14, 1840, at ten 
o'cloclr, A. M., to continue two days, or as long as may then 
be found best. The object of the Conference will not be to 
form a new organization in the faith of Christ, nor to assail 
others of our brethren who differ with us in regard to the 
period and manner of the advent, but to discuss the whole 
subject faithfully and fairly, in the exercise of that spirit of 
Christ, in which it will be safe to meet him immediately at 
the Judgment seat. 

W||^iAM MiLLEB, David Millabd, 

Henby Dana Wabd, L. D. Fleming, 

Henby Jones, Joseph Bates, 

Henby Plumeb, Chas. F. Stevens, 

John Tbuab, P. R. Bussell, 

JosiAH LiTCH, Isaiah Sbavy, 

Joshua P. Atwood, Timothy Colb, 

Daniel Mebbill, J. V. Himes. 

"We have received other names, but too late for insertion. 
No person will be expected to take any active part in the 
Conference, except he confesses his faith in the near approach 
of our Lord in his kingdom ; nor will any one be expected to 
take a part in the discussions until he has been introduced to 
the committee of arrangements, and has made known to them 
the part or point he is prepared to discuss." 

In accordance with the call, the General Con- 
ference convened in Chardon-Street Chapel, Bos- 
ton, Mass., October 14, 1840, and continued two 
days with increasing interest ; at the close of which 
the communion of the Lord's supper was adminis- 
tered to about two hundred communicants of dif- 
ferent denominations. Many of them were from 
remote distances. The meeting closed by singing 
the hymn beginning, 



'* When thou, my righteous Judge, shalt come. 



>» 



The Spirit of the Lord had pervaded the meet- 
ing from its commencement, but now it seemed to 
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vibrate and move the whole congregation. The 
singing of the hymn just mentioned, was " with 
the Spirit and with the understanding also.'' Thank 
the Lord now for that joyous occasion. 

From this Conference, an address, in pamphlet 
form, of 150 pages, was circulated to thousands 
that were in (and those not in) the faith of Christ's 
second coming, in the United States and foreign 
lands. Eld. Joshua V. Himes entered into this 
work apparently with all the zeal of Joshua of old, 
in his preaching and editorial departments^n cir- 
culating all the light which could be elicitro from 
every quarter on the subject of the second advent 
of the Saviour. Not because he believed that 
Christ was coming in 1843, for in conversation 
with him some time after he commenced the edi- 
torial department of the " Signs of the Times," he 
told me in confidence that he could not see it sat- 
isfactory to his mind, and therefore did not believe 
it. "Why," said I, "if this is your position," 
or words to that import, "why do you advocate it 
in this public manner ?" His answer was that he 
voluntarily took this position to bring out all the 
light that could be obtained on the subject, and 
that it was possible he should see it clear, and yet 
believe it — as he afterwards did, and admitted it. 

I had known Eld. Himes from his youth, and 
for many years had been intimately acquainted 
and associated with him in the reforms of the day, 
and often cheered, strengthened and edified under 
his preaching. I knew him to be zealously affected 
in the cause of God, but not fanatical. And the 
instance here narrated was evidence of the strong- 
est character to my mind, even to this time, that he 
was not moved out to take such a peculiar stand 
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before the world altogether bj human instrument 
talities. 

Previous to the Conference I had engaged my- 
self as one of the proprietors of the New Bedford 
Bridge, to superintend its repairs, and at the same 
time keep it passable for carriages and footmen ; 
hence there was some doubt about my getting to 
the meeting. At that time we were engaged with 
a vessel and diving-bell, in removing the stones 
that by some means had got into the channel of 
the draw-bridge, and were an obstruction to the 
heavy-laden ships passing through at low tides. 

As some of my readers may wish to understand 
something respecting the operation of picking up 
rocks and stones from the bottom of the ocean, 
twenty-five or thirty feet under water, I will try 
to explain it. 

A schooner, or two-masted vessel^ is hauled up 
and secured by ropes close to the draw-bridge. 
There is a tackle between her mast-heads, the 
lower part of which is hooked into an iron eye- 
strap, which was fastened at the top of a diving- 
t)ell, standing on the schooner's deck. 

The bell itself was in the form of a sugar-loaf, 
or cone, about nine feet high, and six feet in 
diameter at the bottom. It was provided with a 
seat inside for two persons, and when sunk to the 
bottom of the sea, the water would rise up about 
three feet in the open bottom. (Sink a teacup or 
bowl, bottom side up, in a pail of water, and you 
will have a very fair illustration of a diving-bell.) 
The space inside, above water, contained our 
allowance of air. For two persons it would last 
about an hour and a half; then it became neces- 
sary to be hoisted up to the surface for a supply 
of fresh air. To communicate with our companions 
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on deck, three telegraphic lines (or cords) were in 
working order — ^the lower ends being hitched up 
inside of the bell. A few small glass blocks were 
set into the upper part of the bell, which lighted 
up our apartment while under water, about equal 
to the light above, at sunset. 

I went down with the diver a few times, for 
the purpose of ascertaining more correctly how 
the work could be accomplished. The bell was 
provided with guys to change its position when at 
the bottom, and a kind of basket to put the stones 
in. It was then hoisted from the deck, and we 
crawled underneath and up into the seats about 
four feet from the bottom. When the bell reached 
the water, by lowering the tackle, and began to 
shut all the air out except what was contained 
where we were, it produced a shuddering sensa- 
tion, and singular cracking noise in our heads, 
more especially on the ears, causing an involun- 
tary working of the fingers there to let more air 
in, and relieve us of the painful sensation which 
continued to some extent while under water. 

After the bell reached the bottom, we could tel- 
egraph to be moved any way within a small circle. 
When the diver loaded the basket with rocks and 
stones, by means of his iron instruments, it was 
made known to those on deck by pulling one of 
the cords, and then it was hoisted up and emptied. 
By means of a rope attached to the lower end of 
the basket, the diver would pull it back again, and 
thus he might continue his risky work until ad- 
monished for life to pull the telegraphic cord, and 
be hoisted up for a fresh supply of God's free air. 

While at the bottom of the sea, we could learn 
very quickly when the tide turned to flow in, or 
ebb out, by its motion over the shells and stones, 
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whicli we could see as plainly as in a little brook 
of water. No matter how deep the water, its 
ebbing and flowing moves the whole body alike 
from top to bottom. Where the tide ebbs and 
flows, the vast bodies of river and harbor waters 
are in constant rushing motion, from the top to 
the bottom. But this is only while the change of 
tide is taking place. And twice every twenty-four 
hours a new body of rushing waters are rolled into 
the harbors from thq mother ocean, adding fresh 
sources of healthy action to the fish that swim, and 
the stationary shell-fish, and those buried beneath 
the sand at low water mark — all for the benefit of 
man, and especially the poor who live near the sea 
coast. 

By persevering in our new business, in picking 
up rocks and stones from the bottom of the sea, 
the ship channel was cleared in time for me to 
leave, and with my companion, be present at the 
opening of the first Second-advent Conference in 
the world, much to our gratification and pleasure. 
Bro. Miller, in the wisdom of God, was suddenly 
taken ill about this time, and could not leave his 
home in Low Hampton, New York, to attend the 
Conference, which was a disappointment to many. 

After the great Conference, mentioned in an- 
other part of this chapter. Second-advent preach- 
ing was called for in many places. In March, 1841, 
Bro. Miller commenced a course of lectures in the 
Washington-street meeting-house, in Fairhaven, 
Mass. I thought if he could be obtained to lec- 
ture on the second coming of Christ, to my friends 
and neighbors, I would willingly give my seat in 
the meeting-house to others, if the house should 
be crowded. I had been reading his lectures, and 
supposed I understood the most he would preach. 
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But after hearing his first lecture, I felt that I 
eonld not be denied the privilege of hearing the 
ifhole course, for his preaching was deeply inter- 
esting, and very far in advance of his written lec- 
tures. 

The house was so crowded that a great portion 
could not be seated, and yet all was quiet and still 
as night. It seemed as though the people were 
hearing for themselves. I believe they did then. 
Passing round among them the day after the lec- 
ture, one would hear another inquiring of his neigh- 
bor, " Were you at the meeting last night ?'* 
"Yes/* "Did you ever hear such preaching 
before?" "No." "What do you think of his 
doctrine?" &c., &c. Many called on Bro. Miller 
to converse with him relative to the doctrine he 
taught, and seemed highly pleased with his prompt 
and ready quotations of Scripture in reply. El- 
ders Himes and Cole accompanied him to Fairha- 
ven. His week's labor with us seemed to work a 
very apparent change among the people. 

His next course of lectures commenced the next 
week, in the North Christian meeting-house, in 
the city of New Bedford, about two miles distant. 
It was supposed that here he had about fifteen 
hundred hearers, the number that the house would 
accommodate at one time. A large portion of the 
aristocracy and ministers were in attendance. No 
such religious excitement for the time was ever 
heard of there. The interest seemed deep and 
wide-spread. At the close of the last meeting, 
Bro. Miller affectionately addressed the ministers, 
and exhorted them to faithfulness in their respon- 
sible work, and said, " I have been preaching to 
your people on the soon-coming of our Lord Jesuf 
Christ, as I understand it from the Scriptures,* 
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and added tbat, if they thought he was right, it waH 
highly important that they should teach it to their 
respective congregations. But if he was wrong, 
he much desired to be set right, and expressed a 
strong desire to meet with them before he left the 
place, and examine the subject with them. The 
Baptist minister proposed the vestry of his church, 
in William street, at nine o'clock next morning. 

I was not a minister then, but I had a strong 
desire to attend this meeting, to learn how the 
ministers received the Second-advent doctrine. 
By request, a number of lay members, with toy- 
self, were permitted to attend. When the meet- 
ing commenced in the morning, I counted twenty- 
two ministers present, belonging to the place and 
within a circle of a few miles around the city, and 
about forty lay members. After the meeting was 
organized, Bro. Miller proposed that they begin 
with the prophecy of Daniel, and requested the 
reader of the Scriptures to commence with the 
second chapter. Occasionally Bro. Miller would 
request the reader to pause, and then ask the min- 
isters how they understood what had just been 
read. At first they looked upon each other in 
silence, seemingly unwilling to expose their igno- 
rance in this matter, or to see who would reply. 
After some time, one of the learned ministers re- 
plied, "We believe it as you do, sir.*' "^"Well," 
said Bro. M., " if you are all agreed on this point, 
we will proceed." No other one replied. The 
reader proceeded until another question. All was 
silent again until the same learned minister an- 
swered, "We believe this as you do, sir." And 
thus they professed to believe with him to the end 
of the chapter. It was truly cheering to see how 
all these ministers of the various denominations 
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were admitting and believing the doctrine of the 
second advent. • They then commenced with chap- 
ter vii, and continued in harmony with Bro. M., 
until an objection was raised respecting the little 
horn of the fourth kingdom. The reader of the 
Scriptures, who raised the objection, said he want- 
ed a little time for consideration here, and wished 
to know if the meeting could not be adjourned 
until the next day. A motion was made for an 
adjournment, and carried. 

The next morning the adjourned meeting con- 
veiKd, when the reader of the Scriptures intro- 
duced his commentary, and attempted to prove 
therefrom that Antiochus Epiphanes, one of the 
kings which had ruled in the kingdom of Syria, 
was the little horn of the fourth kingdom. Bro. 
M.'s statement that it could not be so, but that 
the little horn was Bome, failed to satisfy them. 
Here the meeting closed without any further effort 
on their part. Since that time the subject of the 
little horn of Daniel vii and viii, has been thor- 
oughly criticised, and settled that Borne is the 
power in question. 

Says Eld. J. N. Andrews X)n this subject : 

*^ Out of many reasons that might be added to the aboye, 
we name but one. This power was to stand up against the 
Prince of princes. Verse 26. The Prince of princes is Jesus 
Christ. Rev. i, 6 ; xvii, 14 ; xix, 16. But Antiochus died 
one hundred and sixty-four years before our Lord was born. 
It is settled therefore that another power is the subject of 
this prophecy. To avoid the application of this prophecy 
to the Roman power, Pagan and Papal, the Papists have 
shifted it from Rome to Antiochus Epiphanes, a Syrian king, 
who could not not resist the mandates of Rome. See notes 
of the Douay [Romish] Bible on Dan, vii, viii, ix. This ap- 
plication is made by Papists to save their church from any 
share in the fulfillment of the prophecy ; and in this they have 
been followed by the mass of opposers to the Advent faith." 
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See also " Prophecy of Daniel and Twenty- 
three Hundred Days/' pp. 30-33. 

For further proof that Borne was the power, 
and that our Lord and Saviour was the Prince 
which that power stood up against, as noted in the 
prophdby, see Acts iii, 15 ; v, 31 ; iv, 26, 27. 

Among the many questions with reference to 
the second advent of the Saviour, Bro. Miller was 
asked the following : " How can the whole human 
race stand upon the earth at one time, as men- 
tioned in Rev. xx, at the last Judgment V* 

Ans. " Allow 800,000,000 for every thirty years 
in six thousand years, and it will give 160,000,- 
000,000. Allow 50,000,000 square miles for the 
earth, and it would make five trillion one hundred 
and twenty thousand millions of square rods. This 
divided among 160,000,000,000 of inhabitants, 
would leave thirty-two square rods to every indi- 
fidual on the globe !" 

The second Second-advent Conference was held 
in the city of Lowell, Mass., June 15-17, 1841. 
At this meeting was present Bro. Josiah Litch, of 
Boston, Mass. Bro. L., in the year 1838, sent 
out his exposition of the ninth chaper of Revela- 
tion, predicting the fall of the Ottoman empire, at 
the close of the prophetic period, " an hour and a 
daj/ and a month and a year^'* which would expire 
August 11, 1840, when the sixth angel would 
cease to sound, and the second woe be past. Hav- 
ing obtained official accounts of the revolution that 
had then just closed in the Ottoman empire, he 
came to this meeting prepared to prove the accom- 
plishment of his prediction, to which tens of thou- 
sands with intense anxiety had been looking. The 
mass of evidence in the official accounts connected 
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wiih the prophecy of his interesting discourse, 
proved that the Ottoman supremacj did eease on 
the 11th day of August, 1840. " And the second 
woe was passed, and behold the third woe cometh 
quickly." This wonderfully aroused the people 
of God, and gave a mighty impulse to the Advent 
movement. 



Fall of the Ottoman Empire in August, 1840 — Passing 
of the Second Woe — Quickly — Space oftim^ to pro- 
claim the First Angel* s Message, Rev. xiv, 6, 7 — Con- 
ferences — Trials on leaving the Church — Moral Re- 
form Societies — Boston Conference in 1842 — 1843 
Charts — ^irst Camp-Meeting — Camp- Meetings in the 
Summer and Fall of 1842 — In Litthton, Ma^., in 
August — Taunton, Mass., in September — Salem, 
Mass., in October — Power and work of the First An- 
gelas Message, 

Chapter twenty-two closed with the Conference 
in the city of Lowell, Mass. The history of the 
fall of the Ottoman Supremacy will be found in J. 
Litch*s Prophetic Expositions, Vol. ii, pages 181— 
200. On pages 198 and 199 is the summing up 
of his conclusive argument, showing how clearly 
the prophecy in Rev, ix, 13-15 was fulfilled on 
the 11th of August, 1840. On pages 189 and 190 
will be found the reliable testimony of an eye-wit- 
ness, who states facts to prove the same point, 
seemingly without any knowledge of the prophecy, 
or Litch's exposition of it. Here it is : 
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<* The following is from Bey. Mr. Goodell, missionary of 
the American Board at Constantinople, addressed to the 
Board, and by them published in the Missionary Herald, for 
April 1841, p. 160. 

** * The power of Islamism is broken forever ; and there is 
no concealing the fact oTeh from themselves. They exist now 
by mere sufferance. And though there is a mighty effort 
made by the Christian governments to sustain them, yet at 
every step they sink lower and lower with fearful velocity. 
And though there is a great endeavor made to graft the in- 
stitutions of civilized and Christian countries upon the de- 
cayed trunk, yet the very root itself is fast wasting away by 
the venom of its own poison. How wonderful it is, that, when 
all Christendom combined together to check the progress of 
Mohammedan power, it waxed exceedingly great in spite of 
every opposition ; and now when all the mighty potentates 
of Christian Europe, who feel fully competent to settle all the 
quarrels, and arrange the affairs of the whole world, are 
leagued together for its protection and defence, down it comes, 
in spite of all their fostering care.' " 

These astounding facts prove that the prophecy 
of the sounding of the sixth angel for three hun- 
dred and ninety-one years and fifteen days, ended 
on the 11th day of August, 1840, and at the same 
time the second woe passed, and behold the third 
woe Cometh quickly. 

Mark, this short space of time called "quickly," 
is the whole period of time from the passing of 
the second woe and sixth angel, to the commenc- 
ing of the third woe, and sounding of the seventh 
angel. tf&^ ^I^is space of time called quickly^ 
defines the time to announce to every nation and 
kindred and tongue and people that Christ is com- 
ing, by the proclamation of the angel's message 
in Rev. xiv, 6, 7. This is in accordance with the 
testimony of the Saviour. Matt, xxiv, 3, 14. 

No marvel, then, that those who had been look- 
ing with intense anxiety for the passing away of 
the Ottoman supremacy, saw with such clearness 
that the time had come for a body of people to 
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IHTOclaim the message in question from thence 
down to the ending of the prophetic periods of 
Daniel's vision. And that the time had then come 
for this message to go to every nation, was still 
further demonstrated by a call for a Second-ad- 
vent Conference to be held in Boston about the 
time the Ottoman empire lost its supremacy, and 
many weeks before the news of its fall reached the 
United States. At the close of this Conference, 
which was convened a few weeks after the call, in 
October, 1840, an address of the Conference set- 
ting forth their views respecting the second advent 
of our Lord, was sent forth to the world, and from 
thence 4;he work continued until the message ended 
in the autumn of 1844. 

Opposition from various quarters was now being 
made manifest, nevertheless the cause was hourly 
increasing. In October, 1841, the third Confer- 
ence was held in Portland, Maine, which gave a 
new impulse to the cause in that section of coun- 
try. Conferences were held in other places dur- 
ing the winter, particularly in New York city, 
Connecticut, New Hampshire and Vermont. Early 
in the spring of this year Elders Himes and Fitch 
held a Conference in Providence, R, I. Here, for 
the first time, I became acquainted with Bro. Fitch. 
His clear exposition of the prophecies relative to 
the second coming of our Lord, were listened to 
with deep interest. In connection with Elder 
Himes, their preaching deeply affecf ed the hearts 
of the people, and a great many professed strong 
faith in the near coming of the Lord. 

It was truly wonderful to learn how fast pro- 
fessed Christians could believe the evidences of the 
near coming of the Lord from the teaching of the 
Bible and history, and then disbelieve on no bet- 
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ter authority than a sneer, a laugh, or "how 
do you know ? nobody knows anything about it," 
etc. Some of my brethren of the Washington-st. 
Christian church, also began to wane in their Ad* 
vent faith, and would say to me sometimes at the 
close of our social meetings," " Bro. Bates, we 
wish you would not say so much about the second 
coming of Christ." " Why," said I, "do n't yon 
believe it is as true now as it was when Bro. Miller 
preached it here last year, and you believed it ?" 
" Well, we believe Christ is coming, but no one 
knows when. Bro. Miller taught that it would be in 
about 1843. But we do n't think so. We like to 
hear you exhort and pray, but we do n't like to 
hear you say so much about the second coming of 
Christ, and the time." 

About this time the church elected a pastor^ 
which was a source of deep trial to those who were 
more deeply interested in the Advent movement. 
Several of these interested ones sought and ob- 
tained their dismission. I continued in deep trial 
on this point for several weeks, hoping for some 
change for the better. I besought the Lord for 
light in this matter, and, that which was granted 
me was to quietly withdraw and be free. I did 
80, and notified the trustees of the meeting-houiie 
that I was ready to dispose of my interest to them 
which I held in the premises. They declined my 
offer, which left me at liberty to dispose of it pub- 
licly, which I did at quite a sacrifice. I was now 
relieved from about twelve years' responsibilities 
and care, in aiding to build up and sustain a free 
church, who took the Bible for their only rule of 
faith and practice. 

Four of us, members of the church, had united 
and built the meeting-house at a cost of over nine 
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thousand dollars, nearly three-quarters of which 
belonged to us at the time I withdrew. Some of 
my good friends that were engaged in the temper- 
ance and abolition cause, came to know why I 
could not attend their stated meetings as formerly, 
and argued that my belief in the coming of the 
Saviour should make me more ardent in endeavor- 
ing to suppress these growing evils. My reply 
was^ that in embracing the doctrine of the second 
coming of the Saviour, I found enough to engage 
my whole time in getting ready for such an event, 
and aiding others to do the same, and that all who 
embraced this doctrine would and must necessa- 
rily be advocates of temperance and the abolition 
of slavery ; and those who Opposed the doctrine of 
the second advent could not be very effective la- 
borers in moral reform. And further, I could not 
see duty in leaving such a great work to labor sin- 
gle-handed as we had done, when so much more 
could be accomplished in working at the fountain- 
head, and make us every way right as we should 
be for the coming of the Lord. 

In May, 1842, a General Conference was con- 
vened in Boston, Mass. At the opening of this 
meeting, Brn. Charles Fitch and Apollos Hale, of 
Haverhill, presented the pictorial prophecies of 
Daniel and John, which they had painted on cloth, 
with the prophetic numbers, showing their fulfill- 
ment. Bro. Fitch in explaining from his chart 
before the Conference, said, while examining these 
prophecies, he had thought if he could get out 
something of the kind as here presented it would 
simplify the subject and make it much easier for 
him to present to an audience. Here was more 
light in our pathway. These brethren had been 
doing what the Lord had shown Habbakuk in his 
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vision 2468 years before, saying, "Write the vis- 
ion and make it plain upon tables, that he may 
run that readeth it. For the vision is yet for an 
appointed time." Hab. ii, 2. 

After some discussion on the subject, it was 
voted unanimously to have three hundred similar 
to this one lithographed, which was soon accom- 
plished. They were called "the '43 charts." 
This was a very important Conference. A camp- 
meeting was now appointed to .convene the last 
week in June, at East Kingston, N. H., where an 
immense multitude assembled to hear the good 
news and glad tidings of the coming of our blessed 
Lord. I had not the pleasure of attending this 
meeting, but heard most stirring reports of what 
was accomplished there. Camp-meetings and 
conferences were now being multiplied throughout 
the Middle and Northern States, and Canada, and 
the messengers were proclaiming in the language 
of the message, " THE HOUR OF HIS JUDG- 
MENT IS COME !" 

During the month of August, 1842, a Second- 
advent camp-meeting was held in Littleton, Mass. 
This was the first camp-meeting that I had ever 
attended. It was quite a novel thing to see such 
a variety of tents pitched around the ministers' 
stand, among the tall, shady trees. At the open- 
ing of the meeting, we learned that those who oc*- 
cupied them were families from the various towns 
in the vicinity of the camp, and the city of Lowell, 
who were interested in the Advent doctrine. 

The subject of the prophecies, connected with 
the second coming of our blessed Lord and Sav- 
iour, was the theme of ministers and people. All, 
except a mob who came to break up the meeting, 
seemed deeply interested; and these, after becom- 
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ing acquainted with the nature of the meeting, 
ceased to trouble us, and peace, harmony and love 
prevailed during the entire meeting. 

In September following, another camp-meeting 
was held in the southern part of Massachusetts, in 
the town of Taunton, in a beautiful grove of tall 
pines, by the railroad, between Boston and New 
bedford, Mass., and Providence, R. I. This 
meeting was one of deep interest to the Advent 
cause, and opened the way for tens of thousands 
to attend and hear the proclamation of a coming 
Saviour. The cars, passing to and from these 
cities twice a day, landed the people in crowds on 
the camp-ground. A large number of ministers 
were in attendance. Eld. Josiah Litch took the 
lead of this meeting, which continued for about a 
week. At one of our morning prayer-meetings, 
as the invitation was given for those to come for- 
ward who wished to be prayed for, among the 
mourners it was said there were about thirty minis- 
ters that prostrated themselves, some of them on 
their faces beseeching God for mercy, and a prepara- 
tion to meet their coming Lord ! The preaching was 
80 clear, and accompanied with so much power of 
the Holy Spirit, that it seemed like sin to doubt. 

During this meeting. Eld. Millard, on his way 
home from a tour in Palestine, stopped at the 
camp-ground. Eld. Litch asked him a number of 
questions before the congregation, in relation to 
his mission — what he had learned while abroad in 
that country relative to the doctrine of the second 
advent. He replied that it was known and spoken 
of there. This information was reliable and cheer- 
ing. We had believed, but this was knowle'dge 
from another quarter, that the message of the fly- 
ing angel was crossing land and sea to every na- 
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tion, kindred, tongue and people. On Sunday, it 
was judged that there were ten thousand people in 
the camp. The clear, weighty and solemn preaching 
of the second coming of Christ, and the fervent 
prayers and animated singing of the new Second- 
advent hymns, accompanied by the Spirit of the 
living God, sent such thrills through the camp, 
that many were shouting aloud for joy. 

While the committee were moving around in the 
congregation, receiving contributions to defray the 
expenses of the meeting, some of the sisters began 
to take out their ear rings and strip ofiF their finger 
rings and other jewelry, which example was fol- 
lowed by many others ; and all thrown into the 
contribution. From this a report was soon circu- 
lated abroad, that the Taunton camp-meeting had 
taken up in their collection about three flour bar- 
reh full of jewelry ! The committee of arrange- 
ments anticipating some wrong report about this 
matter, dispatched one of their number on the first 
train to New Bedford, instructing him to sell all 
the jewelry for cash. He did so, and returned 
with seven dollars ! We considered this about six 
times less than what it should have sold for, the 
whole of which would have filled a pint measure. 
This was in keeping with many other false reports 
from Second-advent meetings, and then retailed 
about the world for facts. This meeting was a 
very important one, and it opened the way for 
hundreds of Second-advent meetings in the vari- 
ous towns and villages in that region of country. 

In about four wecKs another camp-meeting com- 
menced about three miles back of Salem city, Mass. 
This surpassed any meeting for interest and num- 
bers that I had ever attended. Eld. Joshua Y. 
Himes had the charge, and pitched hia big tent 
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there — said to hold about seven thousand peo- 
ple. On approaching this meeting from the city 
of Salem, the main streets, cross roads, lanes, 
and paths, seemed almost utterly jammed and 
crowded with teams and carriages loaded with 
people, beside the jam of foot passengers — all 
crowding through the thick, smothering dust, to 
the camp-ground. Here in the large stone-wall 
pasture ground, interspersed with high, ragged 
rocks, clumps of bushes and straggling trees, 
bounded by woods on two sides and water on an- 
other, the city of Salem in the distance in another 
direction, were pitched the numerous tents for the 
great meeting. The big tent loomed above them 
all like a light-house, pointing to the looked-for 
harbor of the mariner, inviting the pressing mul- 
titude to enter and listen to the messengers of 
God proclaiming with stentorian voices the second 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The preaching was on the great leading doc- 
trines of the second advent. Ministers and peo- 
ple listened with profound attention, desiring to 
know if these things were so, and what to do 
to fit them for that day. The ministers present 
who preached were Elders Himes, Litch, Fitch, 
Hale, Plumer, Cole, and many others. So anx- 
ious were the people to hear on this great subject, 
that those who could not be accommodated in the 
big tent, could be seen in the distance congregated 
under trees and clumps of trees, listening to se- 
lected ministers, explaining from the *43 chart, 
fastened to the trees. 

When the preaching meetings closed, prayer- 
meetings and praying circles for the unconverted 
commenced in the tents. The evenings were 
paore especially devoted to this part of the work. 
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Anxious souls who became fully convinced by list- 
ening to the truth, sought and found relief in 
these praying circles. Sometimes after listening 
to the united, earnest prayers, the shout of victory 
would follow, and then the rush to the tents to 
learn who was converted, and to hear them tell 
what Jesus had done for them, and how they loved 
his appearing. And those who wished to see the 
onward progress of this work of God, could join 
with the groups of men and women with their 
selected ministers passing down to the water- 
bound side of the camp, and there, in accordance 
with their faith, and in obedience to Him who had 
set them free from sin, see them buried with him 
by baptism, and while returning on their way re- 
joicing, meet with others going to be buried in 
like manner. 

Bro. Miller, with others, was attending confer- 
ences and camp-meetings in other States, and his 
engagements were such that he could not see it 
duty to be at either of these meetings in Massa- 
chusetts which I have mentioned. Eld. Cole, 
while speaking of his last meeting, on the preach- 
ers' stand, said, '' Last evening I preached in the 
meeting-house in Merideth, N. H., to a crowded 
house, and the people were so absorbed in the 
subject of the coming of Christ, that they re- 
mained on their knees after I had closed the 
meeting, so that I had to pick out my way by 
stepping over their heads, to be out of the meet- 
ing in time to secure my passage to the Salem 
camp-meeting, and when I got out of the house 
the people in the yard were also on their knees, 
and thus 1 passed on, obliged to leave them." 

At the time the train of cars was coming in 
from Newburyport, N. H., to Boston, Bro. Litch 
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had reached a point in his discourse respecting 
the prophecy of Nahum, how that " in the day of 
His preparation the chariots shall rage in the 
streets, they shall seem like torches, they shall 
run like the lightnings/' when he cried out, 
" Do n't you hear them ?" Yes, we did ; for they 
were then dashing by us like a streak of light for 
the Salem station. The time and manner to prove 
to his audience the fulfillment of this prophecy, 
and make us feel that we had most clearly entered 
into the day of God's preparation, produced a 
thrilling sensation in the camp. 

On Sunday, it was judged there were fifteen 
thousand people in the camp. Here Bro. Fitch 
took leave of his brethren and started for the 
West, to spread the glad tidings of a coming Sav- 
iour. Two brethren in the ministry also started 
about this time to preach the second advent of 
Christ in England. This meeting gave an impe- 
tus to the cause that was wide-spread and lasting. 
When the camp broke up, a multitude from thence 
repaired to the Salem depot to secure their passages 
for Boston and vicinity. Some accident occurring 
to the trains from Newburyport, detained us in 
the Salem station for .some two hours. Here our 
company commenced singing Advent hymns, and 
became so animated and deeply engaged that the 
people in the city came out in crowds, and seemed 
to listen with breathless attention until the cars 
came and changed the scene. Elder S. Hawley, 
a Congregationalist preacher who confessed faith 
in the Advent doctrine about this time, was in- 
vited to preach on the subject in the city of Salem, 
on Sunday. On attending to his appointment a 
few weeks afterward, he reported that the excite- 
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ment there on this subject was intense. It was 
judged that he had seven thousand hearers. 

Second-advent publications were now multiply- 
ing, and through the daily journals it was astonish- 
ing to learn with what rapidity this glorious doc- 
trine was being proclaimed throughout the length 
and breadth of the Union and the Canadas. The 
people in the various States, counties, towns, 
cities, and villages, were all being aroused to hear 
the glad tidings. 

Elder E. R. Pinney, of New York, in his exposi- 
tion of Matt, xxiv, says : " As early as 1842, 
Secondradvent publications had been sent to every 
missionary station in Europe, Asia, Africa, Amer- 
ica, and both sides of the Rocky Mountains.** 

As no work of God had ever aroused the nations 
of the earth in such a powerful and sudden manner 
since the first advent of the Saviour and day of 
Pentecost, the evidence was powerful and prevail- 
ing that this work was the fulfilling of the proph- 
ecy of tha flying angel " in the midst of heaven, 
having the everlasting gospel to preach unto them 
that dwell on the earth, and to every nation, and 
kindred, and tongue, and people, saying with a 
loud voice, fear God and give glory to him, for 
the hour of his judgment is come." 
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Opposition to the Proclamation of the Second Advent 
of the Saviour — Mr, MUler^s Statement of Facts^ 
from his ''^Apology and Defense" — The singular 
Manner in which he was Called out to Proclaim the 
Advent Doctrine — Signs and Wonders in the Heav- 
ens. 

As Second-advent Conferences, prayer-meetings, 
and social occasions were multiplying in various di- 
rections in the land, so in like manner opposition 
arose. Presidents and Professors of theological 
seminaries, learned and unlearned, ministers and 
laymen, religious and political newspapers, and 
prejudiced individuals, labored hard, by fair means 
and foul, to disprove what they called Miller's 
doctrine. Many of them assailed his character, 
and denounced him in most violent ternjd. That 
they were unacquainted with his reputation, and 
also the work in which he was engaged, will be 
manifestly evident from the following extracts 
from his Apology and Defense. 

He dates his conversion from A. D. 1816, and 
says : 

" I was constrained to admit that the Scriptures must be 
a reyelation from God ; they became my delight, and in Jesus 
I found a friend. I then devoted myself to prayer and read- 
ing of the word. ... I commenced with Genesis, and read 
verse by verse, proceeding no faster than the meaning of the 
several passages should be so unfolded as to leave me free 
from embarrassment respecting any mysticism or contradic- 
tions. Whenever I found anything obscure, my practice was 
to compare it with all collateral passages ; and by the help 
of Cruden, I examined all the texts of Scripture in which 
were found any of the prominent words contained in any ob- 
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scure portion. Then by letting every word have its proper 
bearing on the subject of the text, if my view of it harmonized 
with every collateral passage in the Bible, it ceased to be a 
difficulty. In this way I pursued the study of the Bible, in 
my first perusal of it, for about two years, and was fully sat- 
isfied that it is its own interpreter. 
' **I was thus brought in 1818, at the close of my two years' 
study of the Scriptures, to the solemn conclusion that in about 
twenty-five years from that time all the affairs of our present 
state would be wound up. . . . With the solemn conviction 
that such momentous events were predicted in the Scriptures 
to be fulfilled in so short a space of time, the question came 
home to me with mighty power, regarding my duty to the 
world in view of the evidence that had affected my own mind. 
If the end was so near, it waS important that the world should 
know it. . . . Various difficulties and objections would arise 
in my mind from time to time. ... In this way I was occu- 
pied for five years — ^from 1818 to 1823. 

" I continued to study the Scriptures, and was more and 
more convinced that I had a personal duty to perform re- 
specting the matter. When I was about my business, it was 
continually ringing in my ears, ** Go and tell the world of 
their danger.' This text was constantly occurring to me: 
Eze. xxxiii, 8, 9. 

** I did all I could to avoid th€i conviction that anything 
was required of me ; and I thought that by freely speaking 
of it to all, I should perform my duty, and that God would 
raise up the necessary instrumentality for the accomplish- 
ment of the work. I prayed that some minister might see 
the truth, and devote himself to its promulgation ; but still I 
was impressed, * Go and tell it to the world ; their blood will 
I require at thy hand.' ... I tried to excuse myself to the 
Lord for not going out and proclaiming it to the world. I 
told the Lord that I was not used to public speaking, that I 
had not the necessary qualifications to gain the attention of 
an audience, that I was very diffident, and feared to go before 
the world, that they would not believe me, nor hearken to my 
voice, that I was slow of speech, and of a slow tongue. But 
I could get no relief. In this way I struggled on for nine 
years longer, pursuing the study of the Bible. ... I was 
then fifty years old, and it seemed impossible for me to sur- 
mount the obstacles which lay in my path to successfully 
present it in a public manner. 

"One Saturday, after breakfast, in the summer of 1883, I 
sat down at my desk to examine some point, and as I arose 
to go out to work, it came home to me with more force than 
ever, < Go and tell it to the Vorld.' The impression was so 
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sudden, and it came with such force, that I settled down into 
my chair, saying, * I can't go. Lord.' * Why not,' seemed to 
be the response ; and then all my excuses came up, my want 
of ability, &c. ; but my distress became so great, I entered 
into solemn covenant with God that if he would open the way 
I would go and perform my duty to the world. * What do 
you mean by opening the way?' seemed to come to me. 
* Why," said I, * if I should have an inyitation to speak pub- 
licly in any place, I will go and tell them what I find in the 
Bible about the Lord's coming.' Instantly all my burden was 
gone, and I rejoiced that I should not probably be thus called 
upon; for I had never had such an invitation: my trials 
were not known, and I had but little expectation of being 
invited to any field of labor. 

** In about half an hour from this time, before I had left 
the room, a son of Mr. Guilford, of Dresden, about sixteen 
miles from my residence, came in and said that his father 
had sent for me, and wished me to come home with him. Sup- 
posing that he wished to see mc on some business, I asked 
him what he wanted ? He replied that there was to be no 
preaching in their church the next day, and his father wish- 
ed to have me come and talk to the people on the subject of 
the Lord's coming. I was immediately angry with myself 
for having made the covenant I had; I rebelled at once 
against the Lord, and determined not to go. I left the boy 
without giving him any answer, and retired in great distress 
to a grove near by. There I struggled with the Lord for 
about an hour, endeavoring to release myself from the cove- 
nant I had made with him ; but I could get no relief. It was 
impressed upon my conscience, * Will you make a covenant 
with God, and break it so soon ?' and the exceeding sinful- 
ness of thus doing overwhelmed me^ I finally submitted, and 
promised the Lord that if he would sustain me I would go, 
trusting in him to give me grace and ability to perform all he 
' should require of me. I returned to the house and found the 
boy still waiting ; he remained until after dinner, and I re- 
turned with him to Dresden. 

** The next day, which, as nearly as I can remember, was 
about the first Sunday in August, 1833, I delivered my first 
public lecture on the second advent. The house was well 
filled with an attentive audience. As soon as I commenced 
speaking, all my diffidence and embarrassment were gone, 
and I felt impressed only with the greatness of the subject, 
which, by the providence of God, I was enabled to present. 
At the close of the services I was requested to remain and 
lecture during the week, with which I complied. They flocked 
in from the neighboring towns, a revival commenced, and it 
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was said that in thirteen families all but two persons were 
hopefully converted. On Monday following I returned home, 
and found a letter from Eld. Fuller, of Poultney, Vermont, 
requesting me to go and lecture there on the same subject. 

" The most pressing invitations from the ministry and the 
leading members of the churches, poured in continuially from 
that time during the whole period of my public labors, and 
with more than one-half of which I was unable to comply. I 
received so many urgent calls for information, and to visit , 
places, with which I could not comply, that in 1834, I con- 
cluded to publish my views in pamphlet form, which I did in 
a little tract of sixty-four pages. The first assistance I re- 
ceived from any source to defray my expenses, was two half 
dollars, which I received in Canada, in 1836. The next as- 
sistance I received, was the payment of my stage-fare to 
Lansingburgh, in 1837. Since then I have never received 
enough to pay my traveling expenses. I should not have 
alluded to this, were it not fbr the extravagant stories which 
have been circulated to my injury. 

*< From the commencement of that publication (^ Signs of. 
the Times,' in 1840) I was overwhelmed with invitations to 
labor in various places, with which I complied as far as my 
health and time would allow. I labored extensively in aU 
the New England and Middle States, in Ohio, Michigan, 
Maryland, the District of Columbia, and in Canada East and 
West, giving about four thousand lectures in something like 
five hundred different towns. 

" I should think that about two hundred ministers em- 
braced my views, in all the different parts of the United 
States and Canada, and that there have been about five hun- 
dred public lecturers. In nearly a thousand places Advent 
congregations have been raised up, numbering, as near as I . 
can estimate, some fifty thousand believers. On recalling 
to mind the several places of my labors, I can reckon up« 
about six thousand instances of conversion from nature's dark- 
ness to God's marvelous light, the result of my personal labors 
alone ; and I should judge the number to be much greater. 
Of this number, I can call to mind about seven hundred who 
were, previous to attending my lectures, infidels ; and their 
number may have been twice as great. Great results hare 
also followed from the labors of my brethren, many of whom . 
I would like to mention here, if my limits would permit." 

From the foregoing statement of facts we learn, 
first, how deeply Mr. Miller's mind was impressed 

Life of Bates. ^8 
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with the importance and necessity of proclaiming 
the doctrine of the second advent of .Christ, after 
his first two years' study of the Bible ; second, 
how that he continued to make the Bible his study 
fourteen years longer, under the same conviction 
that he must proclaim it to the world ; third, the 
peculiar and clear manner in which he was finally 
moved out to proclaim it ; and then the final re- 
sults of his labors, all go to prove that he was 
moved upon in a most extraordinary manner to 
discharge his duty, by leading out in the procla- 
mation of this important doctrine, and that, too, 
as we have before shown, in the right time. 

The year 1843 was remarkable for signs and 
wonders in the heavens ; so much so that people 
said those Adventists were the most fortunate 

Eeople in the world, for they had signs in the 
eavens to help prove their doctrine. I will here 
name one that was seen by millions of witnesses, 
which I believe was supernatural. It was a bril- 
liant stream of light which suddenly made its ap- 
pearance in the path of the setting sun, a short 
distance above the horizon, soon after dark, and 
was very visible every clear night for three weeks 
in the month of March. While attending an even- 
ing meeting in Rhode Island during this time, the 
awfully grand and sublime appearance of this light 
was the cause of much excitement. 

During the time of this phenomenon, many 
sought to quiet their feelings by saying it was a 
comet ; but without proof. I will here give a few 
statements from difi'erent authors, selected from a 
small pamphlet entitled, " Modern Phenomena of 
the Heavens," by Henry Jones. 

From the "New York Herald:" 
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The Stranqb Sign in the Heavens. — ^The mystery 
which continues to hang oyer this strange and unknown vis- 
itor to our usually quiet solar system, has very greatly 
increased the excitement in relation to it." 

From the Hydrographical' office, Washington, 
D. C: 

** The Strange Light. — Soon after we had retired, the 
officer of the watch announced the appearance of the comet 
in the west. The phenomenon was sublime and beautiful. 
The needle was greatly agitated, and a strongly-marked pen- 
cil of light was streaming up from the path of the sun, in an 
oblique direction, to the southward and eastward ; its edges 
were parallel. It was about 1° 30^ (ninety miles) broad, 
and 30° (eighteen hundred miles) long." — M, F, Maury^ 
Lieut. U. S. N. 

Henry Jones makes the following statement 
concerning the appearance of this phenomenon in 
Connecticut : 

** Messrs. Editors : On the evening of the 5th, 6th, 7th, 
and 9th, instant, or commencing with Sunday eyening last, 
the inhabitants of this town witnessed such a phenomenon as 
they had never before seen or heard of, being seen for about 
the space of an hour on each occasion, and mostly between 
seven and eight o'clock. Just about in the west on each of 
these evenings, the heavens b^ing clear, there appeared a 
white streak of light, similar in color to the more common 
light in the north. It seemed about twice the width of the 
sun when in the same direction, and arose from the place of 
the setting sun." — Emt Hampton, Ct., March 10, 1843. 

He further says : 

**Bro. Geo. Storrs, late of this city, and having recently 
called here on his way from the South, informs us that at 
Norfolk, Va., the late streak of light in the west, or the 
great comet, so called, appeared of a blood red color, that it 
caused great excitement among the inhabitants." 

In closing his statement, he adds : 

** With regard to further notices of the comet, I have be- 
fore me a host of them in print which need not now be copied 
concerning it, all combining to establish the important facts 
that the same phenomenon was seen during about the same 
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period, or three weeks of time, through the length and 
breadth of the Union and eastern continent ; that it was 
something strange. 

** In regard to the natural cause of this wonder of the world 
I would be the last man to attempt to assign any other 
than that Jehovah himself is the sole cause of it, that he has 
done it by his own omnipotence to fulfill his word of promise 
concerning it, and to apprise his oppressed, cast down, and 
suffering saints, that he is now very soon coming for their 
deliverance." 

Should the reader desire any further facts about 
this strange light of 1843, or other signs equally 
startling, ne can be gratified by reading the pam- 
phlet referred to in this article. 



The Stated Tear for the Coming of the Lord — Sell 
my Place of Residence — Go with the Message to the 
Slave States — Meetings on Kent Island — Meetings in 
Centerville^ Eastern Shofe of Maryland — Judge Hop- 
per — Advent Meetings on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land — Meetings in Centerville — In Chester — Threat- 
enM Imprisonment — Feeling am^ng the Slaves — 
Power of the Lord in the Meeting — Conviction of the 
People. 

As Mr. Miller had always stated the time for 
the coming of the Lord to be about 1843, he was 
now pressed to state the point of time more defi- 
nitely. He said the Lord would come " some time 
between the 21st of March, 1843, and March 21, 
1844.'* Before the close of this memorable year. 
Conferences were appointed to be held by Brn. 
Miller, Himes, and others, in the cities of New 
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York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, 
to re-arouse and give the last warning, and if pos- 
sible wake up and warn the household of Caesar. 
It was a season of thrilling interest to all who 
truly loved the Second-advent doctrine. 

About this time I sold my place of residence, 
including the greater portion of my real estate, 
paid up all my debts, so that I could say once 
more that I owed "no man anything.*' For some 
time I had been looking and waiting for an open 
way to go down South into the slaveholding States 
with the message. I was aware that slaveholders 
in the South were rejecting the doctrine of the 
second advent, and but a few months before had 
ordered Brn. Storrs and Brown from the city of 
Norfolk, Virginia, and I was told that if I went 
South the slaveholders would kill me for being 
an abolitionist. I saw there was some danger, 
but imperative duty and a desire to benefit them 
and unburden my own soul, overbalanced all such 
obstacles. 

Bro. H. S. Gurney, now living in Memphis, 
Mich., said he would accompany me as far as Phil*- 
adelphia. The steamer on which we took passage 
from Massachusetts, had much difficulty in getting 
through the floating sheet-ice on the last end of 
her passage, through Long Island Sound and Hurl 
Gate, to the city of New lork. In Philadelphia 
we attended some of the crowded meetings of Bro. 
Miller and others. It was truly wonderful to see 
the multitudes of people gathered to hear him 
preach the coming of the Lord. Bro. G. now 
concluded to accompany me South. We reached 
the city of Annapolis, Maryland, by the way of 
Washington, and crossed the Chesapeake Bav 
through the ice to the central part of Kent Island^ 
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<m which I had been cast away some twentj-seven 
winters before. At the tavern we found the peo- 
ple assembled for town meeting. The trustees of 
two meeting-houses who were present, were unwill- 
ing to open their doors for us, and intimated the 
danger of preaching the doctrine of Christ's com- 
ing among the slaves. We applied to the tavern- 
keeper for his house ; he replied that we could 
have it as soon as the town meeting closed. 

We then made an appointment before them, 
that preaching on the second advent would com- 
mence in the tavern the next afternoon at a given 
hour. Said the keeper of the tavern, " Is your 
name Joseph Bates?*' I answered, "Yes." He 
said that he remembered my visiting his father's 
house when he was a small boy, and informed me 
that his mother and family were in another room 
and would be glad to see me. His mother said she 
thought she knew me when I first came to the 
house. 

The notice of our meeting soon spread over the 
island, and the people came to hear, and soon be- 
came deeply interested about the coming of the 
Lord. Our meetings continued here, I think, for 
five successive afternoons. The mud was so deep, 
on account of a sudden thaw, that we held no eve- 
ning meetings. The tavern was a temperance 
house, and accommodated us much better than any 
other place we could have found in the vicinity. 

At the commencement of our last afternoon 
meeting, a brother who had become ^deeply inter- 
ested in the cause, called Brt). G. and myself aside 
to inform us that there was a company about two 
miles ofiF at a rum store, preparing to come and 
take us. We assured him that we were not much 
troubled about it, and urged him to go into the 
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meeting with us and leave the matter in their 
hands. The people seemed so earnest to hear 
that my anxiety increased to make the subject as 
clear as I could for them, so that the idea of being ^ 
taken from the meeting had entirely passed from 
me. But before I had time to sit down, a man 
who was at the meeting for the first time, whom I 
knew to be a Methodist class-leader, and one of 
the trustees that refused us the use of their meet- 
ing-house, arose and commenced denouncing the 
doctrine of the Advent in a violent manner, sayings 
that he could destroy or put down the whole of it 
in ten minutes. I remained standing, and replied, 
" We will hear you.** In a few moments he seemed 
to be lost in his arguments, and began to talk about 
riding ub on a rail. I said, " We are all ready for 
that, sir. If you will put a saddle on it, we would 
rather ride than walk." This caused such a sen- 
sation in the meeting that the man seemed to be 
at a loss to know which way to look for his friends* 

I then said to him, ^^ You must not think that 
we have come six hundred miles through the ice 
and snow, at our own expense, to give you the Mid- 
night Cry, without first sitting down and counting 
the cost. And now, if the Lord has no more for 
us to do, we had as lief lie at the bottom of the 
Chesapeake Bay as anywhere else until the Lord 
comes. But if he has any more work for us to 
do, you can't touch us !'* 

One Dr. Harper arose and said, " Kent, you 
know better ! This man has been giving us the 
truth, and reading it out of the Bible, and I be- 
lieve it !'* In a few minutes more Mr. Kent 
shook me heartily by the hand and said, " Bates, 
come and see us !'* I thanked him, and said my 
work was so pressing I did not think I should 
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have time ; but I would come if I could. But we 
had no time to visit only those who had become 
deeply interested, and wished us to meet with 
them in their praying circles. At the close of 
our meeting we stated that we had the means, and 
were prepared to defray all the expenses of the 
meeting cheerfully, unless some of them wished to 
share with us. ^hey decided that they would de- 
fray the expenses of the meeting, and not allow 
OB t6 pay one cent. 

On leaving Kent Island we passed along on the 
'east side of the Chesapeake Bay, called the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, to the county town of Center- 
yille, about thirty miles distant, where we had 
Bent an appointment to hold meetings. We chose 
to walk, that we might have a better opportunity 
to converse with the slaves and others, and furnish 
them with tracts which we had with us. On reach- 
ing Centerville we inquired for a Mr. Harper. 
On arriving at his store we presented our intro- 
ductory letter, and were introduced to Judge Hop- 
per, who was engaged in writing. A number of 
men and boys came crowding into the store, ap- 
parently full of expectation, when one of them 
began to question us respecting our views, and 
soon came to the point that Christ could not come 
now, because the gospel had not been preached to 
all the world. I replied that it had been preached 
to every creature. When he showed his unwilling- 
ness to believe, I inquired for a Bible, and read 
the following : " If ye continue in the faith, 
grounded and settled, and be not moved away 
from the hope of the gospel, which ye have heard, 
and which was preached to every creature which 
is under heaven," &c. Col. i, 23. 

Said the man, " Where are you going to preach ?*' 
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Judge Hopper said, in their " new meeting-house." 
"Well," said he, "I will come and hear you.'' 
Mr. Harper invited us and the Judge to tea, and 
to spend the evening. The Judge had a great 
many questions to ask us respecting our faith, and 
at about ten o'clock insisted on our going home 
with him to spend the night. Before reaching his 
house, which was about a mile out of town, said 
he, "Mr. Bates, I understand that you are an ab- 
olitionist, and have come here to get away our 
slaves." Said I, "Yes, Judge, I am an abolition- 
ist, and have come to get your slaves, and you too ! 
As to getting your slaves from you, we have no 
such intentioti ; for if you should give us all you 
have (and I was informed he owned quite a num- 
ber), we should not know what to do with them. 
We teach that Christ is coming, and we want you 
all saved." 

He appeared satisfied and pleased with our re- 
ply, and in a few moments more we were intro- 
duced to his family. The Judge and Mr. Harper 
were the principal owners in a new meeting-house 
(as I understood), just erected for a new sect called 
"The New-Sides," which had seceded from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, called "The Old- 
Sides." These two friends stated that their new 
meeting-house was free for us to occupy. We com- 
menced there the next forenoon with a large con- 
gregation. Judge Hopper invited us to make his 
house our home during our series of meetings. 

Our meetings in Centerville, Maryland, contin- 
ued about three days with much interest ; many 
became deeply interested to hear for the first time 
about the coming of the Lord. Judge Hopper 
was very attentive, and admitted that he was al- 
most persuaded of the correctness of our position. 
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We were told that one of his slayes was deeply 
convicted, and professed to have been converted 
during our meetings. 

The second day of our labors the Judge arrived 
at his house before us, and was engaged reading 
his paper, by the last mail. It was the " Balti- 
more Patriot.** When we came in said he, "Do 
you know who these were?** and commenced read- 
ing in substance as follows : " Two men who came 
up in a vessel from Kent Island, were in at our 
office, and related a circumstance respecting two 
Millerites that were recently there, preaching 
about Christ*s second coming and the end of the 
world. When threatened with riding on a rail, 
they replied that they were all ready, and if they 
would put a saddle on the rail, it would be better 
to ride than to walk !*' The editor added that, 
" The crush of matter and the wreck of worlds 
would be nothing to such men.*' We replied that 
such an occurrence did take place when we were 
on the island a short time previous, and that prob- 
ably we were the individuals alluded to. He 
laughed heartily and pressed us to relate the cir- 
cumstance while his family were gathering to the 
dinner table. 

He then inquired which way we were going; 
we stated that we should like to go to the next 
county seat north-east. He gave us a letter of 
introduction to a friend of his, a lawyer, who had 
charge of the court-house in his absence, telling 
him to open the house for us to hold meetings in 
while we stayed. We arranged our appointments 
for five meetings, and sent them to the lawyer to 
publish, who was also editor of their village paper. 

The name of this town was Chester, I believe, 
distant about twenty-five miles. One of our in- 
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terested hearers sent bis private carriage to con- 
vey us on our way. We were walking just before 
we came to tbe village, and met a man on foot 
seemingly in great haste, who stopped and in- 
quired if we were the two Millerites who were go- 
ing to preach in that place ! We answered in the 
aflSrmative. "Well,'' said he, "I have traveled 
thirteen miles this morning to see you?'* As he 
stood gazing on us, I said, " How do we look V 
Said he, "You look like other men." His curi- 
osity being gratified, we passed on and saw him 
no more. On arriving at the tavern for dinner, 
the tavern-keeper slipped the village paper into 
the hand of Bro. Gurney, for him to read the no- 
tice of the Miller meeting — supposing that we 
were the strangers expected. The notice closed 
by hoping that "the old women would not be 
frightened at these men's preaching about the end 
of the world." 

After dinner we called to see the lawyer at his 
office, where we were entertained for hours listen- 
ing to his skeptical views about the second advent, 
and answering his numerous questions. He was 
very punctual at all our meetings, and became so 
deeply convicted of the truth that he was as much, 
if not more alarmed about his preparation for the 
coming of the Lord, than the old women he was 
so troubled about. The people came out to hear, 
and listened attentively, particularly the slaves, 
who had to stand on the back side of the white 
congregation and wait until they had all passed 
out. This gave us a good opportunity to speak 
with them. So we asked them if they heard what 
Was said. "Yes, massa, ebery word." "Do you 
believe?" "Yes, massa, believe it all." "Don't 
you want some tracts ?" " Yes, massa." " Can 
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you read?" ^^No, massa; but young missus, or 
massa's son will read for us.** 

In this way we distributed a good number of 
tracts, with which we had furnished ourselves 
from Elder Himes in Philadelphia. They seemed 
delighted with the Advent hymns. They heard 
Bro. Gurney sing the hymn, "I*m a pilgrim and 
I'm a stranger.** One of the colored men came 
to our lodgings to beg one of the printed copies. 
Bro. G. had but one. Said he, " 1*11 give you a 
quarter of a dollar for it;** probably it was all 
the money the poor fellow had. He lingered as 
though he could not be denied. Bro. G. then 
copied it for him, which pleased him very much. 

There were three depominational meeting-houses 
in the village where the people met to worship. 
Out of respect to them we gave notice that we 
should hold but one meeting on Sunday, and that 
would commence at candlelight. The next morn- 
ing, while mailing a letter, the postmaster said 
that the ministers of the place were so enraged 
about the people*s going to our meeting, that they 
were talking about having us imprisoned before 
night. I said to him, "Please give them our 
compliments, and tell them we are all ready ; the 
jail is so nearly connected with our place of meet- 
ings that they will have but little trouble to get 
us there!** We heard nothing more from them. 
Our fears were not so much about going to jail, as 
that these ministers would influence the people to 
shut us out from giving them the Advent message. 
But the Lord in answer to prayer suffered them 
not to close the open door before us, for our meet- 
ings continued without interruption. 

The last meeting was deeply interesting. The 
Lord helped us wonderfully. Our subject was 
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the woe trumpets of Rev. ix, proving in accord- 
ance with Mr. Litch's calculation that the sixth 
angel ceased to sound, and the second woe passed 
in August, 1840, with the fall of the Turkish em- 
pire, and that the third woe was coming " quick- 
ly ,^** when great voices would be heard in Heaven 
saying, " The kingdoms of this world are become 
the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ." 
When we closed the meeting, the white people re- 
mained fixed and silent. The poor slaves stood 
behind gazing and waiting for their superiors to 
move first. There sat the lawyer who had so 
faithfully warned the old women liot to be scared 
about the preaching of the end of the world. He, 
and one or two others, had been taking notes of 
our subject. We sang an Advent hymn and ex- 
horted them to get ready for the coming of the 
Lord, and dismissed them again. They remained 
silent and immovable. Bro. Gr. exhorted them 
faithfully, but they still remained silent, and ap- 
peared as though they had not the least desire to 
leave the place. We felt fully satisfied that God 
was operating by his Holy Spirit. We then sang 
another hymn, and dismissed them, and they be- 
gan slowly and silently to retire. 

We waited to have some conversation with the 
colored people. They said they understood, and 
seemed much aflfected. When we came out of the 
court-house the people stood in groups almost si- 
lent. We passed along by them, bidding them 
good-bye. The lawyer and the principal of the 
academy were watching for us, and walked with 
us to the hotel. Both of them were powerfully 
convicted, and apparently subdued. The teacher 
had argued with us several times to prove that 
this movement was all delusion ; but now he began 
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to confess. The lawyer seemed now to ask ques- 
tions for himself, and was so intent on the subject 
that he detained us in conversation at the side of 
the hotel, until we were compelled by the cold to 
go in to the fire. We exhorted him to confess all 
his sins, and give his heart to the Lord. The 
principal of the academy said, " Now, brethren, I 
want you to go with me to my room, where we 
will have a good fire. I want to talk more about 
this work.'* He there confessed how skeptical he 
had been, and the opposition he had manifested, 
and how he had attended the meetings and taken 
notes on purpose to refute the doctrine. " But," 
said he, " I believe it all now. I believe, with 
you, that Christ is coming." We labored and 
prayed with him until after midnight. We were 
told next morning that some of the inhabitants 
were so powerfully convicted that they had not 
been in bed during the night. Two men who 
stopped at the hotel, said they had come thirty 
miles on horseback to attend the meetings. While 
here the way opened for a series of meetings some 
thirteen miles northward, at a place called The 
Three Corners. We were told that we had better 
not go, for the tavern keeper was a rank XJniver- 
salist, and would oppose us. 
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The Three Comers — Croicded Meetuif; — iyi*ii<//iiy— 
Uh iversalism — Places for Meeting — Opptmtion^^ 
Dream — Extensive Front Yard — Slaves Ordered to 
go to the Advent Meeting — Convicted of the Truth^^ 
Return Home from, Maryland — Visit to some of that 
Islands of the Sea — First Disappointment in the 
Second Advent Movement — Waiting for the Visitm* 
— Tarrying Time, 

On our arrival at the plaoe oalled ^^ The Three 
Corners," we Feared from its appearanoe we ihould 
have but few hearers. An aoadetn v, a tavern, and 
a Methodist meeting-house in the distanoe, with a 
few scattered dwellings, were about all there wai 
to be seen. Our appointment was to oommenee 
the meeting that evening. The Methodist trustees 
refused us the use of their house. Wo, Anally ob- 
tained the academy for our evening meeting, attd 
ut up at the " llniversalist tavern," kept by n 
r. Dunbar. A Methodist preaeher on this eif- 
cuit said to us, ^^ I held a meeting in the n^nAmny 
last first-day, and had but eighteen hearers; i 
suppose your doctrine will call out a fm rmr^,*^ 
Imagine our surprise at the bottr id meeting Ui 
find the house crowded^ so that a great \mfi\mi of 
the congregation were fetahed tm i^ ^ i\m mainf 
looking over eaeh otter's h^ndn, W<< found a 
place finally to hang up ilw ^^ '43 <9bart/' Uro, 
Gumey bej^an to sing om 0( i}m ff^f oriis Advtiui 
hymns, which stille^T tb4^»i mU9 niUm^f a^l th« 
meeting coQtinned with 4^^ inUfrmi fU> tb^ t^lme. 
We then stated oar wish iQ b^l4 f^mt vmttiunfk 



^ 
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more, and commence the next afternoon, but we 
had no place open for us. After waiting a mo- 
ment, our landlord said : " Gentlemen, appoint 
your meeting at my house.*' I hesitated, doubt- 
ing whether it would be proper to appoint an Ad- 
vent meeting where liquor was vended and drank 
without restraint. As no other person spoke, I 
made the appointment at Mr. Dunbar's tavern^ 
the next afternoon ! I believe it was two o'clock. 
After getting to the tavern, Mr. D. came in, fol- 
lowed by a number of ladies, saying : " Gentlemen, 
these ladies have come to hear you sing more of 
your new hymns ; they are delighted with the 
singing, and interested about your doctrine." 

After breakfast next morning, our host began 
in a very gentlemanly manner to show the incon- 
sistent views of professed Christians, and the beau- 
ties of the doctrine of Universalism. In order to 
relieve us both from long arguments, we told him 
we had nothing to do with the Universalist doc- 
trine. We had come there to preach the coming 
of Christ, and we wanted him and his neighbors to 
get ready. Our conversation closed here, and he 
went out. After a while he came home, saying, 
"Well, gentlemen, the Methodist meeting-house 
is open for you to lecture in. The trustees have 
had some feeling about refusing you the use of 
their house. It is now ready for your meeting 
this afternoon. I did not believe they would let 
you hold your meetings in my house." 

Soon after our meeting commenced in the after- 
noon, a well-dressed, intelligent-looking man en- 
tered and seated himself near the center of the 
house, and while I was explaining a passage of 
scripture from the book of Revelation, he looked 
at me earnestly and shook his head. I said to the 
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audience, '^ Here is a gentleman shaking his head. 
He dont believe.*' Before I had finished my dis- 
course, and was quoting another passage from the 
same source, he repeated the operation. I said, 
^^ This gentleman is shaking his head again. - He 
does not believe.'* His countenance changed, and 
he appeared confused. As Bro. Gurney and my- 
self came down from the pulpit after closing the 
meeting he pressed his way through the crowd and 
took my hand, saying, *' I want you to go home 
with me to-night." I thanked him and said, " I 
would with pleasure, but I have a friend here." 
Said he, "I want him to go, too, and I want you 
should bring that chart (pointing to it) with you." 
Another man pressed us to ride home with him, 
some two miles, to supper. Said this gentleman, 
"Til go, too." He did so. 

In the evening our congregation was larger, 
and very attentive. After meeting, our new friend 
took us into his coach with his wife. Soon after 
we left, he asked his wife if she remembered the 
dream that he told her. She said, "Yes." 
"Well," said he, "these are the two angels that 
I saw." Here he began to relate his dream. The 
following, in substance, is about all I now remem- 
ber : 

Just previous to our coming to the place, he 
dreamed of being in company with two angels that 
were declaring good news, and he remembered 
particularly how they looked. "Then," said he, 
" when you spoke about my shaking my head the 
second time, I looked again. I thought I had 
seen you. Here my dream came to me, and I 
knew by your sallow countenances that you were 
the two persons, and more especially you, becaus§ 

Life of Bates. X9 
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of that moh on your right cheek, which I saw 
there in my dream." 

He stepped out and opened his gate, and I 
thought surely we shall be at the house soon. Af- 
ter a while we learned from him that it was three 
miles from his front gate to his house ! His plan- 
tation was large, with a great number of slaves. 
He was a man of leisure, and had learned from 
some author peculiar notions about the book of 
Revelation. This was why he shook his head at 
my application, because of the opposite views. He 
and his wife entertained us a good part of the 
night, and until time for meeting the next after- 
noon, asking questions about the doctrine of the 
advent, the chart, &c. When Mr. Hurt's carriage 
was ready, he apologized for his remissness in not 
asking us to address his servants (slaves). I felt 
relieved at this, as I had rather speak to them in 
the mixed congregation. But as we were getting 
into the coach, he said to his hostler, who was 
holding t^e reins, " Sam " — Harry, or some such 
name — " do you tell all hands to come to meeting 
this evening.*' '* Yes, massa." " Do n't you for- 
get — ALL OF THEM." "No, massa." This was 
cheering to us — we wanted them to hear with their 
master. 

The preceptor of the academy, and Mr. Dun- 
bar, the landlord, were the two great leading 
Universalists in that section of the country. Both 
of them had now become interested in this new 
doctrine. The preceptor closed his school to 
attend the last afternoon meeting, and came in 
with three great books under his arm, expecting, 
I suppose, to confound us in some of our expo- 
sitions of the prophecies by quotations from the 
dead languages. He appealed to his books but 
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oitce^ and, failing to prove his point, said no more. 
From their appearance, I was satisfied that he and 
Mr. D. were deeply convicted of the truth. As 
he was lugging home his books after meeting, I 
said in passing him, " What do you think of the 
subject now ?'* Said he, " I will give up.*' 

In the evening- the gallery was crowded with 
colored people; unquestionably the majority of 
them were Mr. Hurt's slaves. They listened with 
marked attention. Any thing that would work 
deliverance from perpetual bondage was good news 
to them. The congregation appeared remarkably 
willing to hear. At the close of the meeting we 
stated that our appointment had gone forward to 
Elktown, twenty-five miles north, for us to meet 
with the people the next evening, and we wished 
to engage one of their teams to carry us. Mr. 
Hurt courteously offered to see us there in his pri- 
vate carriage, and engaged us to tarry with him 
for the night. While waiting for the carriage 
after meeting, Mr. Dunbar came to us privately 
to ask if this doctrine was preached at the North, 
and also in England, and if this was the way Mr. 
Miller presented it. We answered that it was, 
only that Mr. Miller set it forth in a superior man* 
ner, and in far clearer light than we had ability to 
do. He walked about seemingly in deep distress. 

Mr. Hurt now rode up, and we passed on with 
him. He seemed much troubled while he related 
the experience of himself and wife, and how he 
had refused to be a class-leader among the Meth- 
odists, and regretted that they could not be bap- 
tized. On our way in the morning we stopped at 
the tavern, and when we came out of our room 
with our baggage to settle our fare, Mr. Dunbar 
and the preceptor sat in the bar^roon, with thei^ 
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Bibles open, listening to Mr. Hurt's dream con-> 
cerning us, and his faith in the advent doctrine. 
Mr. Dunbar and the preceptor said they saw the 
truth as never before, and importuned us to stay 
and continue our meetings. ^' Besides," said they, 
"you are invited to lecture in a town some twelve 
miles east from this.*' We replied that our pre- 
vious appointment at Elktown required us to be 
there that evening. They then pressed us to 
return, but as our arrangements were still farther 
north, we could not comply with their request. 

From this place Mr. Hurt took us in his carriage 
to Elktown, some twenty-five miles distant, intro- 
ducing us and the message to his friends on the 
way. In Elktown also he exerted himself to open 
the way for our meetings. When parting with us, 
after praying with him, he said, " I would give all 
I possess here, if I could feel as I believe you do 
in this work." We heard no more from him. 

We held five meetings in the court house in 
Elktown. Some professed to believe, and were 
anxious to hear further, if we could have- staid 
with them longer. From Elktown we took the 
cars to Philadelphia, and thence to New York city. 
Here we met with Mr. Miller, who had just re- 
turned from Washington, D. C, where he had 
been to give a course of lectures. At New York 
we took passage for the east, on board a Long 
Island steamer, for Fall River, Mass. In the 
evening, after passing Hurl Gate, we hung up the 
chart in the center of the passengers' cabin ; by 
the time we had sung an advent hymn, a large 
company had collected, who began to inquire about 
the pictures on the chart. We replied, if they 
would be quietly seated, we would endeavor to ex- 
plain. After a while they declared themselves 
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ready to hear, and listened attentively for some 
time, until we were interrupted by an'increasing 
heavy gale from the east, which caused us to bear 
up for a hatbor. In consequence of the violence 
of the gale, the route of the boat was changed, 
and the passengers landed on the Connecticut 
shore, who proceeded in the cars to Boston. The 
subject of the advent of the Saviour was resumed 
on board the cars, and continued to be agitated 
until we separated at the passenger station at 
Boston. 

Before the passing of the time, we visited some 
of the islands in the sea, belonging to Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island, namely, Nantucket, Mar- 
tha's Vineyard, and Block Island. Of the ten or 
twelve thousand inhabitants on these islands, many 
professed to believe, and united in the advent 
movement. 

As we came down to the spring of 1844, and 
approached the long-looked-for time published by 
Mr. Miller and others, for the closing up of the 
prophetic periods of DanieFs vision, and coming 
of our Lord and Saviour, the work became more 
and more exciting. Probably nothing since the 
flood, in the days of Noah, has ever equaled it. 

The most difficult point then to settle, was, 
where in the history of the world the 2300 days 
commenced. It was finally settled that 457 years 
before Christ was the only relii^ble time. Thus 
the sum of 457 years before Christ, and 1848 full 
years after Christ, made just 2300 full and com- 
plete years. 

Scripture testimony was also clear that every 
year commenced with the new moon in the spring, 

i'ust fourteen days before the yearly passover. See 
Sx. xii, lr-6; xiii, 3-4. It was therefore settled 
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that the 17th day of April, 1844, Roman time, 
was the close of the year 1843, Bible time. 

The passing of this time was the first disap- 
pointment in the advent movement. Those who 
felt the harden of the message were left in deep 
trial and anguish of spirit. They were surrounded 
by those who were exulting with joy because of 
tne failure of their calculation. In this trying 
time the Scriptures were searched most diligently, 
to ascertain, if possible, the cause of their disap- 
pointment. In the prophecy of Habakkuk were 
found a few points relative to the vision, which 
had never been particularly examined before. It 
reads thus : " For the vision is yet for an appoint- 
ed time, but at the end it shall speak and not lie : 
though it tarry ^ wait for it ; because it will surely 
come, it will not tarry." Hab. ii, 2, 8. 

At this period it was said that there were some 
fifty thousand believers in this movement in the 
United States and the Canadas, who never, until 
the passing of the time, had realized or understood 
that there was a tarry or waiting time in the vision. 
This, and other scriptures of like import, encour- 
aged the tried ones to hold on with unyielding 
faith. They were often attacked by their oppo- 
nents with, "What are you going to do now, your 
time is past? You know you set the time fw: 
Christ to come at the termination of the 2300 days 
of Daniel's vision* Your time is now past, and he 
has not come ; now why don't you confess your 
mistake, and give it all up ?" Ans. " Because 
the Lord said, ' Wait for it.'" " Wait for what ?" 
Ans. ''Thevmonr " How long ?" Ans. "He 
did not say ; but he did %ay^ " wait for it ; be- 
cause IT WILL SURELY COMB.' Givo it up, did you 
«ay? We dare not 1" "WhyT ^^Becausethe 
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command of the Lord to his confiding and disap- 
pointed people, at this particular point of th^ 
Second-advent movement, was to wait." 



Midnight Cry — First AngeVs Message — The Ten Vir- 
gins — Second Disappointment — Three AngeVs Mes- 
sages — The Sahhath— Progress of the Work — Con- 
clusion, 

The first work of the Advent body in their dis- 
appointment was to re-examine the 2300 days of 
Daniel's vision. But they were unable to discov- 
er any error in their calculation. It was still evi- 
dent and .clear that it required every day of 457 
years before Christ, and also every day of 184S 
years after Christ to complete the 2300 years of 
the vision, on which the Advent movement started 
from 1840. It was also clear that the year muat 
correspond and terminate with the Jewish sacred 
year. 

At this important crisis, the "Advent Shield," 
was published, reviewing all the past movement, 
especially the prophetic periods, showing that we 
had followed them down correctly. We quote 
from Vol. i. No. 1, p. 87. 

« We look upon the proclikmation which has heen made, aft 
being the cpy of the angel who proclaimed, * The hour of his 
judgment is come.* (Rev. xiy, 6, 7.) It is the sound which is 
to reach all nations ; it is the proclamation of the eyerlasting 
gospel. In one shape or other this cry has gone abroaS 
through the earth, whereyer human beings arc found, and w« 
haye had opportunity to hear of the fact.'* 
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<« Joseph Wolfe, D. D., according to his Journals, between 
the years 1821 and 1845, proclaimed the Lord's speedy ad- 
vent, in Palestine, Egypt, Mesopotamia, Persia, Georgia, 
throughout the Ottoman empire, in Greece, Arabia, Turkis- 
tan, Hindostan, in Holland, Scotland and Ireland, at Constan- 
tinople, Jerusalem, St. Helena, and in New York city to all 
denominations," &c., &c. — Voice of the Churck, pp. 843, 344. 

From the foregoing historical facts, the unbi- 
ased reader will not fail to see with what wonder- 
ful speed the glorious doctrine of the second ad- 
vent of our Lord and Saviour spread throughout 
the whole habitable globe, and then ceased as sud- 
denly, with those who were proclaiming it, as day- 
light with the setting sun. Those who were en- 
gaged in this most solemn work were some of the 
Honest and faithful from all the churches. Said 
the "Advent Shield,'' p. 92: 

** No cause of a moral or religious character, probably ever 
made such rapid advances as the cause of Adventism. Its 
votaries have been the most humble, pious, devoted members 
of the diflferent churches. . . . Never have* a set of men 
labored more faithfully and zealously in the cause of God, or 
with purer motives. Their record is on high." 

While in this tarrying, waiting position, search- 
ing and praying for light on the track of proph- 
ecy, it was further seen that our Lord had given 
the parable of the ten virgins to illustrate the 
Advent movement. In answer to the question, 
" What shall be a sign of thy coming and of the 
end of the world?'' (Matt, xxiv, 3,) our Lord 
pointed out some of the most important events 
with which the Christian church was to be con- 
nected from the time of his first to his second ad- 
vent, such as the destruction of Jerusalem in a. d. 
70, following which was the great tribulation of 
the Christian church for more than sixteen hun- 
dred years, under Pagan and Papal Rome. Then 
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the darkening of the sun in 1780, and the falling 
stars in 1833. From thence the proclamation of 
his second coming in his kingdom, closing with a 
description of two classes of Adventists. And 
" then shall the kingdom of Heaven be likened 
unto ten virgins,*' (Matt, xxv, 1-13,) "which took 
their lamps and went forth to meet the bride- 
groom,'* &c. The words "kingdom of Heaven" 
undoubtedly refer to the same portion of the liv- 
ing church which he was pointing out in chapter 
xxiv, 45-61, who continue in their history with 
the same proclamation of his second coming. And 
all the way to verse 13, in every important move 
they make, their history is likened, or compared 
to the history of the ten virgins in the parable, 
namely, "tarry of the vision,** "tarry of the 
bridegroom,*' midnight cry, "Behold the bride- 
groom Cometh," &c. 

Soon after the tarry of the vision of 2300 days, 
the second angel's message began to be proclaimed. 
See Rev. xiv, 8. While moving on in this mes- 
sage into the summer of 1844, the definite time 
for the close of the vision began to be taught. But 
the leading ministers opposed. A camp-meeting 
was appointed to convene in Exeter, N. H., on 
the 12th of August. On my way there in the 
cars, something like the following was several 
times very forcibly presented to my mind : "You 
are going to have new light here ! something that 
will give a new impetus to the work." On my 
arrival there, I passed around among the many 
tents to learn if there was any new light. I was 
asked if I was going to the Exeter tent, and was 
told that they had new light there. I was soon 
seated among them, listening to what they called 
"the midnight cry." This was new light, sure 
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enough. It was the very next move in Advent 
history, (if we moved at all,) wherein Advent 
history could be fitly compared to that of the 
ten virgins in the parable. Verse 6. It worked 
like leaven throughout the whole camp. And 
when that meeting closed, the granite hills of New 
Hampshire were ringing with the mighty cry, 
" Behold the bridegroom cometh ; go ye out to 
meet him/* As the loaded wagons, stages, and 
railroad cars, rolled away through the different 
States, cities and villages of New England, the 
cry was still resounding, " Behold the bridegroom 
cometh !*' Christ, our blessed Lord, is coming on 
the tenth day of the seventh month ! Get ready ! 
get ready ! ! 

After an absence of five days, I returned home 
to Fairhaven in season for an evening meeting. 
My brethren were slow to believe our report re- 
specting the new light. They believed they were 
right thus far, but the midnight cry was a strange 
doctrine to connect with Advent history. Sun- 
day morning I attended the Advent meeting in 
New Bedford, some two miles distant. Bro. 
Hutchinson, from Canada, was preaching. He 
appeared much confused, and sat down, saying, "I 
can't preach.*' Eld. E. Macomber, who had re- 
turned with me from the camp-meeting, was in the 
desk with him. He arose, apparently much ex- 
cited, saying, " Oh ! I wish I could tell you what 
I have seen and heard, but I cannot,'* and down 
he sat also. I then arose from my seat in the 
congregation, saying, "I ean !" and never do I 
remember of having such freedom and flow of 
words, in all my religious experience. Words 
came like flowing water. As I sat down, a sister 
came to me across the hall, saying, ^^ Bro. Bates, I 
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want you to preach that same discourse to us this 
afternoon/' Bro. Hutchinson was now relieved 
from all his stammering, and said, '^ If what Bro. 
Bates has said is true, 1 do n't wonder he thought 
my preaching was like carpenter's chips," &;e. 
When the meeting closed the next evening, stam- 
mering tongues were loosed and the cry was 
sounding, "Behold the bridegroom cometh; go ye 
out to meet him !" Arrangements were quickly 
made for meetings, to spread the glad tidings all 
around. 

On the 22d of August,|S. S. Snow issued a pa- 
per called the "Midnight Cry," setting forth all 
the points in the types, with the calculations 
showing that the definite time for the ending of 
the vision of 2800 days would be on the tenth day 
of the seventh month, 1844. Following this, at a 
camp-meeting in Pawtucket, R. I., Elder J. V. 
Himes, and several of the leading Advent minis- 
ters, pressed their objections respecting the genu- 
ineness of the midnight cry. But before the 
meeting closed they were returning to their sta- 
tions, and a few days after, th^ "Advent Herald" 
was heralding their confessions, and how all their 
objections were remored, and their faith in the 
cry steadfast and unwavering. 

We have not space here to present the argu- 
ments by which the midnight cry was sustained, 
but so convincing and powerful were they that all 
opposition was swept before them, and with amaz- 
ing rapidity the sound was heralded throughout 
the land, and the poor, discouraged souls who had 
"slumbered and slept" "while the Bridegroom 
tarried," were awakened from their apathy and 
discouragement, and "arose and trimmed their 
lamps " to go forth tand ^^ meet the &idegroom." 
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All hearts were united in the work, and all seemed 
in earnest to make a thorough preparation for the 
coming of Christ, which they believed to be so 
near. Thousands were running to and fro, giving 
the cry, and scattering books and papers contain- 
ing the message. 

But another sad disappointment awaited the 
watching ones. Shortly before the definite day 
the traveling brethren returned to their homes, 
the papers were suspended, and all were waiting 
in ardent expectation for the coming of their Lord 
and Saviour. The day passed, and another twen- 
ty-four hours followed, but deliverance did not 
come. Hope sunk and courage died within them, 
for so confident had they been in the correctness 
of the calculations that they could find no encour- 
agement in a re-examination of the time, for noth- 
ing could be brought to extend the days beyond 
the tenth day of the seventh month, 1844, nor has 
there been to this day, notwithstanding the many 
efforts of those who are continually fixing upon 
some definite time for the coming of Christ. 

The effect of this disappointment can be real- 
ized only by those who experienced it. Advent 
believers were then thoroughly tested, with various 
results. Some turned away and gave it up, while 
a large majority continued to teach and urge that 
the days were not ended. Still others, believed 
that the days had ended, and that duty would soon 
be made plain. All, excepting this latter class, 
virtually rejected their former experience, and in 
consequence were left in darkness relative to the 
true work for the Advent people now to engage in. 

Those who believed that the time was right, and 
had really passed, now turned their attention to 
the examination of their position. It soon became 
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apparent that the mistake was not in the time, but 
in the event to take place at the end of the period. 
The prophecy declared, " Unto two thousand and 
three hundred days, then shall the sanctuary be 
cleansed/' We had been teaching that the sanc- 
tuary was the earth, and that its cleansing was its 
furification by fire at the second advent of Christ. 
n this was our mistake, for, upon a careful exam- 
ination, we were unable to discover anything in the 
Sible to sustain such a position. Light begun to 
shine upon the word of God as never before, and 
by its aid a clear and well-defined position was ob- 
tained on the subject of the sanctuary and its 
cleansing, by means of which we were enabled to 
satisfactorily explain the passing of the time, and 
the disappointment following, to the great encour- 
agement of those who held fast to the message as 
being of God. The nature of this work forbids an 
examination of that position in these pages, but 
we refer the reader to a work entitled, " Sanctuary 
and Twenty-three Hundred Days,'* published at 
the Review Office, Battle Creek, Mich. 

We were also greatly cheered and strengthened 
by the light which we received on the subject of 
the three angels' messages of Rev. xiv, 6-12. We 
fully believed that we had been giving the first of 
these — " Fear God and give glory to him ; for the 
hour of his judgment is come;" — that the procla- 
mation of definite time, that mighty movement 
which roused the world, and created such a general 
and wide-spread interest in the advent doctrine, 
was a complete and perfect fulfillment of that 
message. After the passing of the time, our eyes 
were opened to the fact that two other . messages 
followed, before the coming of Christ : the second 
angel announcing the fall of Babylon, and the 
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third giving a most solemn warning against false 
worship, an! presenting the commandmlnts of God 
and the faith of Jesus. 

In close connection with the giving of the iSrst 
message, we became convinced that the fall of 
Babylon indicated the moral fall from the favor of 
God of the nominal churches which rejected the 
light from Heaven, and shut out from their places 
of worship and from their hearts the doctrine of 
the advent, because they had no love for it, and 
did not desire it to be true. 

The first and second messages being given, at^ 
tention was now turned to the third, and an ex- 
amination as to its nature and claims was institu- 
ted. As before remarked, it contains a most sol- 
emn warning against the worship of the beast and 
his image, and presents to notice the command- 
ments of God and the faith of Jesus. By the ex^ 
pression, '^commandments of God," we luider- 
stand the moral law of ten commandments, which 
has been recognized by the church in all ages as 
binding upon mankind, and containing those moral 
precepts which regulate our duty to God and to 
our fellow-men. This being made the burden of 
a special message just before the coming of Christ, 
coupled with such a solemn warning, renders it 
apparent that the church must be remiss in the 
matter, and that some gross error in regard to the 
commandments of God must lie at their door. 

A careful examination of the practice of the 
church reveals the fact that the fourth command- 
ment is not observed — as it enjoins the seventh 
day of the week as the Sabbath, while almost all 
the world have been keeping the first day. Hence, 
the necessity of a reform in this matter. Before 
Christ comes his people must observe all of God's- 
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commandments, and thus be prepared for transla 
tion. 

An investigation of the claims of the Sabbath 
brings to view the following facts : 

1. God in the beginning sanctified the seventh 
day, and no other, as the holy Sabbath, because 
that in it he had rested. 

2. Having sanctified it, he commanded^man to 
remember it and keep it holy. 

8. We find no record of his ever having removed 
the sanctity from that day, or that he ever trans- 
ferred his blessing from the seventh to the first 
day of the week. 

4. We find no intimation in the Bible that man 
was ever released from the obligation to sacredly 
observe the day on which God rested. 

5. Our Saviour, in his example and teachings, 
recognized the claims of the Sabbath, and declared 
that it '*• was made for man." 

6. The disciples and apostles observed the day, 
by holding meetings and preaching upon it, calling 
it "the Sabbath,*' and recognizing it as the day 
for Christian worship. 

7. The New Testament uniformly speaks of the 
seventh day as " the Sabbath,** while the first day 
is never once honored by that title. 

8. The term, "first day of the week," occurs 
eight times in the New Testament, and never in 
connection with any intimation that it is to be kept 
holy, or observed as a rest day. 

9. Leaving the Scriptures, we find by reliable 
history that the early church observed the seventh 
day as the Sabbath, until, corrupted by the apos- 
tasy, the first day of the week began to be ob- 
served, in compliance with the customs of the 
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heathen world, who observed /Sunday in honor of 
their chief god, the sun. 

10. The first definite commandment ever given 
by a law-making power for the observance of Sun- 
day, was the edict of Gonstantine, a pagan ruler, 
who professed conversion to Christianity, and is* 
sued his famous Sunday law, A. D. 321. 

11. The Roman Catholic Church adopted the 
Sunday institution, and enforced it upon her fol- 
lowers by pretended authority from Heaven, until 
its observance became almost universal ; and 
Protestants, in renouncing the errors of the Rom- 
ish church, have not entirely rid themselves of her 
unscriptural dogmas, as evinced by the general 
observance of Sunday. 

In the light of the above facts, the message of 
the third angel assumes an importance entitling it 
to the serious and candid attention of all Bible be- 
lievers, and especially of those who profess to be 
making a preparation to meet the Lord at his com- 
ing. And as they were presented to the attention 
of those who had been giving the two former mes- 
sages, those who were moving in the counsel of 
God, and recognized his hand in the work thus 
far, and in the disappointment being of itself a 
fulfillment of prophecy, gladly embraced the truth, 
and commenced keeping the Sabbath of the Lord. 
Although at first the light on this subject was not 
one-tenth part as clear as it is at the present time, 
the humble children of God were ready to receive 
and walk in it. 

From that time, the progress of the work has 
been steadily onward. Rising in comparative ob- 
scurity, rejected by many who gladly embraced 
the first and second messages, presented at first 
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by but tffw preadherSy stniggling along iu want 
And poverty, contending with the opposition of 
many and the prejudices of all, it has gradually 
and steadily worked its way upward, under the 
blessing of God, until it now stands on a firm 
foundation, presenting a connected chain of argu- 
ment and a bold front of truth, which commend it 
to the consideration of the candid and thoughtful 
wherever the message is preached. 

It is now twenty-three years since we com- 
menced keeping the Sabbath of the Lord, since 
which time we have endeavored to teach it to oth- 
ers, both in private and by public labors, by the 
fireside and from the sacred desk. We have 
presented this and kindred truths in New Eng- 
land, many of the Western States, and the Cana- 
das, and our labors have been blessed by seeing 
scores and hundreds turn from the traditions of 
men to the observance of all of God's command- 
ments. 

By the untiring efforts of our esteemed brother, 
Eld. James White, and his companion, who were 
pioneers in this work, there is now established in 
the city of Battle Creek, Mich., a well-furnished 
Office of Publication, owned and controlled by the 
" Seventh-day Adventist Publishing Association,'* 
a corporate body engaged in the publication of 
this message. The Association employs two 
power presses in carrying on its business, and is- 
sues " The Advent Review and Sabbath Herald," 
weekly, "The Youth's Instructor," monthly, "The 
Health Reformer," monthly, and a large assort- 
ment of books and tracts on various Bible subjects. 

In closing this work, I desire to express my 
gratitude to God that I am permitted to bear a 
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humble part in this great work ; and while my 
life has been a checkered and eventful one, 
my earnest desire to spend the remainder oi 
days in the service of God, and for the adva 
ment of his truth, that I may have a place ii 
soon-coming kingdom. And that reader 
writer may meet in that happy abode, is my i 
earnest prayer. 
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This Association was incorporated in Battle Creek, 
Mich., May 3, 1861. Its object is to issue "periodi- 
cals, books, tracts, documents, and other publications, 
calculated to impart instruction on Bible truth, es- 
pecially the fulfillment of prophecy, the command- 
ments of Grod, and the teachings of Jesus Chrisf Its 
capital stock is raised by shares at $10 each ; and ev- 
ery shareholder is entitled to one vote in all the delib- 
erations of the Association, for every share that he or 
she may hold. The Association has now a large and 
well-furnished Office of publication, established in Bat- 
tie Creek, Mich., and employs two steam power pressed 
in carrying on its business. A meeting of the stock- 
holders is held each year, at which a board of trustees 
is elected to manage its business, and editors chosen to 
conduct its periodicals, till the ensuing meeting. AU 
persons employed in the publishing department, are en- 
gaged at stipulated wages, and all profits accruing 
Srom the business, are strictly applied by the Associa- 
tion to the carrying out of the object of its formation, 
and to its charitable uses and purposes. All lovers of 
truth, who " keep the commandments of Grod and the 
faith of Jesus,^' are still invited to take shares in the 
Association, and have a voice in all its deliberations. 
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The Advent Beyiew and Sabbath Herald 

Is a large sixteen-page religious family paper, issued 
weekly by the S. D. A. Pub. Association, and devoted 
to an earnest investigation of all Bible questions. It is 
designed to be an exponent of momentous and solemn 
truths pertaining to the present time, some of which 
are set forth by no other periodical in the land. The 
fulfillment of prophecy, tiie second personal advent (yf 
the Saviour as an event now neur at nand, immortality 
through Christ alone, a change of heart through the 
operation of the Holy Spirit, the observance of the 
Sabbath of the fourth commandment, the divinty and 
mediatorial work of Christ, and the development of a 
holy character by obedience to the perfect and holy law 
of Ood, as embodied in the decalogue, are among its 
apecial themes. And while it will endeavor to present 
impartially both sides of all important questions, it has 
a definite theory to teach, and hence will not devote its 
fipaoe to an indiscriminate and aimless xnasa -of co&fiiot- 
tBg sentiments and views. 

Begular price, $3.00 per y«ar, or (1^50 Ibr a volume 
«f 2iS fiumbers. On tnal for six months $1.00. No 
fahBeriptiomi taken iS&r lets than six months. To die 
worthy poor-*^free, by their reporting themselves and 
requesting its eontinuanea, once in six months. The 
friends of the Beview are invited to earaest and un^- 
eaasing efforts to extend its oir<Hilation. 

The Youth's Instructor 

Is a monthly sheet, published as above, and designed 
to be to the youth and children what the Review and 
Herald is to those of riper years. You who wish to see 

Jour children instructed in the great truths which so 
iterest you, will here find a sheet in which these things 
are set forth in a plain and interesting manner, firee 
from the popular fables and errors of the age. It should 
not only Yisi^ reigularly every youth and child who pro- 
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fesses to be a follower of Jesus, but sbould be taken anci 
read in every Sabbath-keeping family. Don't forgets 
the children. See that they have the Instructor. Terms, 
50 cts. per year in advance. 

The Healthj Reformer. 

This is the title of a monthly health journal, "de- 
voted to an exposition of the laws of our being, and the 
application of those laws in the preservation of healtk 
and the treatment of disease." It is an earnest advo- 
cate of the true philosophy of life, the only rational 
method of treating disease, and the best means of pre- 
serving health. Practical instructions will be giveA 
from month to month relative to water, air, light, food, 
sleep, rest, recreation, &c. Health, its recovery and 
preservation, is a subject of world-wide interest, what- 
ever may be a person's tenets in other respects; and to 
this the Reformer will be exclusively devoted. Edited 
by H. S. Lay, m. d., Managing Physician of the Health« 
Reform Institute. Terms $1.00 in advance for a vol* 
ume of twelve numbers. Address Dr. H. S. Lay^ 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Tha Sabbath Qaestioii 

Is becoming a theme of wide-spread and absorbing in- 
terest. To those who wish to give the subject a thor- 
ough investigation, we recommend the History of the 
Sabbath. As a work setting forth a connected Bible 
view of the Sabbath question, its history since the 
Christian era, and the different steps by which the hu- 
man institution of the first day of the week has usurped 
the place of the Bible institution of the seventh day, it 
is unsurpassed by any publication extant. Between two 
and three hundred quotations from history are given, to 
each of which is appended a full reference to the au- 
thority from which it is taken. It is replete with facts 
and arguments which challenge denial or refutation. 
Other works on this subject, from the penny tract to 
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the largest size pamphlet, will be found noticed in our 
book list. There is no other Bible subject upon which 
a more extensive misunderstanding exists, than upon 
the Sabbath question. Circulate the books^ and spread 
abroad the light on this subject. 

The Second Advent. 

The works upon this important subject to which we 
would call especial attention, are, The Prophecy of 
Daniel, The Sanctuary and 2300 Days, and The Three 
Messages of Rev. xiv. The first gives an exposition of 
the plain and thrilling prophecies of Daniel ii, vii, and 
yiii, showing from the course of empire that the Grod of 
Heaven is about to set up his kingdom. The Sanc- 
tuary question is the great central subject of the plan 
of salvation, and yet there are but few, comparatively, 
who have any acquaintance with it. It gives a new in- 
terest to a great part of the Bible, leads to an intelli- 
gent view of the position and work of Christ as our 
great High Priest in Heaven, completely explains the 
past Advent movement, and shows clearly our position 
m prophecy and the world's history. The three mes- 
sages bring to view present duty, and future peril. 
All should read these books, and ponder well their 
teaching. 

Immortality through Christ Alone. 

We call the special attention of the reader to the 
subjects of the nature of man, his condition in death, 
and the destiny of the wicked. More than ordinary 
importance attaches to these subjects, at the present 
time. We would confidently recommend to all a thor- 
ough reading of the work by H. H. Dobney entitled, 
Future Punishment, as advertised in our book list. The 
reader will find it a work exhaustive in its investiga- 
tions, and remarkable for its candor, and the strength 
and clearness of its reasoning. Which ? Mortal or Im- 
mortal ? is a lower-priced and more condensed work on 
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the same subjects. While " The End of the Wicked," 
and the one, two and three cent tracts hiay be found 
sufficient to awaken interest with those who would no£ 
commence with larger works. 

Packages of Tracts. 

For the convenience of those who may wish to pur- 
chase books for general circulation, we have put up 
assorted packages of tracts in two sizes, which we will 
send post-paid at 50c., and $1.00 respectively. 

The 50c. package contains Sabbath Tracts Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3, End of the Wicked, Mark of the Beaat, Sin of 
Witchcraft, Objections to Second Advent Answered, 
Death and Burial, Positive Institutions, Much in Little, 
Truth, Preach the Word, Law, by Wesley, and Miscel- 
lany. 

The $1.00 package contains The Three Messages, 
Which? Mortal or Immortal? Prophecy of Daniel, 
Saints' Inheritance, Signs of the Times, Seven Trumpets, 
Celestial B. B., Perpetuity of Spiritual Gifts, Scripture 
Beferences, Wicked Dead, Sabbath by Elihu, Infidelity 
and Spiritualism, War and Sealing, Who Changed the 
Sabbath, Seven Beasons for Sunday-keeping Examined, 
Institution of the Sabbath, Thoughts for the Candid, 
Appeal to Men of Beason, Personality of God, Seven 
Seals, and Time Lost. 

Those who order these packages, save their postage. 
We cannot too strongly urge upon all the circulation of 
our publications, books and papers. Many, now rejoic- 
ing in the truth, can attribute their first interest in 
these things to these silent preachers ; while in some 
instances they have opened the way for the formation 
of well-established and flourishing churches. 
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Our Book List. 
Thoughts on thb Revelation, hj Uriah Smith ; 

a Tolume of 328 pages, containing the entire text of the book 
of Reyelation, with Thoughts Critical and Practical on the 
same. A new and harmonious interpretation of the Proph- 
cy. Cloth, $1.00, weight, 12 <w. * 

The History op the Sabbath and First Day op 

THE Week, by Eld. J. N. Andrews, showing the Bible rec- 
ord of the Sabbath, and the manner in which it has been 
supplanted by the Heathen Festival of the Sun ; pp. 842. 
Cloth, 80c., weight, 12 wt. 

Life Incidents, bv Eld. James White ; a work of 

oyer 800 pages, fillea with graphic Sketches of Interesting 
Incidents, which hare occurred in a life spent in advocai- 
ing the doctrine of the Soon Coming of the Lord, and fur- 
nishing a panoramic yiew of the Adyent Movement from its 
commencement to the present time. Price, $1.00, weighty 
12 oz. 

Life of Eld. Joseph Bates ; being an Interesting 

Narrative, written by himself, embracing a long life on 
the Ocean, and including his Experience in the Advent 
Cause ; pp. 820. Muslin, $1.00, weight, 12 oz* 

FuTiTRE Punishment, by H. H. Dobney, a Baptist 

Minister of England ; an elaborate argument on the De8> 
tiny of the Wicked ; with an Appendix, containing " The 
State of the Dead,'' by John BliltoA. Cloih^ 76o. ; weight, 
16 oz. 

Spibitual Gifts, Vol. I ; or, the Great Controversy 

between the forces of Christ and Satan, as shown in Vis- 
ion ; pp. 219. Cloth, 50o., 8 oz. 

Spiritxtal Gifts, Vol. II ; or, the Experience and 

Views of E. G. White, with Incidents that haye occurred 
in connection with the Third Angel's Message ; pp. 800. 
Cloth, 60c., 8 oz. Vols. I and II bound in one book, $1.00, 
12 oz. 

Spiritual Gifts, Vol. Ill ; or. Facts of Faith, in 

connection with the history of Holy Men of Old, as shown 
in Vision ; pp. 804. Cloth, 60c., 8 oz. 



*See page 818, under the head of "Postage." which shows 
how much to send to prepay postage on bound books and pam- 
phlets. 
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SpiRrrcTAL Gifts, Vol. IV ; or, Facte at Faith con- 
tinued, and Testimonies for the Cburoh ; pp. 220. Cloth, 
60c., 8 oz. 

Sabbath Rbadikos ; or, Moral and Religions Sto- 
ries for the Young, from which the popular errors of the 
age are carefully excluded ; pp. 400. In one yolume, 
eloth, 60c., 8 oz. In ftye pamplets, 60c., 8 oz. In twenty- 
five tracts, 40c., 8 oz. 

How to Live ; Treating on Disease and its Ganses, 

and all subjects connected with healthfhl Hying. An im- 
portant work ; pp. 400. Cloth, $1.00, 12 oz. In panv- 
phlet form, 75o., 10 oz. 

Appeal to the Youth : The Sickness and Death 

of H. N. White ; with his Mother's Letters. Sxeelleni 
instruction for both Youth and Parents. Cloth, 40o., $ as. 
Paper, 20c., 2 oz. Without likeness, lOo., 2 oz. 

The Bible fbom Heaven; or, a Dissertation on 

the Eyidences of Christianity. 80e., 6 os. 

Both Sides ; a Series of Articles from T. M. Prebld| 

on the Sabbath and Law, Beyiewed. 20o., 4 oz. 

The Ministbation op Angels, and the Origin, 

History, and Destiny of Satan. This is a new and inter- 
esting work ; being a elear and forcible argumeniy and 
showing all that the title imports. 20e., 4 oz. 

The Atonement, by Eld. J. H. Waggoner ; a orit* 

leal Examination of the Sttl](ieci in the light of Beason aad 
Beyelation ; pp. 172. 20e.y 4 os. 

MoDBBN SpiBiTUALiaM : Its Natore and Tendency. 

The Heresy condemned from the nKkotbs of its own adyo- 
eates. Third edition, reyised and enlarged. 20c«, 6 oz. 

Sanctipication ; or, Living Holiness. Many com- 
mon mistakes on this important subjeet corrected. One 
of the best works eyer published on this Subject. 16c., 
4oz. 

The Thbee Messages op Rev. xrv, especially the 

Third Angel' s Message, and Two-horned Beast. 1 5c. , 4 oz. 

The Hope op the Gospel ; or. Immortality the 
Gift of God, aad the State of Man in Deaths 16o., 4 oz. 
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Which? Mobtal, ob Immoetal? or, an Inquiry 

into the Present Constitution and Future Condition of 
Man. Third edition. 15c., 4 oz. 

Thb Kingdom of God : The Time and Manner of 

its Establishment. A Refutation of the doctrine called 
Age to Come. 16o., 4 oz. 

MiBAcuLOus PowEBs: The Scripture Testimony 

on the Perpetuity of Spiritual Gifts, illustrated by Narra- 
tiyes of Incidents that have transpired all through the 
' Gospel Dispensation. 15c., 4 oz. 

Appeal to Mothbbs, on the Great Cause of the 

Physical, Mental, and Moral Ruin of many of the Children 
of Our Time. lOc, 2 oz. 

Review op Sbymoub : His " Fifty Unanswerable 

Questions " on the Sabbath Question Answered. 10c. , 8 oz. 

The Prophbcy op Daniel : An Exposition of the 

Prophecy of the Four Kingdoms, the Sanctuary, and the 
2300 Days, Dan. il, yii, and yiii. 10c. , 3 oz. 

The Saints' Inheeitancb Shown to be the King- 
dom under the whole Heayen, in the Earth made New. 
lOc, 3 oz. 

Signs op the Times, in the Moral, Physical, and 

Political Worlds, showing that the Coming of Christ is at 
the Door. 10c. , 3 oz. 

The Law op God : Its Observance from Creation, 

its Immutability and Perpetuity, proved from the testi* 
mony of the Old and New Testaments. lOc, 3 oz. 

Vindication op the Teue Sabbath, by J. W. 

Morton, late Missionary of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church at Hayti ; with a Narrative of the Author's Per- 
sonal Experience, of thrilling interest. 10c. , 3 oz. 

Review of Spuingeb on the Sabbath and Law. 

10c. , 3 oz. 

Baptism : Its Nature, Subjects, and Design. lOc, 
3 oz. 

The Commandment to Restore and Build Jerusa- 

salem. A conclusive argument that it is to be dated from 
the 7th year of Artaxerxes, b. c. 457. Just the book for 
these days of wild coxgecture on the prophetic periods. 
10c. , 2 oz. 
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The Seven Tbumpets : An Exposition of Revela- 
tion viii and ix. A New Edition, tnoroughlj reyised and 
enlarged. 10c., 2 oz. 

Key to the Chabt: An explanation of all the 

Symbols illustrated upon the Prophetic Chart. 10c. , 2 oz. 

The Sanctuaby, and 2300 Days of Daniel viii, 14; 
its cleansing, and the Time of its Accomplishment. 10c., 
2 oz. 

The Celestial Railboad : A most happy Expos- 
ure of the Inconsistencies of Popular Religion. A New 
Edition, reyised and adapted to the present time. 4c., 1 oz. 

The Sabbath op the Lobd : A Discourse by J. M. 

Aldrich. 5c., 2 oz. 

The End op the Wicked. 5c., 1 oz. 

Matthew xxiv: A Brief Exposition of the Chap- 
ter, showing that Christ is at the Door. 5c. 2 oz. 

Mark op the Beast, and Seal of the Living God ; 
showing how we may avoid the one, and secure the other. 
5c., 1 oz. 

The Sabbatic Institution, and Two Laws ; show- 
ing when the Sabbath was Instituted, and the plain dis- 
tinction between the Moral and Ceremonial Laws. 5c., 1 oz. 

Bible Student's Assistant : A Compend of Scrip- 
ture References on Important Subjects. 5c. , 1 oz. 

An Appeal fob the Restobation op the Sab- 
bath : An Address from the Seventh-day to the First-day 
Baptists. 5c., 1 oz. 

Review of Fillio on the Sabbath Question. 5c.| 
1 oz. 

Milton on the State op the Dead. 6c., 1 oz. 

ExPEBiENCE OP.F. G. Bbown on Second Advent. 
5c., 1 oz. 

Systematic Benevolence : An Address, Ac. 5c., 
1 oz. 

The Second Advent : Sixteen Short Answers to 
Sixteen Common Objections. 4c., 1 oz. 
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Samitbl akd thb Witch of Enbob: An Exposi- 
tion of this remarkaUe portion of Scripture, showing the 
State of the Dead, and the Sin of Witchcraft. 4c., 1 oz. 

Tracts in Other Languages. 

Liv OG DoD : " Life and Death ;" a work in Danish^ 
on the Nature of Man, the Saints' Inheritance, and the 
Destiny of the Wicked ; pp. 280. Paper cover, 40c., 12 oz. 

Thk Bible Student's Assistant, in Danish: A 

Work on the plan of the Assistant in English, containing 
Scripture References on a yariety of subjects, adapted to 
the Danish Bible. 5c., 1 oz. 

FoBTY Questions on Immobtalitt, in Danish. 
2c., 1 oz. 

The Sabbath : Its Nature and Obligation, in Ger- 
man. lOc, 2 oz. The Sabbath, in HoUand. 5c., 1 oz. 
In French. 5c., 1 oz. In Danish. 10c., 1 oz. 

An Exposition of Dan« ii and yii in French# 5c.| 

1 oz. 

Half-Cent Tracts. 
GoD^s Answebs to Man's Excuses for not Keeping 

his Sabbath. 

Some Fbatubbs of Oub Tihi&& 

The Heavenly Meeting : A Thrilling Rhapsody 
on the joy of the Saint as he first meets his SaTiour and 
the Heayenly Host. 

One-Cent Traots* 

The Seven Seals : An Exposition of Rev. vi. 
The Two Laws : The distinction shown between 

them. 

Personality op God : A Popular Error disproved. 
'The Law of God, the Ten Commandments, by 

John Wesley. 

Appeal to Men op Reason, on Immortality. 
Thoughts for the Candid, on the Nature of Man. 
State of thb Dead: Brief Thoughts* Author 

unknown. 
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TiHB Lost : or, Old And New Style Explained. 

What is Tbuth ? A Series of Questions and An- 
swers relatiye to the Subject of Immortality. 

The Dbess Befoem : An Appeal to the People in 

its Behalf. 

Two-Cent Tracts. 
Geolooy and the Bible : or, a Pre-Adamic Age 

of Our World Doubtful; showing that no true claims of 
Geology are against Bible facts. 

Sunday-keeping: The Reasons for it Examined 

and Refuted. 

The Sabbath : The Time of its Institution. 
The Sabbath : A Stirring Argument by Elihu. 
Infidelity and Spibitualism shown to be of like 

character. 

Wab and Sealing : An E3q)osition of Rev. vii. 
Who Changed the Sabbath ? Roman Catholic 

Testimony. 

Preach the Word : An Argument for the Sab- 
bath. 

Death and Bubial : or, Scriptural Baptism,. 
Tbuth : Showing the Unity of the True Church. 
PosiTiv« Institutionb , Their Nature and Claimg. 

Three-Ceiit Tracts. * 

Much in Little : A CoHection of Choice Extracts 

on Eternal Misery. 

The Resubbegtion op the Body : Popular Objec- 
tions to this Scriptural Doctrine briefly considered. Thii 
thorough little Treatise removes in a masterly manner the 
difficulties supposed to lie in the way of the resurrection 
of the identical matter that goes into the grave. 

The State of the Chubches : Showing the fallen 

state of the Popular Churches ; being extracts from Ortho- 
dox speakers and writers. 

The Law of God, by H. H. Dobney, England. 
Judson's Letteb on Dbess: An Appeal to the 

Female Members of the Christian Churches of the United 
States. 
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ScRiPTUBB Rbfbbencbs. Same as Bible Student's 

Assistant without coyer. 

Mark of thb Bbast, and Seal of the Living God. 
Spiritual Gifts : An Argument to show that the 

Gifts set in the Church (1 Cor. xii ; £ph. It, &c.) were to 
continue to the end of time. 

The Wickbd Dbad : A thorough and Scriptural 
Exposition of the Parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus. 

Charts. 
Thb Law op God on a Chart of a size to be used 

by Preachers, Tarnished and mounted, $2.00. 

The Prophecies op Daniel and John, illustrated 

upon a Chart, to be used by Preachers, varnished and 
mounted, $2.00. The two Charts with Key, $4.00. The 
two printed on cloth, with Key, $8.00. The two on cloth, 
without rollers, by mail, postpaid, $2.75. 

Small Chart : A Pictorial Illustration of the Vis- 
ions of Daniel and John, on paper, 20x26 inches. Price, 
16c. by mail, postpaid. 

Postage. 

The law requires the prepayment of postage on books, as 
follows : Bound books, four cents for each four ounces, or 
fractional part thereof ; Pamphlets and Tracts, two cents 
for each four ounces, or fractional part thereof. In the 
foregoing list, the weight of each book is given in connection 
with the price ; and all who order books can estimate the 
amount of postage required, which should invariably be sent 
with the order, in addition to the price of the books. Thus, 
two 2 oz. books can be sent for the same postage as one ; or, 
four 1 oz books for the same postage as one, two, or three of 
the same kind, and so on. 

Address. 

All communications in reference to the Publishing Asso- 
ciation, the Review, Instructor, and any of the foregoing 
books, should be addressed to **J, M. Aldrich, Battle 
Creek, Mich.'' All business pertaining to the Health Re- 
form Institute, or Health Reformer, should be addressed to 
"De. H. S. Lay, Battle Creek, Mich." 
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The borrower must return this item on or before 
the last date stamped below. If another user 
places a recall for this item, the borrower will 
be notified of the need for an earlier return. 

Non-receipt of overdue notices does not exempt 
the borrower from overdue fines. 



Andover-Harmrd Theological Library 
Cambridge, MA 02138 617-495-5788 



Please handle with care. 

Thank you for helping to preserve 
library collections at Han^nL 



